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Begin to make visible the community of mankind, not merely, us at present, in 
the form of alliances which are ambiguous, and at times irritating, and of arbitration 
treaties which are likely to be broken at some passionate moment when they are most 
needed, but in the form of a sufficiently large board of financially expert trustees, 
whose membership is international, whose services are duly compensated from the 
funds of the trust, and whose conduct is guided by plainly stated rules which have the 
substantially unanimous consent of all nations concerned in the plan.’’—Professor 
Royce, War and Insurance (1914), p. 67. 


To avoid “talking in the air,” the common vice of international 
theories, the present article will in due course propose certain 
definite modes of international action. When that point is 
reached the argument will be found to trespass on the province 
of the expert. ‘The writer is well aware of the dangers attend- 
ing this kind of unauthorised entry; but he is not without 
a hope that the expert, to whom he willingly submits as a 
judge, may eventually become a helper. He would wish it 
to be understood that, from the point where the trespass 
begins, his proposals are fluid, tentative, and open to revision 
—tabernacles in the wilderness rather than lasting habitations. 
So far as they trench upon expert ground they are little more 
than types, or rough sketches such as a man makes in the 
sand with the end of his stick when he is trying to communi- 
cate a somewhat novel idea to his neighbour's mind. Some 
lines in these sketches, he thinks, will probably be found 
correct, but they are certainly not finished drawings. At all 
events, he would rather run the risk of error by trying a 
dangerous path than lose himself, at the crucial point, in a 
fog-bank of abstractions. And what is the crucial point ? 
Vor. XVII.—No. 2. 177 12 
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In the pamphlet on the League of Nations by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon are words which furnish the answer: 
“The second condition essential to the foundation and 
maintenance of a League of Nations is that the Governments 
and Peoples of the States willing to found it understand 
clearly that it will impose some limitations on the action of 
each and may entail some inconvenient obligation.” 

This is another way of saying that each of the combining 
or contracting States will have to renounce something that it 
holds to be of value and would rather not part with ; the word 
“renunciation,” indeed, has already been used in this connec- 
tion by eminent statesmen. 

It will be observed that Viscount Grey in the above 
passage draws no distinction between great States and small; 
he applies his condition to cach Government and People. 
That is important; for the mistake has often been made of 
representing the presence of small States in the League as 
though their sole object were to be protected and looked after 
by the great ones. Apart from the fact that such a view is 
an offence to the self-respect of small States, it shows a false 
apprehension of the essential nature of all co-operative enter- 
prise, whether between individuals or between nations. Ke- 
nunciation is the first law of co-operation; that is to say, 
the League demands a positive contribution from each of the 
co-operators to the common enterprise, which contribution it 
will cost him something to make. No human association, 
least of all a “ League of free and independent peoples,” could 
be constituted on the understanding that some are benefactors 
and others beneficiaries; for this would make the benefactors 
masters of the situation and the beneficiaries their dependants. 
To each according to his several ability; but for all alike, 
great and small, the rule holds unconditionally that they must 
place at the service of the League some portion of the wealth, 
opportunities, possessions, privileges, labour, skill, and genius 
which they have hitherto regarded as exclusively their own. 
Something must be renounced by each. What is it to be ? 

Except ‘on the basis of self-renunciation all round the 
League of Nations is not even a thinkable proposition. But 
the test of our earnestness will not come until we pass from 
the general statement that renunciations must be made, to the 
precise offer of what we are willing, here and now, to re- 
nounce. It is futile, nay childish, to wait for the others to 
begin, each reserving its offer until the rest have made theirs ; 
on which terms, it is clear, no offer will ever be made. The 
project of a League of Nations will remain in the realm of 
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discussion, a mere theme for debate, until some great State, 
or some State with a great soul, steps into the arena with a 
bold offer of what precisely it is prepared to give up for the 
common good of mankind. This is the crux of the whole 
problem. ‘To this danger-point all the statesmen and govern- 
ments which have endorsed the League must sooner or later 
come ; to this test all nations must submit. But to the great 
States, which have much to renounce, the test will be more 
severe than to the small, which have little. How hardly shall 
States that have riches enter the Kingdom of God ! 

Let us, then, before we say any more about a League of 
Nations, try our earnestness (and our courage) by the test 
question— What in particular, precisely what, are we as 
Britons prepared to renounce? What “limitations” are we 
prepared to impose on our national action? What “incon- 
venient obligations” are we willing to incur? On the main 
point there should be no illusion. If any of us think that a 
League of Nations will endorse our national valuation of 
our own merits, confirm us in possession of all our present 
advantages, and give us a charter to make a good thing for 
ourselves out of a pacified world—we are surely pursuing 
a vain thing. We shall have to submit to international 
discipline—like all the rest; to obey rules that are not en- 
tirely, nor mainly, of our own making; to endure correction 
and rebuke; to hold loosely by our self-valuation ; to accept 
a place in the world’s affairs more in accord with the world’s 
estimate of our merits as distinct from our own estimate ; and, 
above all, to be ready, when occasion demands, to enforce 
the ideal of the League against ourselves, against what may 
seem to us our national advantage. ‘There-must be no mis- 
take about the fact that the League of Nations is an heroic 
enterprise, in the sense that it calls for unselfishness on the 
part of all nations concerned in its foundation or in its main- 
tenance. These are stern but inevitable conditions, and it 
were well that they should be solemnly taken account of from 
the outset. 

It can hardly be denied that the dealings of political States 
with one another in the past show little evidence of such a 
disposition ; nor are the signs of it always to be found even 
among propagandists who are most vehemently advocating a 
League of Nations at this moment. International morality 
has not yet risen to this level ; nor is it easy to believe that an 
international coup d'état, however impressive, could suddenly 
effect so great a change of heart. Some process of education 
seems to be demanded, some method of gradual and pro- 
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gressive approach. It may be that the community of man- 
kind would come sooner, and come in more enduring form, 
if we laid aside the attempt to compass international morality 
at a stroke and contented ourselves at first with some more 
modest proposal, as a growing-point for the great design. 
“The best teaching of international morality,” says Royce, 
“must take at present indirect forms.” 

In the belief that the foundations of international morality 
are not yet strong enough to sustain some of the vast structures 
that are now being planned, I am venturing to bring forward 
a proposal for the international control of war finance as 
a beginning of co-operative enterprise and of co-operative 
education among peoples. This proposal, I am aware, lacks 
the moral splendour that attends some of the others, and is a 
poor theme for eloquence ; but it has certain business-like 
pretensions which may perhaps entitle it to a hearing. At 
the same time, the element of heroic unselfishness, involved 
in all schemes of co-operation, is not altogether absent from 
this one ; there is probably enough to begin with in a world 
so backward as ours in the knowledge and practice of inter- 
national morality. 

Before passing on I wish to make it clear that I am 
indebted to the late Professor Royce, of Harvard University, 
not only for the general conception of community life which 
forms the background of this article, but for some of the 
practical proposals explicitly brought forward. His views on 
the subject will be found in a little book, War and Insurance, 
published shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in 1914.1 


To whatever extent we establish international control of 
war finance, to that extent we obtain international control of 
the whole war situation. A militant State controlled in respect 
of its war finance would at the same time be controlled in 
respect of its power to make war. 

Though finance need not be counted among the positive 
causes of war, it is at least one of the essential conditions 
without which the positive causes cannot operate. ‘I'o with- 
draw an essential condition from a group of causes is, of 
course, to render the whole lot inoperative; and the question 
arises, therefore, whether the war-making forces could not be 
effectually defeated by putting a decisive international check 
on war finance. 

The more one considers the nature of war finance, and the 
conditions that surround it, the stronger becomes the conviction 
1 War and Insurance, by Josiah Royce, The Macmillan Co., 5s. 6d. 
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that this is, indeed, the Achilles-heel, the vulnerable point, in 
the whole system of war-making forces, or, if the figure be 
preferred, the weak link in the chain. ‘The others are more 
conspicuous and morally more challenging ; but many of them 
occupy almost impregnable positions which seem to defy direct 
attack. They are protected in their seats by ancient traditions; * 
they have powerful allies in patriotism and national honour ; 
they run in the deep grooves of habit ; they are entangled with 
baffling questions of sovereign rights. War finance, on the 
other hand, is relatively unsupported by these great alliances. 
Were the British nation, for example, required to surrender 
the Navy to international control, patriotism and _ national 
honour would at once arise in most formidable opposition. 
But were the proposal made to place our war loans under inter- 
national trust, the question would mainly be one of good 
business or bad. It could be argued with less disturbance 
from the side of habit, prejudice, and. sentiment. And yet it 
would be found that the war finance which pays for the Navy 
is fully as relevant to peace and war as the Navy itself. 

There is another reason for regarding war finance as the 
least difficult—I will not say the easiest—of the war-making 
forces to be placed under international control. The control 
of finance in general has already acquired the character of a 
highly theoretical science, commanding abundant resources 
of expert skill in all the civilised communities of the world. 
This science is now in a position to deal with the largest and 
most complicated problems, and to give them answers which, 
in respect of exactitude and trustworthiness, compare most 
favourably with the kind of answers to which we are accus- 
tomed in the realms of political speculation. In addition to 
its theoretical principles, finance has acquired, as the result of 
long experience, a body of working methods the general 
nature of which is not only familiar to the public at large, 
but almost universally trusted. ‘These methods, in the hands 
of the banker, the actuary, or other expert, have proved them- 
selves of the highest value as means of uniting divergent 
interests into a common interest, and of making transactions 
profitable to all parties which would otherwise be profitable to 
none. Most of them may be described, without fancifulness, 
as methods of reconciliation, by which risks are distributed, 
disasters averted, burdens shared and resources pooled for bear- 
ing them. Thus they possess a high moral value in addition 
to their economic usefulness. In the institutions which finance 


1 See the writer’s article on “ Arms and Men” in the Hissert Journat for 
October 1918, to which the present article is the sequel. 
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has created there is indeed a large element of unprofessed 
Christianity, which might be illustrated by many notable 
texts from the New Testament, but for which these institu- 
tions have received less credit than is their due; so that one 
is often tempted to think the bankers and the actuaries will 
go into the kingdom of heaven before the diplomats and the 
political philosophers. It is enough, however, that we con- 
centrate attention on the practical efficacy of the methods in 
question, both in the negative way by preventing collisions 
and cross purposes, and in the positive way by harnessing 
divergent interests to a common purpose, enlarging the scope 
of enterprise, providing incentives to industry, and greatly 
increasing the forces on whose activity industrial civilisation 
depends. All this science, together with its methods and 
working institutions and its highly skilled personnel, now 
stands ready for application to war finance and for extension 
to the international scale. This is a great advantage. 

What has been said should make it clear that the proposal 
now before us is at no point and in no sense opposed to the 
project known as a League of Nations, nor to the programmes 
associated therewith. International control of war finance 
shares the motive and aim otherwise expressed, for example, 
by international control of armaments. The motive is a 
positive interest in the community of mankind, and the object 
is a secure and lasting peace. Such differences as exist between 
the two proposals resolve themselves mainly into differences 
of method. Let us glance at them. 

The proposal to put war finance under international control 
attacks the problem higher up—that is, nearer to its source— 
than the proposal to control armaments. Instead of putting 
its hand on armaments after they have come into being, it 
would check the forces which bring them into being ; instead 
of prohibiting their manufacture, it would place obstacles in 
the way of paying for them; and instead of prescribing the 
circumstances under which they may be used, it would make 
their use under all circumstances so expensive and hazardous 
that every nation with a due regard for its own interest 
would think not twice but thrice before embarking on war. 
Whether war can ever be profitable to the nation making 
it is of course open to debate; but this method would so 
obviously impair the chances of profitableness as to diminish 
greatly the risks of its occurrence. And it would do this 
without appealing to force, and might even render the institu- 
tion of international police, with all its difficulties and dangers, 
unnecessary. At the same time it makes no pretence to be 
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a magic formula. It is, or claims to be, no more than a 
business-like proposition. . 


To grasp the nature of the proposal we must turn aside 
for the moment from the question of peace and war and 
consider certain broad economic facts. 

The first is the fact that as a result of war finance industrial 
civilisation stands at this moment enormously in debt, its 
future mortgaged to an extent which in the total cannot fall 
far short of fifty thousand millions sterling. Most unfortun- 
ately this sum by meaning so much is apt to mean nothing, 
our minds being wholly unable to grasp it. 

The second is the admitted need of an industrial revival of 
unexampled magnitude and energy to make good the losses 
of the war, to meet the charges on the debts aforesaid, and 
above all to supply the immense resources required for recon- 
struction in a multitude of forms.’ 

The third is the close connection between these debts and the 
possibilities of industrial revival. 'The debts are a heavy burden 
on industry: they bleed its resources; they divide its forces ; 
they shake its morale; and, above all, they threaten the 
foundation of international credit, which must be rendered 
secure if the industrial revival is to take place at all. 

Obviously there is a large element of very formidable risk 
in the general economic situation, which if not guarded against 
may prove the downfall of our hopes, however bright these 
may otherwise be. These risks are common to all industrial 
nations ; they threaten vital interests in which all are involved 
together; they beset the industrial enterprise of the world 
as a whole, and the question at once arises—Can international 
action be taken for minimising the danger, by pooling the risk 
and by pooling resources to meet it ? 

If that question can be answered in the affirmative, observe 
what follows. Im the first place, there rise before us the 
outlines of a positive co-operative undertaking, of pith and 
moment, in which all nations great and small may at once 
combine some portion of their resources, energy, and skill, and 
this not for the purpose of guarding against each other's illwill 
(a most questionable motive for co-operation), but for mutual 
protection against risks which threaten them all alike—an 
undertaking, therefore, which has from the outset the char- 
acter of goodwill, and for that reason is likely to stimulate a 


1 See, for example, the election programme of the Labour Party, in,which 
the State is to pay off the war debt by a tax on capital for thousands of millions, 
and at the same time raise capital for a long series of vast undertakings. 
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rapid development of the co-operative movement in many 
other international forms. In the second place, the contem- 
plated co-operation, in so far as it deals with the results of 
war finance in the past, opens an opportunity for putting 
decisive checks on the war finance of the futwre—as I shall 
show more fully later on. Thus two birds are killed with one 
stone. The nations combine to guard and insure the stability 
of the industrial enterprise on which all their fortunes depend 
in common, and in so doing they combine for peace. Could 
the object which the League of Nations has in view be more 
truly defined ? 


Is it possible to describe in advance the kind of method 
which would be required to initiate active co-operation, on 
international lines, under circumstances such as I have just 
indicated? This, I think, can be done. 

It would be, on the whole, a method which unites divergent 
interests into a common interest, and thereby creates a 
relatively safe situation out of a multitude of dangerous 
relationships. ‘To the combining States it would give motives 
for respecting each other’s rights, guarding each other’s 
property and desiring each other’s welfare, and in this way 
would introduce mutual loyalty and a sense of honour among 
all concerned in the enterprise. It would direct the common 
activity of the unit-nations with as little aid as possible from 
coercive forces of one kind or another, these being provocative 
of the conflicts which it is intended to supersede ; its penalties 
and rewards would be automatic, and it would not depend 
on the issue of political controversies, on the caprices of public 
opinion and on the intrigues of diplomacy. It would be at 
once scientific and ideal: scientific in the precision of its 
rules and the orderliness of its procedure, ideal in the sense 
of pointing to community life. As affecting the interests of 
vast populations and therefore requiring their consent, our 
method would have to be familiar to the public at large and 
thoroughly tested by experience; a method of proved trust- 
worthiness and efficiency; commanding resources of expert 
talent in those appointed to make use of it and enjoying 
respect from those on whose behalf it is to be used. In brief, 
it would have to satisfy the economic demand by indicating 
good business, and it would have to satisfy the moral demand 
by indicating goodwill. 

Is any method of finance, fulfilling all these conditions, 
known to exist? Has any such been tried on a scale 
sufficiently wide to warrant the belief that by a further 
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extension it might be carried into the international field, 
become a principle of international action, and so create a 
relatively safe situation out of the dangerous complex of 
international relationships ¢ 

There are at least two such methods, fiduciary and non- 
political in their nature, which answer to most if not all of 
these conditions: the one is Banking, the other Mutual 
Insurance. Of the first I say nothing here (though much 
might be said) beyond remarking that international banking 
might either precede or follow international insurance, with 
which, in any event, it is related. For reasons which will 
presently become clear, I desire to call attention to the second 
as an instrument of extraordinary power and promise, ready 
to hand for accomplishing the first task of a League of 
Nations, as this has been conceived and set forth in what 
has gone before. 


In a matter of this kind, involving vast issues on the one 
hand and requiring scientific precision on the other, the right 
order of thought is, I take it, to begin with. the ideal or the 
dream, and then, if we can, to develop our vision, by reference 
to existing facts, into a business-like and practicable proposi- 
tion. Let us follow this order. 

Indulging our imagination, then, after the manner of 
idealists, and waiving for the moment whatever practical 
difficulties may hereafter suggest themselves, let us suppose 
that the nations, desirous of concerted action for the common 
benefit, and moved by a powerful co-operative impulse, have 
created a vast fund by contributions all round, to be inter- 
nationally administered as a protection against certain risks in 
which they are all involved together. Whatever resources a 
nation may possess on which to build up its own industrial 
revival, let the nation in question be supposed to have in- 
vested—or, if the term be preferred, to have renounced—a 
portion of such resources in the fund, and let it have done 
this either in the name of good business, or in that of the 
moral ideal, or in both. 

Great Britain, for example, is said to be in a position to 
treble her wealth after the war,! and to have resources adequate 
for the purpose. Very well: let Great Britain contribute, 
invest, or renounce a portion of these resources to the Inter- 
national Fund, and let other States do likewise according to 
their ability. 

1 | take this from the publisher’s announcement of Economic Statesmanship, 
by J. Ellis Barker. 
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The resources to be thus invested are doubtless of many 
kinds: they consist, for example, of capital in actual being, of 
trading advantages, of tangible things like territory, ships, 
routes, ports, coaling stations, markets, gold ; and of intangible 
things like credit, or even intelligence, skill, experience, good 
faith. Let each State, then, according to its ability, stand 
ready to make its contribution in one or other of these forms, 
not only investing its “money ” in the fund but lending it the 
means and the men that are needed to put the “money” to 
the best account. Let the total thus created, with or without 
territorial basis,’ constitute a reserve against certain risks which 
expose the industrial interests of the nations, regarded as 
unitary, to possible shipwreck. In all this, be it observed, 
nothing more is demanded in principle of States or peoples 
than would be demanded of a number of shipowners insuring 
their ships, though of course the scale of operations would be 
larger. Self-renunciations, truly, would be involved, but they 
would be of the same nature in the one case as the other; and 
in both they would be justified, where practicable, on grounds 
of good business, as well as on grounds of sound morality. 

But the risks against which this international fund is 
deposited are not, of course, to be left indeterminate. There 
are a multitude of international risks from which selection 
might be made, from crop failures to world war. Some, 
perhaps, are not insurable on any terms, though one hesitates 
to say this in view of the number of accidents once deemed 
outside the range of actuarial method but now insured as a 
matter of daily business. In a certain sense it matters little 
what particular type of risk be chosen, so long as it be one 
in which nations are reciprocally concerned; and I would 
emphasise in passing that the value of the general proposal 
is by no means bound up with the particular selection I am 
about to offer. Moreover, it is certain that if a beginning were 
made at any point where the common interests of industrial 
nations are vitally threatened, the process would rapidly extend 
until it had permeated the whole realm of internationally in- 
surable risks—thereby repeating the wonderful history of en- 
larging conquests which insurance has achieved in the particular 
communities which practise it. 

Other things being equal, however, attention would naturally 


! The suggestion has been made that a vast region in Central Africa, 
formed by contributions from several States, should be handed over to the 
International Trust, to be administered in the interests of all nations. The 
suggestion is worth consideration. Might it not help to solve the problem of 
the conquered German Colonies ? 
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be concentrated, at first, on the risk which is most immediate, 
most menacing, and most widely shared by the various in- 
dustrial communities. What this is I have already indicated. 
It is the risk of national insolvency, occurring here or there, as 
a result of war finance, and threatening, wherever it occurs, 
a breakdown of international credit and the consequent para- 
lysis of the industrial revival on which all depends. Is this a 
risk against which the nations can take concerted measures ? 
If it is, such measures clearly ought to be taken. 

Pursuing our dream, then, we are now to suppose that the 
whole mass of war indebtedness’ which is the source of this 
danger has been placed under international management 
and control, the necessary power being vested in a Board of 
Trustees chosen ad hoc on the ground of their ability to deal 
with such matters and their proved loyalty as public servants. 
Let one of the powers in question be that of selection and 
rejection, as exercised in ordinary insurance, so that our inter- 
national Board can decline responsibility for debts that are 
technically “bad.” Let the Board now charge itself with the 
tusk of organising the whole finance of war indebtedness as 
a unitary system, collecting from each nation the revenues 
required for the service of the debts selected as reasonably 
“good,” and guaranteeing, under specified rules, the payment 
of the interest. 

The International Reserve being constituted in the manner 
described in a preceding paragraph, let each guaranteed State 
now make an annual payment to the International ‘Trust, pro- 
portionate to the guarantees it was seeking, the funds for such 
annual payment being raised by a compulsory insurance tax? 
on the whole of its debt-holding population, in a manner pre- 
sently to be described. By these two means our International 
Trust or Board is now equipped with funds in hand and with 
prospective revenues. 

The next stage in the development of our dream is to 
imagine that the vast funds thus placed under international 
control are employed in the manner and under the rules proper 
to an incorporation of insurance: that is to say, they are to be 
invested in productive and well-accredited enterprises all over 
the world, and in whatever other business the nature of a great 
public Trust might warrant; and so distributed in the invest- 


| If the beginning were made with war debt the process might be easily 
extended to national debt as a whole. This indeed is implied in what follows. 

2 There are other methods of doing this, which might vary from State to 
State. After reviewing many, I mention, for the purpose of compressed illus- 
tration, that which appears to me the simplest. 
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ment as to be virtually inaccessible to the predatory designs of 
any State. Let the profits of all this business (conceivably 
immense) flow back under a scheme of equitable distribution 
to the various contributing States, to be applied by each to 
promotion of social warfare, whether in the paying off of its 
debts or in anything else the popular will might determine. 

And in the event of any State defaulting in its obligations 
to the Trust, breaking its contracts either by treachery or mis- 
fortune, let the Board be empowered, by international sanction, 
to take over the public finance of the said defaulting State, in 
so far as this might be necessary to make good the default.? 

It is obvious that such an arrangement would have many 
marks of insurance procedure, and if a name had to be found 
for it (though the name is of little importance) it would be 
called Insurance. The International Trust might indeed be 
described as an International Friendly Society, a not inappro- 
priate name for the scheme in its moral aspect. It would be 
equipped with a Reserve; its contract with a contributory 
State would have the character of a policy; the annual pay- 
ment would be a premium; the rules, the safeguards, the 
benefits, the penalties, the forfeitures would have much in 
common with those now familiar in the practice of insurance. 
On the whole, we may say that its nature would be fiduciary 
in the first instance and political only in the second; its 
methods would be those of business rather than those of 
diplomacy ; it would command no armed forces, would stand 
clear of the fortunes of parties, and would be comparatively 
undisturbed by national pride and wholly undisturbed by 
warlike traditions. Its managers would not in the main be 
politicians, but skilled and approved trustees. In short, the 
insurance character is manifest throughout. The resources of 
actuarial science would be enlisted in the service and high 
demands made on moral responsibility. Both are points to 
the good: the one as assuring a body of sound principles to 
begin with; the other as providing a much-needed school for 
international morality. 

These last considerations have brought us down somewhat 
from the realm of dreams in which we started, and we begin 
to feel the solid earth. This feeling is strengthened as we 
turn to consider the probable consequences if our dream were 
fulfilled. 

By giving a measure of security to international credit— 
absolute security of course is not claimed—one at all events 


1 Royce shows with great clearness how this can be done. 
2 I owe this important suggestion to a very able critic in the Financial Nens. 
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of the conditions would be attained without which industrial 
revival cannot take place. Whatever security might be gained 
in this manner would have indeed an immediate repercussion in 
sustaining and stimulating productive enterprise all over the 
world. Equally important would be the effect on distribution. 
For, be it noted, the essential principle of the whole under- 
taking is that of pooling the resources of nations for a common 
but defined benefit. That this distribution of pressures, 
burdens, and resources would be attempted on the international 
scale, between whole peoples, adds greatly to its significance as 
a distributive measure. May it not be that the right and 
only method of solving the problem of just distribution is that 
which begins with the largest units in the industrial enter- 
prise, to wit, with an adjustment of national inequalities, and 
gradually works downward from international ground until its 
principles have permeated and transformed the social structure 
of each separate community ? 


But how does all this affect the question of peace and war ? 

In the first place, it should be obvious that to what- 
ever extent any vital interest of all the nations is covered 
by insurance, you give to each insured nation a strong 
motive for protecting that interest from damage.’ Moreover, 
any insured nation which by warlike action damaged the 
insured interest in question, whether it be credit or merchant 
shipping or anything else, would pro tanto be damaging itself. 
Having insured my house along with my neighbours, it is 
clearly against my interest to set my neighbours’ houses 
. on fire. 

But if this were not enough—and, in a world subject 
to fits of madness, it might not be—a simple provision in 
the policy of each insuring nation would introduce a yet 
stronger deterrent motive. This provision would state that 
the guarantees accorded to existing war indebtedness were 
strictly subject to that indebtedness being increased no further ; 
and that any State embarking on an unpermitted war and 
thereby involving itself in further debt would immediately 
Jorfeit not only the guarantees it had purchased but the whole 
of its deposits and payments up to date, pending investigation 
of its conduct by the Court of the Trust. This would give 
pause even to the maddest. ‘The first occasion on which such 
action was necessary would reveal to the world, beyond all 


1 These proposals have been attacked on the ground that only dishonest 
nations would want to insure. Every form of insurance, when first introduced, 
was attacked on the same ground. It is the weakest of all the objections, 
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gainsaying, the truth of the proposition with which this 
article set out—that to have international control of war finance 
is to have international control of the whole war situation. 
By applying our method to the results of war finance in the 
past we obtain control over the war finance of the future, 
through the power thus possessed by the Trust to put decisive 
checks on any State that took action likely to increase its 
war indebtedness. 

To the expert objector who urges that the technical 
problems involved in these ideas are too complex to be 
handled by actuarial science—to him I am willing to make 
concessions. Let the scale of the dream be reduced. Instead 
of taking up the whole mass of war indebtedness, let us 
be content at first to put some considerable portion of it 
under international trust ; and instead of leaving the question 
of time indefinite, let the guarantees be limited to five years 
(more or less), so as to cover the period of extreme danger, 
as the next five years unquestionably will be. From such a 
tentative, experimental, and time-limited beginning let the 
proposal go forth to try its fortune in the world; there is 
enough prima facie evidence to wargant a trial. The mere 
effort to start it would do good, if only as proving that 
we are in earnest, and not mere phrasemongers, when we 
talk of a League of Nations—that, in short, we are prepared 
“to put money into the business.” If successful, the scheme 
would rapidly develop from its first form ; if unsuccessful, the 
world would incur no greater loss than it is otherwise threatened 
with. Moreover, it might well prove the beginning of that 
much-needed reform of international finance in general of 
which Mr Hartley Withers has written so wisely.’ 

In order to establish a yet firmer footing on the solid earth 
I will offer two concrete examples of the working of such 
a scheme. 

We will suppose the International Trust in being, and that 
Germany, one of the insured nations, attacks the United 
States, also insured. Automatically Germany at once incurs 
a staggering financial penalty: all international guarantees in 
her favour lapse, her deposits are forfeit, and the whole weight 
of her indebtedness is flung back on her own shoulders. Un- 
deterred by these prospects, Germany, we will imagine, persists 
in the attack, hoping to make good her losses by confiscating 
the Trust’s investments in her own territory, and by plunder- 
ing the United States. But at both these points she attacks the 
consolidated interests of the whole body of insuring nations, 

1 The Business of Finance, p. 192. 
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who, in consequence, automatically range themselves against the 
aggressor. Meanwhile no damage which Germany could 


inflict upon the United States would extend to American 


interests in the general property of the Trust, save in so far 
as these happened to consist of investments within American 
or within German territory. On these terms Germany’s 
rospects of plunder would be reduced and her prospects of 
oss would be enormous. And if the question is raised, what 
would happen in the event of a nation being utterly de- 
stroyed by conquerors, the answer may be given in the 
words of Professor Royce: “If a nation loses its life [this 
would apply also to its natural death], then its insurance rights, 
and of course its funds deposited in any form with the Inter- 
national Board, simply revert to the common fund of mankind, 
and are henceforth used . . . for the benefit of all insuring 
nations ” (War and Insurance, xxxi). 

The next illustration is chosen from different ground. I 
suppose myself to be the holder of £1000 in National War 
Bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent. Not reckoning taxes, 
this yields me an income of £50 a year. But in order to 
provide funds for paying its annual premium to the Trust, 
the State informs me that my £1000 will be subject to an 
Insurance ‘Tax in the shape of a reduction of interest from 
5 to 4 per cent.,’ thereby reducing my income to £40. But 
the £10 of which I am thus annually mulcted is by no means 
a loss to me—is in fact no more than a form of compulsory 
saving ; for the terms on which the State has insured itself 
with the Trust are such that these annual payments of mine, 
together with those of my fellow-citizens similarly insured, 
will accumulate into a capital sum, so that, when the time 
arrives for the redemption of my £1000 thirty years hence, I, or 
my heirs, will receive £300 in addition, together with a portion 
of such interest and profits as the fortunes of the International 
Trust may allow. This, on the whole, I accept as good 
business, remembering that I have already insured my life, 
with several eminently sound societies, on much the same 
. Some temporary renunciation would no doubt 

e imposed upon me, as it is by my life-policies. But am [I in 
earnest about a League of Nations? If I am, far greater 
renunciations than this would be gladly embraced. 


A few of the salient difficulties involved in these suggestions 
will now be briefly dealt with. 


1 This would involve that the insured interest would be at the rate of 
4 per cent. 
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It has been pointed out by several competent critics that 
an actuarial difficulty arises from the small number of insuring 
units (corresponding to the number of States involved) and 
the magnitude of each individual risk (corresponding to the 
war indebtedness of each insured nation). In regard to this’ 
the following points should be noted :— 

1. The debts selected being reasonably “good,” total 
default on the part of an insuring State is practically out of 
the question. ‘The actual risk would be that of partial default. 
This reduces the magnitude of the individual risk. 

2. The last consideration has suggested to some who have 
studied this plan a method of breaking the total debt into a 
large number of “ blocks,” which might be treated as separately 
insurable. Obviously the risk on the last “block” of (say) 
ten millions would be greater than on the first, a progressive 
increase being shown from the first to the last. This would 
introduce the problem of average involved in all insurance, 
and would be susceptible of mathematical treatment. 

8. Assuming the risk to be still abnormally large, it should 
be noted that the method of insurance taxation renders possible 
exceptionally high rates of premium. In the illustration 
given, where an extreme limit was purposely chosen, £4 of 
interest would be covered by £1 of premium, or 200 millions 
of interest by 50 millions of premium. Doubtless this would 
be found in any case excessive, but it shows the range of 
possibility. 

A second objection takes the form of stating that debt, as 
such, is not insurable. This, I would venture to submit, is 
hardly correct. If a tradesman whose books are open to inspec- 
tion can insure himself against bad debts, there seems no prima 
facie reason why lenders to the State should not do the same 
thing. Strictly speaking, it is not the debt that is insured but 
the loan. ‘This difficulty is mainly one of terminology. 

The last difficulty I can here deal with is connected with 
the formation of the International Reserve. In the original 
draft of these proposals, as published in the daily press, I 
contended, and still contend, that the nucleus of the Reserve 
should be formed by whatever indemnities the victors may 
impose on the vanquished. This aroused much criticism, on 
the political ground that Germany might in the long run 
derive some share of benefit from her own punishment. I 
confess that this has little weight with me, even on political 
ground, against the general reasons for the international fund- 
ing of the indemnities, no doubt with special application of a 
portion of them to individual cases. Moreover, I can conceive 
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of no method for the pacification of Europe from the benefits 
of which Germany can be excluded, even if it is desired to 
exclude her; and surely the method to be preferred is that 
which makes the benefit strictly contingent on her future 
good behaviour, as this does. 

However, the indemnities would form no more than a 
nucleus of the Fund, though possibly a vast one, and would 
need to be backed up by contributions all round from the co- 
operating States. These I can conagive as investments, strictly 
so called, though the idea of divestments, or gifts, need not be 
excluded if one chooses to suppose that the nations are in 
deadly earnest about the League. ‘There are at least some 
unexhausted States which could lend on a large scale to an 
international undertaking, and with far better results to them- 
selves and to mankind than they would get by lending to 
backward and corrupt governments notorious for disreputable 
finance. And there are no States so exhausted as to be without 
valuable resources, which might profitably be diverted in the 
same manner. It is, once more, merely a question of whether 
they are in earnest. If nothing whatever is to be either lent 
or given to international enterprise, the sooner the League of 
Nations is dropped the better ; the question for each State to 
ask itself being, primarily, not “ What shall I get owt of the 
League?” but “ What am I willing to put in?” 


Such, then, is one of the modes (doubtless there are others) 
in which a few men, after careful study, have thought it 
possible to give concrete form to Lord Grey’s second condition 
for a League of Nations. Whether or no these proposals will 
stand the scrutiny of the expert, it will probably be agreed 
that the difficult problems involved in the League are not to 
be solved by rhetorical methods, but require, above all else, the 
stern application of scientific principles. At least, it may be 
granted that proposals of the type suggested above might 
serve the useful purpose of testing the earnestness of “ govern- 
ments and peoples” which have professed their adhesion to the 
League. ‘This they would do by raising the commonplace but 
significant question of how far these converts are willing to put 
money into the business. 

From much of the propaganda put forth in favour of the 
League of Nations it would almost appear as though the 
object in view were the purely negative one of “ending war 
for ever,” and as though the only method known to the pro- 
pagandists for achieving this object were the negative method 
of entering into political compacts not to fight, thinly dis- 

Vor. XVII.—No. 2. 13 
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guised as positive compacts to fight the fighters. But this is 
wholly unsatisfying to those who are genuinely interested in 
the community life of mankind. Peace, conceived as not- 
fighting, affords no basis for active co-operation (the secret of 
all community life), which invariably reposes on a positive 
deed-to-be-done, and abhors the negative as surely as nature 
abhors a vacuum. One cannot doubt, indeed, that positive 
designs lurk behind these negative programmes, but too often 
they have been either congealed or vaguely stated in abstract 
terms, such as Justice, Liberty, Fraternity, International 
Right ; all of which terms lend themselves to various and even 
contrary interpretations, and thus provoke more quarrels 
than they allay, thereby justifying the motto, socictas mater 
discordiarum. It is at this point, when the negatives are so 
dangerous and the vagueness so bewildering, that our pro- 
posal offers a positive, concrete, and definite deed-to-be-done 
—and to be done at once, for the matter will brook no delay. 
A beginning has to be found ; and this is not likely to happen 
so long as we are content with abstractions like Justice or 
even Peace, or with negatives like not-fighting, as defining 
the business of a League of Nations. And is it not obvious 
that if the League succeeds in making a positive contribution 
to industrial stability, and thereby to industrial revival, it 
will be in a far stronger position for dealing with other and 
perhaps greater matters hereafter? Whereas by beginning 
at the other end the whole enterprise may conceivably come 
to nought. . 

For the fact that we are living in an industrial age clearly 
warns us that international peace can never be established on 
a foundation of industrial peril or ruin. The political States 
which are to be the units in the new fraternity of “ free” 
nations must be more than “ free ”—they must be assured of a 
reasonable measure of industrial order and prosperity within 
their own borders. ‘Soon there will be a League of Nations, 
and then the time will come to settle old scores at home, and 
to make things generally hot.” ‘This remark, overheard by me 
not long ago in a public place, where it was applauded, 
indicates the point of view I am here venturing to call in 
question. The picture of a number of “free” peoples 
“making things hot” within their own borders, and at the 
same time combining together to keep things cool in the 
world at large, is the picture of something which can never 
exist on this earth. International stability and industrial 
stability are interdependent; neither can be without the 
other ; and I am inclined to think that the best service the 
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League of Nations can render to the first is by making a 
substantial contribution to the second. 

This suggests an immediate application for President 
Wilson’s famous motto, “to make the world safe for demo- 
eracy.” Asa practical first step towards making the world safe 
for democracy let the League of Nations begin by taking what 
measures it can to make the world safe for the industrial revival. 
For unless the industrial revival is secured there will be no 
world in which democracy or any other system can thrive. 
There will be neither prosperity nor peace. 


A few propositions will suffice to sum up this article. 

1. Good national conditions cannot exist in the absence of 
good international conditions. The interests of this working 
world are unitary. The age of isolated national prosperity 
is past. 

D Since we are living in an industrial age, international 
reconstruction will deal largely with industrial forces, in- 
dustrial motives, industrial methods, industrial renunciations, 
and industrial aims. 

8. It is on the field of industry that the nations of the 
future are destined to be either friends or foes. 

4. It is impossible for any nation, even our own, to “treble 
its wealth, production, and income” after the war wnless the 
other nations are doing much the same thing. Let the nation, 
then, which hopes to do this help the others to do likewise, 
making “renunciations” accordingly. 

5. The more the nations co-operate in this way, the 
stronger will become the motives to peace and the weaker 
the motives to war. 

6. Political aims have a tendency to develop into war 
aims, and have, in fact, caused most of the wars in history: 
whereas industrial aims have a tendency towards peace. 

7. On a survey of existing industrial institutions we find 
that several are admirable models of community life. One or 
other of these may be better adapted for extension to mankind 
at large than the particular model known as the political State, 
hitherto far too exclusively considered. A corporate union of 
peoples is thus foreshadowed “which is neither a nation, nor 
a court of arbitration, nor an international congress, nor a 
federation of States.” 

__ 8. The principle to guide the formation of this new entity 
is approximately, and to begin with, that of bearing one 
another’s burdens, in the scientific expression of it known as 
Insurance, which has already permeated the social structures 
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of separate societies, developed a high degree of theoretical 
accuracy, and proved itself endlessly flexible and fruitful in 
reconciling antagonisms. 

9. In giving to the League of Nations this orientation it is 
most desirable that its establishment should not be left too 
exclusively in the hands of statesmen, diplomats, politicians, 
international lawyers, political philosophers, and others, likely 
to be in bondage to purely political traditions, but that every 
opportunity should be given to labour, business, and finance 
to contribute their experience, their science, their methods, 
their loyalties, and their ideals to the matter in hand. 

10. Finance is not, as some think, the rich man’s art. It 
is the art of the Public Trust. Its business lies at the centre 
of community life, as developed by industrial civilisation. 

11. In all this the man to be sought for, and on whose 
discovery everything depends, is the man who unites in 
himself the breadth of the international mind, the trained 
accuracy of science, and the faithful spirit of the trustee. 

It is the. last-named individual, the faithful trustee, to 
whom we should learn to look more and more as the saviour 
of industrial society and the guardian of the peace of the world. 
Fortunately the type is not uncommon; as Royce truly says, 
it is a type which our society has been singularly successful in 
breeding. We find the faithful trustee everywhere; we find 
him even at the centre of things, bearing the weight of the 
industrial system on his strong shoulders, as Atlas bore the 
world, wise, skilful, patient, hidden, unacclaimed, but of all 
men the most essential. Let him withdraw his support, and 
down comes the whole structure in ruins which neither the 
diplomat nor the agitator can rebuild. The faithful trustee 
goes by many names and appears in many characters, often 
unrecognised, sometimes hated by those whose interests he 
serves, but always at his post. He is the man we need, and 
need most of all for the great reconciling work now afoot 
which is to establish the community of mankind. This was 
the burden of Professor Royce. 


L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorpb. 
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THE NEW COMPATRIOTISM. 


ERNEST RHYS. 


“THEN did the Governor of the Universe let go, as it were, 
the tiller, and depart into his own Watch-tower, and fate and 
inborn impulse began to cause the Universe to revolve back- 
wards again. ... And the Universe was shaken as with a 
great earthquake to its depths by reason of the concussion 
of the reversed revolution, and the strife betwixt the two 
contrary motions, . . . whereby was wrought a fresh destruc- 
tion of living creatures of every kind. ‘Thereafter, when the 
due time was come, the Universe at last ceased from its tumults, 
and confusion, and earthquakes ; and coming into a calm, and 
being set in order, went forward duly in its course, calling to 
mind alway the teaching of the Maker and Father of all.” 
Plato’s account of the Universe out of gear and of its return 
to order after the era of disturbance is one to strike home 
to us in the moment of escape from war. We too have felt 
a shock, like a cataclysm in Nature itself, and we are not yet 
out of the vortex. And not only our physical consciousness 
has been shaken. Our two philosophies—that by which we 
live, and that which we think out for ourselves of a night— 
have been shaken too; and we are glad to turn for comfort 
to any myth of earth’s renewal, believing with Plato in the 
law that reinstates, and trusting to that resiliency in human 
nature which helps men to find again the true concurrency. 
Those of us who are political veterans, old hands in the 
difficult matter of living and moving concertedly, may find 
ourselves in the rdle of the Eleatic Stranger in the Dialogue, 
only to hesitate in fulfilling it. We are bound to see that 
the party of youth, figured by Plato in the guise of the younger 
Socrates, is out to speed the process of restitution as we cannot 
hope to do. If our young Socrates has come back from the 
wars, having fought for us, and risked his very life to bring 
197 
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the world-at-odds back to its even stride—it seems fair that 
he should do most of the talking, and not we theoretic 
onlookers and stay-at-homes. At any rate he claims, and is 
bound to claim, a positive voice in setting the world to rights 
and assuring to mankind a happier future. He is not satisfied 
to act as prompter to his elders. His tone is that of the 
opener of the plea, his accent that of the young soldier I met 
on the pier at Havre, in the second autumn campaign, as he 
was gazing homeward across the Channel:—‘“ We are not 
going back after the war,” he said, “to the same old state of 
things. No, we shall not be satisfied till we have swept away 
some of the rubbish, and made a better place of it to live in.” 

The terrible ordeal our young soldiers have gone through, 
one that has brought them into closer relations with those 
of other races—American, Australian, French, Italian, Indian 
—has not failed to quicken them to a sense of vast new 
opportunities and a more assured commonalty in the time to 
come. We gather it from their casual sayings, their letters 
home, and their latest books of war-verse. It sounds in the 
lines of a Welsh poet who wrote under the name of “ Hedd 
Wyn”? and died in the field—lines that figure the young man 
militant as Prometheus : 


“ Before, earth’s woes and clouds are sped : 
Behind, the day-dawn breaks the night : 
There, terrible in revolt, I said, 
Prometheus waits with uprear’d head 
To lead the Crusade of the Morning Light.” 


It is heard from the latest Jewish poet, “ Moysheh Oyved,” 
whose new song of the Children of Israel has recently been 
translated from the Yiddish : 


“ Their way was dark, and they stumbled and trod on the weaker ones ; 
But I will take them all under my wings, endow them with my spirit, 
illumine them with my light, 
Till all nations shall serve one God, speak one language, and sing one song.” 


Less hopefully, it is heard in Mr Alec Waugh’s book of 
poems, published while he was a prisoner of war in Germany : 
“O clanging bells, O brazen pride, 
Forget, forgive ; 


Remember for a moment those that died 
And those that live.” 


And in America a rebel poet, whose extravagant assertion 
of his own powers has prevented his getting a hearing— Mr 


1 White or Blessed Peace. 
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Nelson Gardner,—sounds it when he writes that they who 
build with stone and mortar 
“ Or will that wildest archways shall be thrown 


Across historic tides—theirs is a guild, 
Whose visions are by verities fulfilled.” 


Other reminders we might take from the same sources 
to prove their stubborn belief in the freer and surer human 
opportunity that is bound to come. ‘This faith of theirs is no 
doubt closely allied with the irrepressible claim of youth to 
happiness, urged by that brave impulse of the blood, which 
is strongest in our forecasting years. ‘The formula of deliver- 
ance, which it seeks, was summed up long ago in the Golden 
Rule, as recognising that human happiness, in its enlargement 
growing godlike, and in the exuberance of its delight be- 
coming fluid, must flow out to one’s fellow men and women 
in the whole universe. ‘ As the morning sun to me, so be it 
to thee!” said the Sheikh. In truth the young poets and the 
true lovers, in the largesse of their hearts, transcend the desire 
for individual bliss and draw all the rest of the living world 
into their communion. They are citizens of a city, so of all 
cities; children of a mother-country, so of all countries. They 
= with another new poet in her song of “ The Stars on the 

own ”: 


“ As I sit at the door of my house, 
And as far as the eye can see, 
There are houses and houses like mine,— 
It seems very strange to me.” ! 


It means that the expanding circle of goodwill is deter- 
mined at one’s own door. If the door is kept shut, symbol of 
a closed portcullis, the spirit of good-fellowship is left out in 
the cold. 

We need not pretend that these notions sprang up yester- 
day—for, like most new ideas, they are very old. They existed, 
it is certain, long before a certain Doctor Price preached the 
bold sermon that fired Burke in his famous Reflections on the 
French Revolution. The idea of a great heritage, to be shared 
freely among one’s fellow-men, stated by some of our new 
poets, was realised by the old Celtic apostles with an even 
more fervid belief. Its echo sounds in the Latin hymn of 
Seachnall, sung at the communion in the old Irish churches ; 
in the preaching of Cadoc, in the story of Nindid the bookman 
who gave Brigit the Sacrament at her death: “So it came to 
pass that the comradeship of the world’s sons of reading is 


1 In a delightful book called Finding, by Helen Dircks. 
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with Brigit, and through her the Lord gives them every good 
thing.” It is expressed in Brigit’s naive desire for a perpetual 
ale-feast in Heaven: 


“I would like a great lake of ale, 
For the King of Kings ; 
I would like the people of heaven 
To be drinking it thro’ all the ages,” 


This great lake of ale, if you see it with Brigit’s eyes, is a 
symbol of the true communion, and gives reality to her belief, 
even as that glimpse of Wordsworth which shows him entering 
Coleridge’s cottage at Nether Stowey after a long hot tramp 
and taking deep toll of the ale-jug on the table gives reality 
to the schemes of Pantisocracy which he and Coleridge were 
then excogitating on the Quantocks. That “ Little Academe” 
of theirs, and the Celtic Isles of Youth, and the hopes for man- 
kind that are latent in our new poets are one. “The Lyrical 
Ballads” and the pages of “ The Prelude ” are instinct with the 
feeling that sped those day-dreams: 


“Dare I avow that wish were mine to see 
And hope that future times would surely see 
The Man to Come, parted as by a gulf 
From him who has been , . .” 


And again: 


“Even so could I unsoul 
Mose mysteries of being which have made, 
And shall continue evermore to make, 
Of the whole human race one Brotherhood.” 


The “ Young Italy” of Mazzini, the “Young England” 
that Disraeli sketched in his political novels, the “ Young 
Ireland” of Gavan Duffy and Thomas Davis, the little group 
of the Transcendentalists in “New England,” the “ Pre- 
Raphaelites” in London, the “Cymru Fydd” of the Tom 
Ellis and Lloyd George of a generation ago—-these are other 
manifestations of the same spirit, working for the renewal of 
mankind. 

Disraeli looks a strange figure to be set up in this gallery 
of visionaries, for now one hardly thinks of him save as the 
astutest of reactionaries, the sophisticated old statesman whose 
early Victorian romances are lost in the heavy upholstery 
of Lothair. Yet, it was he who said that if he wanted 
political foresight he would go to the young men for it. 
What would he have said, I wonder, had he been told that in 
the year 1844—the year in which he wrote Coningshy—a 
little group of city drapers’ assistants, meeting in an upper 
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room in St Paul’s Churchyard, was forming a sacred brother- 
hood destined to spread over the whole world ? 

From a worldly point of view everything was against these 
humble and pious rebels. Barely educated at all, according 
to Varsity notions; in habit puritanical, and narrow-minded 
according to the opinions of the gilded youth about them, they 
had in their hearts a fire of conviction that would not let them 
rest. Some of the records of their early association, that tell 
their fears for their own souls and their incontinent faith in 
their mission to save others, read like passages out of St 
Augustine. The diary of their leader shows that he was much 
influenced by the sayings of one eloquent divine: “ Let us 
live with one another as if we really believed that there was 
such a thing as brotherhood.” So the first manifesto sent out 
by the society spoke of winning “the eternal welfare of our 
fellow-mortals.” It was in fact a neo-Christian compatriotism, 
worked by an ardent League of Youth, that they sought to set 
up. ‘ Weshall not be surprised,” said the same document, “if 
the project, be reckoned by some a Utopian scheme.” One 
likes rather to dwell upon the criticism, and the derision too, 


_ that these would-be world compatriots of 1844 faced, because 


it is the cold wave that tests the long-distance swimmer. The 
idealists who scheme the restoration of a universe must be 
ready for the objectors and the believers in “ Let things be.” 
The reply to the old critics of the Y.M.C.A. is the circle it 
has put round the world. Its familiar soldiers’ shanty is a 
movable Shanti Niketan, a House of Peace built on the edge 
of battle-fields, where men of all faiths, sorts, and conditions 
forgathered as at an inn. of strange meetings. This plain 
wooden hut with the sign of the Red Triangle, where our men 
repaired on dark nights out of the mud and rain, shrapnel and 
shell fire, of France and Flanders, or where they sheltered 
from the hot suns of Egypt and India, is the pledge of a world 
citizenship that knows no ban. ‘The chain of these huts has 
been drawn loosely, but surely, around the world; and what 
touches one’s imagination most in this interlinking of the 
lands is the fact that it is the direct result of what seemed a 
mortal fracture in the commonwealth. 

The simplicity of the service makes its effect the more 
reassuring, and the concrete argument it offers for a world- 
wide concurrency of effort is better than many theoretic con- 
jectures about the social, civil, and remedial instincts of mankind 
in a state of war. The disease creates or educates the doctor ; 
the world-shaking inducts the return to the cosmic rhythm ; 
the famine teaches us to plant corn where before the land was 
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barren. And yet no mere working out of a law of compensa- 
tion in spiritual and human affairs will satisfy our young 
Socrates. He says in effect, standing at the door of his 
hut of vision, that the great adventure is only now beginning. 
He declares that “the old order is going out, in the wake of 
the Kaiser; that the ineradicable fighting energies of man 
will now go to tackle the actual forces of anarchy, the political 
Kaiserism ” (whatever he means by that) “and the threatened 
ugliness of a machine-made civilisation.” He says that the 
old compatriotism, as it appears in the military romances of 
Marlborough’s or Napoleon’s time, was instinct with a national 
egoism that shut off good-fellowship with the folk of other 
countries. Its prime word was that famous saying of the 
world-conqueror, quoted by Montholon, that he had wished 
his people should be The Great Nation,—what matter if ten 
nations were murdered to make that one? He will quote 
you that passage of Burke’s Reflections which deprecated the 
process in France from regional to national sentiment, by 
which its sons should become “ Frenchmen with one country, 
one heart, and one assembly ”—the reductio of that argument 
being the parish clerk. 

In the dialogue we began by quoting, Plato led us to an 
idea which Burke too would have undemocratically, but 
eloquently, expanded—the idea of the Eternal Statesman 
overruling the temporal statesmen of our choice. It is by a 
boldly un-Platonic extension of that idea that our soldiers 
home from the war, who are ready now to become soldiers 
in the “ war of liberation of humanity,” are urging the claims 
of a common mind of man, which shall give us our wiser 
Demos and equip him with the Folk Moot, the Commons, 
the Commonalty and the Commonweal of the future. If they 
add a League of Nations, and we point to the spoilt pedigree 
of that League in the past, they reply that what failed in the 
dry tree need not fail in the green. The old order is going, or 
has already gone. What of a League of Nations with a league 
of peoples behind it? So they cite a pragmatic philosopher 
(though he has sometimes argued on the other side) to the 
effect that “the spirit of fellowship is in the air,” and its breath 
has passed into the life of England and the whole civil world. 
The war is over, but its master-emotion is still powerfully with 
us, and it is one that serves for great experiments, and tempts 
us to make our newest proverbs out of St Augustine’s City of 
God and St Brigit’s “ Lake of Ale.” 

ERNEST RHYS. 
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ON SOME PARALLELS BETWEEN 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND A 
RE-UNION OF CHURCHES. 


Tue Ricut Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


Ir is difficult to define with completeness and precision either 
the term “ Nation” or “Church.” We all feel what we mean 
when we say we belong to this nation or that Church, but 
when invited to explain clearly what our nation or Church 
exactly is—its origin and bounds, its rights over us, and our 
rights in it—we hesitate, because we find ourselves confronted 
with problems both complex in their character and intricate in 
their solution. A nation is manifestly something more than 
a mere geographical expression. Nations are not made by 
rivers and mountains: though rivers and mountains play a part 
in compacting them. Even seas and oceans do not altogether 
either divide or unite them. All Ireland is bounded by the 
same seas, yet it is not one nation but two. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, although sundered by vast oceans, are in close 
national fellowship with Great Britain: a family fellowship 
whose bonds no distance weakens or breaks. Nationhood 
sometimes also includes varieties of race and language: as do 
both the British and American nationhoods. Even diversities 
of ordinances, regulations, and laws may co-exist among the 
various provinces of a single nation: each province administer- 
ing its own local affairs in its own way, and all the provinces 
uniting together in a single Commonwealth for the good of 
the whole. 

The purpose of the proposed League of Nations is to 
extend these bonds of common interests and brotherly fellow- 
ship beyond the internal limits of separate nations, so ex- 


panding them as to include many nations in one inter- 
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nationality for their mutual advantage. It is a great and 
lofty ideal; so great and lofty as to appear to multitudes 
altogether impracticable. And no wonder. For hitherto the 
most common attribute of nationhood has been exclusiveness. 
Even patriotism has been scarcely distinguishable from national 
selfishness. ‘The balance of power” has generally meant a 
trimming of the balance in favour of ourselves and against 
others. Neutrality itself has not been always generous; and 
much diplomacy has been a clever game played by men 
trained in the notion that the strength of one nation is best 
ensured by the weakness of other nations, the freedom of one 
by fetters on others, the prosperity of one by the adversity of 
others, the honour and glory of one by the shame and abase- 
ment of others. 

The utter falseness of these suppositions is one of the great 
moral discoveries of modern times, and is calculated to prepare 
the way of mankind towards the attainment of felicities 
undreamed of as yet. Their realisation will be slow. An 
imperfect world and an imperfect human nature will not 
suddenly, or even swiftly, learn the things that belong to its 
perfection. Traditions of the patriotism of exclusiveness are 
very tough and will die hard. They have a deep root in the 
old Adam which lurks in the best of us. For, as a quaint 
observer wrote long ago, “ Every man is the Adam of his 
own soul.” Whatever view we take of the ancient story of 
Satan in Eden, we can hardly doubt that some sort of Satan, 
either within or without us, or both, has often successfully 
tempted men through every stage of human history to make 
the lower choice between things good and evil: otherwise 
how could the world have failed to become long before now 
a better world? Its Creator meant it to be a very good 
world: nor have men’s vices and egotisms entirely frustrated 
the Creator’s design by making it an altogether bad world. 
Every succeeding century has left it on the whole a little 
better, touched with higher aspirations and emotions, than the 
centuries that went before. It is on the historic experiences 
of these gradual ascents that we may confidently build our 
hopes for the future unions of both nations and churches, 
and especially for their fuller and higher Christianisation. 

The present world-wide war, notwithstanding its innumer- 
able infamies and atrocities, seems to be hastening this process 
of Christianisation, especially in the deepening and widening 
of our perceptions of the indefeasible fact of the brotherhood 
of men. This brotherhood is not a discovery due to revolu- 
tionists: for revolutionists who have most loudly proclaimed 
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it have not seldom been amongst its most ruthless violators. 
Revolutions, indeed, have sometimes owed their origin and 
strength to the general negligence of the fact of human 
brotherhood, and their furious onslaughts on this negligence 
have frequently been the means of disinterring the living fact 
from the sepulchres of oblivion. But both the fact and its 
proclamation are older than all revolutions. They are among 
the foremost of sacred revelations. ‘God hath made of one 
blood all the families of men that dwell on the earth.” In the 
sight of God mankind has from- the beginning been regarded 
as one family. He is the Father of all men alike, without 
respect of race or person. ‘The primal mission of Christ was 
to open out to the gaze of mankind this long-obscured fact of 
the universal Fatherhood of God, together with its inseparable 
corollary of the universal brotherhood of men: and to put the 
divine seal on His mission by the sacrifice of Himself. 

It should obviously have been the principal passion of the 
churches to proclaim and promote this primal mission of their 
Lord. But for our sad knowledge to the contrary, it would 
have appeared inconceivable that any other objects should 
have absorbed their interests and their energies. As the 
churches, however, have largely failed to illustrate among 
themselves this spirit of brotherhood, it is not surprising that 
the nations should have failed also. But under the stress 
laid upon them by the war many nations, as witnessed by 
the general favour accorded to their proposed league, are at 
last becoming alive to the fact of human brotherhood and of 
the paramount necessity of bringing themselves into line with 
it in their interrelationships one with another. In_ this 
supreme matter they are giving a splendid lead to the 
churches, and happily the best of the churches are mani- 
festing a strong desire to follow their lead. The most pro- 
gressive nations are rapidly drawing towards the conviction 
that mutual co-operation is immeasurably better than mutual 
jealousy, both for the promotion of their own national interests 
and the common good of humanity: and the most Christian 
churches are more clearly perceiving that a narrow exclusive- 
ness is altogether oppugnant to their religion, and that by the 
exercise of brotherly love they can best advance their own 
sacred work, best commend themselves to each other and the 
world at large, best adorn the doctrine of their Founder and 
their Lord. 

It is from the rich depths of these convictions that the 
proposed League of Nations and the desire for a closer re-union 
of the churches have sprung into being and are continually 
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renewing their strength. The proposed League of Nations is 
no mere political or diplomatic league, and consequently 
worthless and impotent as that of the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 proved itself to be. It is to be a great moral league, 
founded on universal and irrefragable principles, and not 
merely sketched by the pens of potentates for the advance- 
ment of their own purposes. It is more than a treaty or 
series of treaties. It is more of the nature of an organism 
than a parchment. During the last hundred years we have 
had overwhelming evidence of the impotence of treaties 
to secure either peace or the preservation of international 
agreements. If the new League of Nations is to fare better 
than previous Leagues and Concerts, it must be built on 
different foundations and enlivened by a different spirit. It 
is the spirit that quickens and alone makes anything strong. 
Systems are more dependent on their spirit, than spirits on 
their system. Every system lives or dies according to the 
character and vigour of its spirit. The spirit of the proposed 
League of Nations is shown (1) by its decision not to attempt 
to intervene in the internal affairs of any nation—its forms of 
government, its laws and their administration—but only to 
claim a voice in the determination of such policies as touch 
the welfare of other nations ; (2) by its recognition that every 
nation is, or ought to be, a member of the universal family 
or brotherhood of mankind ; (8) and that when national affect 
international interests they must be treated internationally, 
2.€. as part of an indivisible whole, and not separately. These 
are some of the high ideals which the League of Nations seeks 
to actualise in the world. Nations like Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey, to which such ideals are abhorrent, can claim no 
right of admission to the league. Their introduction would 
be the ruin of the league. Morally they are backward and 
barbarous peoples. Might is their deity. Force their only 
conceivable solution of international conflicts. They worship 
animal strength, and like animals they rear their hopes on the 
downfall of others. The co-equal brotherhood of nations, the 
independent freedom of States however small, is entirely 
foreign to their thoughts and wills. Individually they are 
often kind : collectively always cruel. They have one standard 
for personal, another and far lower for public conduct. In 
technical, industrial, economic knowledge, all knowledge, i.c. 
concerned with materialistic pursuits, some of them, notably 
Germany, are in the vanguard of the world; but in moral 
aspirations and spiritual aims such as those which animate and 
inspire the League of Nations they lag deplorably behind. 
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Some day, let us hope, they may advance and be morally 
abreast of the civilised world ; but to admit them to the League 
of Nations now would be something like translating a Kinder- 
garten to the Sixth Form and requiring the Sixth to delay 
its work till the infants had reached the level of its attainments. 

The machinery needful for putting into practice the ideals 
of the League of Nations will be difficult to design and more 
difficult still to establish effectively. No nation finds it easy 
to devise means for framing and enforcing even its own laws, 
for so controlling their administration as to protect the rights 
and redress the wrongs, of its citizens, for policing and punish- 
ing offenders and obtaining full security for the innocent and 
law-abiding, together with equal liberties, equal opportunities, 
equal justice for all alike. But international affairs will be 
vastly more difficult to direct and decide, owing to their 
greater magnitude and complexity, than national affairs. No 
one has yet contrived a workable constitution for a Parlia- 
ment of Nations, or an effectual police for enforcing its 
decisions. Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for the invention 
of an adequate machinery. ‘The nations are not yet sufficiently 
leavened with the ideals of the league to discover and supply 
the machinery for actualising them. Hence the opportunity 
of the practical man for denouncing them as impracticable. 
But who is the practical man? Lord Beaconsfield once 
described him as “the man who practises the errors of his 
forefathers.” ‘The world is, however, growing weary of these 
practical men whose sustenance is dry memories of a dead 
past, and who have no vision of a more living, more beautiful, 
and more bountiful future. Practical men seldom dream 
dreams or see visions. Their vocation is, and far from an 
ignoble one, to find out the way for making practical use of 
the dreams of others, for inventing fit and adequate machinery 
for applying and carrying them out in everyday life. Some 
sort of ideals every man, even the most practical, is bound 
to adopt and submit to. The more materialistic the man, 
the more materialistic will be his ideals (in his case ideals 
are idols) : the nobler his ideals, the nobler the man. ‘The ideals 
of the League of Nations are confessedly more noble than those 
that have so largely directed the policies and practices of 
nations in the past. Let them therefore remain fixed and 
shining in the firmament of our lives. The existing league 
of the Allies, comprising most of the great nations of the 
world, is already producing very practical results as a fruit 
of its ideals. Its main machinery indeed, for the present, 
Is military force; but the bare fact that even the machinery 
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of war can work for the promotion of these ideals encourages 
the hope that when a righteous peace has been secured a 
nobler machinery will be discovered for their fuller realisation. 
Christ was content to lift up before mankind His matchless 
ideals, but He bequeathed no designs or forms of machinery 
for putting them into practice. The ideals are divine, 
originating in God; the machinery is human, and left, there- 
fore, to the reason and inventions of men. For two thousand 
years these ideals, by means of many forms of machinery, 
have been very slowly, yet most surely, performing their 
work. Few evidences of the power of these ideals have 
been more convincing than that recently given by President 
Wilson and the United States of America. No selfish interest 
had any share in persuading this great war-hating people to 
battle for the liberties and humanities of the world. The all- 
impelling force in their decision was the force of an ideal: 
the ideal of brotherhood among nations and the necessity of 
subjugating the despotisms which barred the way to its accom- 
plishment. Only give ideals time and opportunity to work 
and invariably they prove themselves the strongest of all 
forces among men. 

What are some of the parallels which naturally suggest 
themselves between the proposed League of Nations and the 
proposed re-union of the churches? ‘The term “Church” is 
as difficult to define with precision as the term “ Nation.” 
The Catholic has his own definition, and the Congregationalist 
his also: each being opposite to the other. We know with 
some certitude and definiteness what a church was in primitive 
Apostolic days. It was a local congregation of Christian 
people, sometimes numbering only two or three members. 
A congregation of twelve was entitled to have its own super- 
intendent or bishop. Clement says there were several bishops 
in the single city of Rome at the close of the first century. 
At a later date there were some hundreds of bishops in the 
province of North Africa alone. Gradually, however, under 
the pressure of altered circumstances, the need for adapting 
ecclesiastical organisations to the changing times, the in- 
ordinate multiplication of little local churches and the obvious 
wisdom of increasing strength by promoting unity, leagues 
of churches were successively formed. Urban bishops, being 
generally men of greater ability and higher culture than rural 
bishops, slowly superseded them by the simple process of 
arranging that the rural vacancies should not be filled. One 
bishop thus took the place, and did the work, of several bishops. 
One church also came to comprehend and include several 
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churches. The visible bond of this amalgamation of churches 
was the bishop. He was the impersonation of the united 
strength and co-operative fellowship of the several churches : 
the symbol of their unity. So overpowering was the need 
of unity felt to be among the churches, especially in face of 
pagan and imperial foes, and Gnostic with other heretics, that 
unbalanced zealots like St Ignatius and St Cyprian, in language 
which, as Bishop Lightfoot truly says, seems to us “ blas- 
phemous and profane,” declared that the “bishop stands in 
the place of Christ and even of God: he that has not the 
Church for his mother. cannot have God for his father: the 
bishop is in the Church and the Church is in the bishop, and 
if anyone be not with the bishop, he is not in the Church.” 
What a Nemesis of faction and strife has for centuries dogged 
the heels of these false and extravagant utterances! Ignorantly 
intended to promote the union of the churches, they have 
proved a prolific cause of their disunion; and until they are 
disclaimed and abandoned the complete re-union of the 
churches can never be achieved. Even if it could be achieved 
by such false persuasions, it would not be worth achieving, 
seeing that no fabric founded on falsities can be good or 
lovely or safe. 

It is remarkable that churches which pride themselves on 
their historic continuity should accord much weight to the 
assumptions and assertions of men like St Ignatius or St 
Cyprian. Neither shows any trait of genuine historic sense or 
historic perceptive. Research into their writings is rightly 
crowned with wreaths of learning ; but for practical purposes 
very few of their opinions are to-day of worth to us because 
(1) they are only fallible opinions, (2) the opinions of deeply 
prejudiced men, (3) opinions formed in an age whose spiritual 
needs and tests of truth were wholly different from ours. 
They imagined subjective or supposed revelations to be 
guarantees of truth. We have learned that the only satisfy- 
ing guarantee of truths, as of trees, is their fruit. Ignatius 
had probably been a slave. At any rate, his conceptions of 
authority were essentially servile. He claims no historical 
basis for his assertions, never alludes to the Apostles as 
his witnesses, but bravely announces himself_as the favoured 
recipient of direct revelations from heaven, as also on 
occasions did Cyprian. 

Cyprian began life as a heathen; and heathen notions 
remained embedded in his mind to the close of his career, as is 
shown by his free and frequent use of such terms as sacerdotium, 
altare, sacrificia; which, in the sense ascribed to them by 
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. Cyprian, are wholly foreign to, and significantly absent from, 
the New Testament. He had also been a lawyer, and legalism 
-was the virus which saturated all his plans for the organisation 
of the churches. Both Ignatius and Cyprian were intensely 
earnest men and sacrificed their lives for their convictions ; but 
martyrdom, although a splendid proof of the martyr’s sincerity, 
is no evidence whatever either of the truth of his opinions or 
the worth of his theories. Otherwise flat contraries would be 
equally true, such as the beliefs of Savonarola and Servetus, of 
Fisher and Cranmer. It is one chief characteristic quality of 
the modern mind, a quality strongly nourished by experimental 
science and the appeal to experience, to distinguish clearly 
between assumptions and actualities, theories and_ truths, 
opinions and facts. ‘This characteristic is a principal token of 
the vast gulf which often separates patristic from scientific 
ways of thinking. 

It is on the full and unreserved acknowledgment of this 
potent quality of the modern mind that every hope of a 
genuine re-union of the churches of Christendom ultimately 
depends. Make-beliefs will not serve. Neither will suppres- 
sion of beliefs. Least of all will the patient and scholarly 
disinterment of the opinions of men who died long centuries 
ago. It is of course highly interesting to know, e.g., what 
Ignatius or Cyprian wrote about Episcopacy or Apostolic 
Successions; but, even supposing that they were accurate 
thinkers, and that their general statements were in accordance 
not merely with facts as they viewed them but with facts 
as they actually were, which is a generous supposition, yet 
it is altogether impossible for the modern mind to think in 
terms of the patristic mind or to look even at facts from 
the same angle and point of sight. Our needs and circum- 
stances, our ways and laws of thought, are so entirely 
different from theirs that it is not possible for us to think 
exactly as they did without stagnation or to believe all that 
they believed without reversion. 

Bishop Creighton once most truly said that the Church of 
England stands for sound learning; but unsound applications 
even of the most sound learning can never make any institu- 
tion or society to stand securely. And what application could 
be more radically unsound than that which seeks to fix the 
mind of the twentieth century, even in ecclesiastical affairs, 
which after all ought to have some life and “move” in them, 
in the moulds and grooves of a long-vanished past. Our fore- 
fathers thought narrowly both of God and the Church: to us 
has been vouchsafed a wider, brighter vision. We can no 
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more go back to their ways of thinking than to their ways 
of travelling. 

Dr Turner, in his learned and temperate contribution to a 
recent treatise on The Early History of the Church and the 
Ministry, has practically but not completely grasped this basal 
truth. He contends that Apostolic Creeds and Apostolic 
Scriptures without Apostolic Successions would not have been 
sufficient for the continuous life and expansive vigour of the 
Catholic Church. Why? Because of their fixity, their im- 
mobility, their adhesions to the past. Apostolic Successions 
therefore, as I understand his argument, were necessary to 
keep the Church on the move, to help it to adapt itself to the 
changing wants of successive ages, to provide a channel in 
which religious evolution could freely flow. I do not agree 
with Dr Turner about the fixity of Apostolic Scriptures, 
To me one of the strongest proofs of their heavenly origin is 
their boundless elasticity and adaptability to the fresh require- 
ments of progressive ages. But I ask, if Apostolic Successions 
were vouchsafed for purposes of continuous adaptation to 
environment, why have they shown themselves so singularly 
inadaptable? Why, if the successions seemed to demand 
manual transmission in ages when other forms of transmission 
were scarcely conceivable, should they necessarily be supposed 
to demand manual transmission now when the manual trans- 
mission of spiritual gifts—“ grace-gifts,” as the Dean of Wells 
so happily designates them—is as inconceivable to the modern 
mind as any other form of transmission was inconceivable to 
the patristic mind, compounded as it largely was of Jewish 
and pagan mentality? If the succession means nothing more 
than an official seal of appointment, and not the bestowal of 
grace-gifts, then it is not a matter worthy of much serious 
discussion, far less is it a reasonable or sufficient cause for 
divisions. 

It is on the acceptance and more complete carrying out of 
Dr Turner’s principle of the need for keeping the churches, for 
the sake of their life and fruitfulness, in vital correspondence 
with their environment that we must build our hopes for their 
ultimate re-union. As the Apostles were in correspondence with 
their age, so must their true successors be in living touch with 
their several ages, otherwise they cannot be essentially Apostolic. 
This is, perhaps, the only form of genuine succession, at any 
rate the best of all successions, because in most close relation 
to God’s gracious promise to be with and guide His Church 
all the days of all the ages. To a considerable extent the 
churches have for long lost touch with their environment: a 
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loss which the proposed re-union aims at repairing. They have 
also grievously lost touch with the cardinal fact that God, as 
manifested in His Son, does not limit Himself to any single 
channel for the full and free conveyance of His gifts and graces. 
He is not a geographical God, tied down either to Jerusalem 
or Mount Gerizim. Nor is He a class or tribal or ecclesiastical 
God. He dwells with the meek and lowly of heart, whether 
Episcopalian or non-Episcopalian, Roman or Greek, Anglican 
or Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist, Congregationalist or 
Salvationist—aye! and often with some attached to no visible 
Church at all. As the League of Nations must depend for its 
stability and strength on the conviction of the universal brother- 
hood of men, so the league of the churches must depend for its 
loveliness and power on the full conviction and frank recogni- 
tion of the universal Fatherhood of God without distinction or 
respect of denomination. 

Until we are prepared to curse only that which God has 
cursed, viz. sin, and to hold out the hand of co-equal fellow- 
ship to all whom God has blessed, no re-union of churches 
worth having can either be attained or receive the divine 
benediction. As nations, without forfeiting their nationhoods, | 
must become international before they can be leagued together ; 
so churches, without necessarily forfeiting their denomina- 
tionalisms, must become interdenominational, or, better still, 
super-denominational, Christianly Catholic and Catholically 
Christian, before they can be joined together in godly union 
and concord. But when once the Spirit of the All-Father 
has permeated all the churches, then the fact of their re-union 
will be assured, although the form of it may still remain 
unsettled. All the churches will then be united as one 
family in God, with many family resemblances and also 
some particular differences. 

Meantime, while still preserving their independence, may 
not the churches learn to draw closer together by inter- 
change of pulpits and intercommunions at the Table of their 
common Lord? In battle areas these sapprochements are 
already being gloriously fostered. As no nation resolute on 
keeping separate from other nations can be fit or worthy to 
join the League of Nations; neither can any Church which 
stands apart from other churches be meet or ready to join a 
league of churches. In this league of churches no Church 
should attempt, or even desire, to intervene in the internal 
affairs of other churches. Each should be autonomous and 
independent, yet all inspired with the spirit of affiance and 
alliance. Then instead of suspicion there will be trust ; 
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instead of antagonism, brotherhood ; instead of aloofness, love. 
The one Lord, the one faith (not necessarily, and in every 
detail, the one Creed, but the one conviction of things 
eternal, immortal, and invisible), the one baptism, the one 
God and Father of all, will be -their bond; and in the 
warmth of this bond the chill of minor differences will 
gradually melt away, so that perhaps before very long the 
world may see not only a commonwealth of nations for the 
furtherance of the good of all the nations, but also a 
commonwealth of churches for the unity in diversity, the 
common good, of all the churches. This catholicity of the 
churches will help onward the commonwealth of nations, and 
the commonwealth of nations will contribute to the catholicity 
of the churches. The League of Nations aims at no uniformity 
in the government of nations, whether monarchic or republican. 
To wait for the advent of this uniformity would be to postpone 
the establishment of the league with all its benefits indefinitely. 
Similarly with the league of churches. It may be long before 
the churches can all agree upon forms of government and 
methods of administration; but surely with the messages of 
the war and the example of nations placarded before its eyes, 
no Church which does not confuse forms with faith, the letter 
with the spirit, means and channels of grace with its streams 
and ends, will be willing to*wait indefinitely for the spiritual, 
as distinct from the ecclesiastical, re-union of the churches in 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
J. W. CARLIOL. 





WANTED : ANOTHER ARCHBISHOP’S 
COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING 
OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 


THe Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., 


. Canon of Worcester. 


I am going to break a promise made nearly forty years ago to 
Archbishop Tait that no account should appear in public of 
a meeting of scientific men which he convened at Lambeth 
in the year 1881. 

No one will, I hope, consider the promise of silence 
binding any longer. I do so because the development of 


thought in the highest scientific world of that time, to which 
that meeting gave articulate expression, is now widespread, 
but is still largely inarticulate; and because some account of 
the meeting may help to focus on a very fundamental 
question the attention of those who are called on to consider 
and advance the teaching of the Church. I believe that of 
those who were present at that meeting Lord Justice Sir 
Edward Fry’ and myself are the sole survivors. 

The atmosphere of those days in the more thoughtful 
religious circles was one of serious perplexity. In face of the 
evidence for evolution, illustrated, reinforced, and popularised 
as it had been by Darwin, the defenders of the old form of 
the faith, as it was then held, felt that some points would 
necessarily, in the interests of truth, have to be surrendered: 
and they did not know where they would be ultimately able 
to make a stand. Their opponents were confident, not to 
say contemptuous. ‘“ We will not argue with you,” was their 

1 Since this paper was written Sir Edward has died in his 91st year. I 
had intended to send him a proof of this article, that he might check my 
recollections of the conference. Lady Fry has most kindly sent me an extract 


from his unpublished autobiography confirming my recollection, and mentioning 
the presence at the conference of Dr Asa Gray. 
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tone: “we will explain you; in fact, we have explained you 
away, and you know it.” ‘The prevailing views among men 
of science, so far as they found expression, were negative and 
materialistic, as well as confident. ‘The wisest were silent, sus- 
pending judgment; many retained their old faith, The men 
of the younger generation were also in suspense, but alert. 
The scientific arguments, the balance of reasoning, seemed all 
on one side. But was it wholly a question of argument and 
of reasoning? The pulpit and religious papers were busy, 
but were not convincing. They nibbled only at the fringes 
of the matter, we thought. They lacked knowledge, and 
insight, and weight. Such is my general recollection of the 
time, and of the talk of the time. The Victoria Institute 
for Christian Evidence was in existence, and was no doubt of 
‘some value. But it gave us the impression of apologetic. 

Under these circumstances the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Archibald Tait, formed the idea of. inviting a number of 
eminent men of science whose names would commend 
attention and respect, men who were also known in their 
own religious communions as faithful and earnest, to meet 
him in conference, and to put forth some joint, simple, and 
well-considered statement of their Christian faith. He hoped 
that it might reassure the anxious and the waverers. It 
would at any rate prove that the weight of scientific authority 
could not be appealed to as inconsistent with the Christian 
faith. Naturally, I never knew how many were invited; but 
about twenty to twenty-five attended the meeting in the 
Library at Lambeth. The oldest man present was Sir 
Thomas Watson, M.D., the doyen, I believe, of the medical 
profession. I recall a few names: Fuller of Aberdeen, if I 
remember right; Salmon and Haughton of Dublin; Stokes 
of Cambridge ; Wyville Thomson; Dr Gladstone of London ; 
and Sir Edward Fry. I cannot be sure of others; but Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow were represented. 

The question is obvious and must at once be answered: 
“How did I come to be included among such magnates?” 
The explanation is this. I had been an assistant master, 
as a teacher of science and mathematics, at Rugby School, 
of which Tait had formerly been headmaster, succeeding 
Dr Arnold. I had*written one of the essays in F. W. 
Farrar’s volume of Essays on a Liberal Education—that on 
“Natural Science in Schools.” And in that essay was a 
paragraph bearing on the probable effect on religious belief 
of introducing into the ordinary course of higher education 
some knowledge of results of science, and some training in 
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scientific method and habits of thought. The essay had 
attracted Tait’s attention, and he asked me to attend. I 
was at the time head-master of Clifton College. I took no 
part in the Conference. 

The Archbishop had drafted a short statement in gen- al 
terms such as he thought all would accept, and after a few 
grave introductory words he circulated it amongst us. There 
was a period of silence. Then point after point was touched 
on: an expression here or there was questioned, demurred 
to, modified, and withdrawn. A more general criticism 
followed, of the substance and trend of the statement as a 
whole: what it assumed, and what it implied, and what it 
omitted. Was the putting forth of any such statement 
expedient? How would it be received? Then Sir Edward, 
apparently the youngest except: myself of those present, in 
a masterly speech which impressed us all, gathered up all 
the threads and presented to the Archbishop very gently, 
very sympathetically, the conviction of all present that the 
idea was impracticable. He moved a resolution, which was 
accepted by the Archbishop and by the Conference. 

The Archbishop sadly accepted the disappointment. He 
asked us to return his draft. He hoped that we would not 
make public what had passed, but that each of us, in private 
or in public, as far as was possible, would in accordance with 
the resolution make it plain that in our own personal case 
scientific results and methods were not incompatible with 
the faith of a Christian. To this there was general agreement. 
He then shook hands with all, with words of warm thanks. 
He spoke to me last of all and asked me to stop. He took 
me into a little room, off the library, and lay down on a 
sofa, tired and silent. ‘ea was brought in—a large pot, I 
remember—and two large breakfast cups, and thick slices of 
bread-and-butter. A few words passed about Rugby, and 
some of his old colleagues there. Tea was cleared away. 

Then he said, “ I suppose you saw from the beginning that 
it was hopeless.” I assented. ‘“ But even now,” he continued, 
“1 don’t see why. No one wished to deny anything that | 
asked them to affirm.” I was silent. I had never till that 
afternoon seen an archbishop, much less talked with one. 
But he pressed me, and referred to some words in my essay. 
“What was the real objection to the draft?” So we really 
conversed for a long time. I remember saying that men 
of science were incapable of signing any statement unless 
the words employed in it had been defined in terms which 
all could accept. Of course, for expressing emotion, feeling 
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of all sorts, they used words confessedly undefinable. He 
had asked us, I said, to use in a formal and scientific state- 
ment words of the latter class. This was only to put bluntly 
part of what Sir Edward had put, clearly but delicately, in 
a different way. 

Of course, he asked what words I referred to. ‘There were 
naturally a good many, but the conversation turned entirely 
on one, the last I mentioned—God. I remember his long 
silence, and my fear that I had said something that jarred 
on him. But he was very gentle, and the talk was resumed. 
He spoke of the Jewish monarchical conception of Deity ; 
and how, though unlike Christ’s thought, it had inevitably 
passed into the rigid framework of Christian theology, suiting 
as it did the Western thought of God. I wish I had written 
down at once what he said ; it was largely new to me, and 
I have now only the recollection of recollections to go upon 
(for in private I have often talked over this conversation), 
not in general the recollection of the talk itself; and thus my 
memory has doubtless become coloured by later thoughts. 
But I remember his saying with a smile, “ We are talking 
heresy, I fear!” He asked me, again referring to my essay, 
whether I thought that the teaching of science would lead 
to the disuse of creeds. This had been, I think, hinted at 
in some of the addresses, though somewhat obscurely. I 
ventured to say that I thought that creeds belonged so far 
at least to the past that no new creed, such as in fact he 
had suggested, was possible, for the reason already given ; 
and that the progress of education in scientific method and 
in the resulting precision required in thought and language, 
and in the estimation of evidence, would necessitate gentle 
handling of the old creeds; they would come to be regarded 
as historic documents rather than as scientific statements. 
They implied, or suggested, rather than stated, the realities 
that underlay them. Here I was saying what I had learnt 
from Temple, and said so. The Archbishop thought the 
creeds indispensable for popular use, as giving a nucleus of 
agreement in belief. This in answer, I think, to some 
tentative suggestion made by someone at the conference 
that union might be secured by a declaration of loyalty to 
Christ and the acceptance of His lordship in conduct, rather 
than of belief as to His nature. 

Then conversation followed on the definiteness, or want 
of definiteness, of the religious beliefs of the scientific Christian 
mind ; specially on the conception of Divine Personality as 
modified by the doctrine of evolution. But here I did not 
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apprehend his views with sufficient clearness to remember 
them. In fact, I was too ignorant of philosophy to do so. 

He was extraordinarily kind, and wise, and simple. | 
remember his final words, to the effect that he saw that the 
religious faith of these men, real and deep as it was, would 
not go into propositions and articles, and therefore that his 
idea was not practicable. Then he bade me good night, and 
I never saw the dear old man again. 

I have published this account now because it suggests, not 
thought only, but possibly action, on the subject of the impor- 
tant Report of the Archbishops’ First Committee of Enquiry 
on the Teaching Office of the Church (S.P.C.K.). If the 
present Archbishops were to convene a similar Conference of 
the representative laity of England, men of scientific and 
literary or other eminence, not necessarily Churchmen, or if 
otherwise such a body were invited to consider and report 
upon methods by which the “teaching office of the Church 
can be more effectively exercised,” what would be the chief 
points and substance of their report ? 

Is such a Conference impossible? The Committee almost 
suggest it. The Report itself says (p. 20) that “in the wide 
complexity of modern thought it is not likely that a single 
theologian, or one school, will be able to solve every problem: 
and we must in these days seek such a solution in the corporate 
action of the whole Christian society.” Might not a report 
from such a Conference be a weighty and necessary factor 
in guiding such corporate action? The Committee represents 
Churchmen fairly. Does it even profess to represent the 
whole Christian society ? ; 

The report of such a Conference, we may be sure, would 
be very modest, very reverent, very illuminating, and written 
with a profound sense of responsibility at being thus called on 
to give articulate expression to the convictions held, but 
unexpressed, in the hearts and minds of a very important 
section of “the whole Christian society” of the British 
Commonwealth: a great multitude loyal in spirit and love 
to Christ, and also desiring to be loyal to the ancient Church ; 
but loyal, of necessity and first of all, to truthfulness in thought 
and word, and unable wholly to reconcile the two loyalties. 

On many points such a Conference would endorse or repeat 
what this strong and able Archbishops’ Committee has said 
so well: “the necessity of expressing the message of the 
Church in the thought and language of the time, and in the 
light of advancing knowledge” (p. 2); “that many do not now 
get from the Church what they need” (p. 6); “that the clergy 
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do not possess a reasoned theology which can build up the 
religious life of the laity” (p. 8). And if it were objected by 
anyone against their being consulted that such a Conference of 
non-theologians could not be expected to give valuable advice 
on the “teaching office of the Church,” they would quote 
from p. 18 that “again and again it has been the enlighten- 
ment and conscience of the age which have forced a reluctant 
Church to reform itself, when its teaching was corrupted or 
had deteriorated, and it was ‘making the Word of God of 
none effect by its tradition.’” They would perhaps continue 
the quotation: “In our day there is, we believe, a Divine 
movement in the development of science and historical study, 
and in the progress of democracy. A new body of ideas 
occupies the minds of men and women, and constitutes the 
very fabric of their thought. It is the business of the Church, 
and of the teachers who speak for the Church, to interpret 
the old Catholic message in terms of current thought and 
aspiration.” 

This plain speaking is further pressed home on p. 19 by 
the paragraph on the importance of a strong and intellectual 
position ; and by the illustrations of Church history, leading 
up to the words on p. 20, quoted above, on the necessity of 
appeal to the whole Christian society for a solution. 

Such a Conference would also agree that our ordinands 
might be better trained. It would be suggested that they 
are put in possession of propositions of which they do not 
know the basis of facts; and that they have ready-made 
opinions provided them, a mass of opinions which they are 
taught to regard as knowledge. They are thus disabled from 
understanding the mental attitude of men whose opinions are 
less definite, but spring out of first-hand experience. 

The lay Conference would, however, probably bring out 
several points which would both largely qualify the Com- 
mittee’s verdict of failure, and would ascribe responsibility 
for such failure as they would admit chiefly to other causes. 
They would, I think, speak with much more emphasis on the 
part that the Church—of course in its widest sense, embracing 
all Christian influences—has played in England in the last 
hundred, or four hundred, or thousand years, in the education 
of the hearts and heads of the people; and, speaking in 
particular of the latest period, they would do far greater justice 
to the general welcoming in Christian society of new truths, 
the dissolution of old prejudices, the passing of toleration into 
appreciation, almost welcome, of different points of view, 
the immense advance throughout the nation in the sense of 
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joint responsibility for the welfare of all, in the increasing 
humanity of legislation, and in all that marks the difference 
in the moral standards and ideals of England between the eras 
of Waterloo and the first battle of the Marne. 

For effecting all this, moreover, they would assign, openly 
and gratefully, a much larger share than does the Committee's 
Report to the ceaseless, ubiquitous, pious influences, past and 
present, of devoted Christian clergy, ministers, and lay-folk 
of all classes. The nation’s debt to them is unspeakable. It 
is they who have made the soil out of which these higher 
religious standards have sprung. In all this there has been 
not failure, but imperfection of course and slowness, as in all 
things human. 

The failure that the Committee brings out and censures so 
severely is of quite a different kind. It is the admitted failure 
of the established Church to win for itself an intellectual 
leadership ; its marked failure, in spite of its efforts and ability, 
to win to the whole-hearted acceptance of its teaching (other 
than moral) more than a mere fringe either of the more highly 
educated or of the industrial class. Its teaching is plainly 
unacceptable to the one, and it takes no root in, and is at once 
forgotten by, the other. It is an exotic. For these failures 
the lay Conference would see other reasons than those assigned; 
they would ascribe them, not, as the Report does, to the intel- 
lectual weakness or want of training of the messengers, but 
rather to the form in which the message, which is given them 
to deliver, is expressed. The Committee does not seem to see 
this. ‘Their one cure is to give more, and more skilfully, and 
more definitely, of the teaching that has already failed. I am 
reminded of the story of someone who inquired, in a remote 
Highland village where no doctor was accessible, what they 
did in case of illness. “We give him whisky,” was the 
answer. “ And if that does not cure him?” “ We give him 
more whisky.” 

1f one may go on to speculate still further how the Report 
of such a lay Conference would proceed, it would probably 
express regret, and some surprise, that while the Committee 
avow themselves to be aware of the existence of “a new body 
of ideas, constituting the very fabric of current thought and 
aspiration,” and while they hint as possible that teaching in 
the Church may be even now, as it has been in the past, 
“corrupted or deteriorated,” and admit that it “lacks a 
reasoned theology,” while they confess that it is “the duty 
of the Church to interpret the old message in terms of new 
knowledge,” they then drop the subject entirely : they look 
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these facts in the face and pass on. No hint is given as to 
the nature and scope of this new body of ideas ; no expression 
of the obligation on the Church to get it brought before them 
at its best, and to understand it sympathetically. Even if 
the new ideas so widely established seem to them at present, 
with their imperfect knowledge of them, to be negative, 
incoherent, ineffective, irreligious, unchristian, yet should they 
not have taken steps to have them brought before the Church 
as a whole by those who do feel their power, by those to whom 
what “constitutes the very fabric of their thought” does 
appear “ positive, coherent, effective, religious, Christian ” ? 

This need, this omission, the lay Conference would there- 
fore feel itself called on to endeavour to supply; and its 
members would gird themselves to consider the great questions 
which emerge from the circumstances:—“ How far is the failure 
of the Church to command intellectual respect, to unite, to 
lead, to inspire the Christian world, due to the form in which 
it still conveys its old message; and in particular to the failure 
of its official teachers to apprehend and study the ‘ Divine 
movement’ which they dimly see in God’s continued revelation 
tomen?” And further: “Is that ‘Divine movement,’ in its 
essential nature, not only reconcilable with, but a true develop- 
ment and extension of, the Catholic faith ?” 

Such, after the necessary preface, would be the real sub- 
jects of their Report. Is not such a “Church Teaching Re- 
construction Committee,” with such a wide reference, needed 
for the Church ? | 

I will not pretend to follow further in imagination even the 
outline of what such a Conference would say. I am no longer 
in the scientific world; and I have never had the slightest 
right to speak for literature, or history, or philosophy, or 
sociology, or for the brotherhood of labour, all of which would 
rightly be represented on such a Conference. I can only speak 
as an old man who has lived in sympathy with the young, 
_ who has tried to see good in things new as well as old, and has 
striven to turn both the hearts of fathers to their children and 
those of children to their fathers. Specially, perhaps, I wish 
to speak as one who at every stage of his life, both before and 
after taking Holy Orders forty years ago, has learned religion 
from many types of mind. I regard as among the finest 
embodiments of the religious spirit, and among the truest 
and most loyal followers of our Lord, men and women who 
hesitate or refuse to call themselves Church or even Christian 
folk ; so painfully are they repelled by some of the traditional 
theology, deeply imbedded in Christianity in the only form in 
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which it has been presented to them—in the form which, 
rightly or wrongly, they think is regarded as indispensable by 
the present official teachers of the Catholic faith. 

Would that I were qualified and worthy to be their spokes- 
man! Would that I could make their position, as members 
of “the whole Christian society” intelligible to the official 
mind of the Church! But this needs abler pens than mine. 

“The finest embodiments of the religious spirit.” I have 
placed them in that category. What is the,religious spirit } 
It has been well defined —so far as a definition of a spirit 
is conceivable—as “the sense in a community that all its 
members are occupied with some great business; and that 
they look for and assume the best in each other because ot 
their common purpose.” Such a religious spirit did pervade and 
unite the Church of the Apostolic age: but it does not very 
widely pervade our Church to-day. We Church people do not 
assume or look for the best in all who profess or call themselves 
Christians, or feel passionately a common purpose with them in 
a great business. ‘The common great purpose, though it does 
exist, is buried in a multitude of separate little and distracting 
purposes. It is overlaid, hidden, in a jungle of after-growths. 

It would be a revelation, on the other hand, to most of us 
to know how ardent, how direct, how uniting, is the “great 
business,” ‘the common purpose,” of the men and women, 
young and old, whom I have in mind. But can we not all get 
some glimpse of it in the central quality of the lives of myriads 
of whose churchmanship little could be said? Does not the 
spectacle of our country and of the U.S.A. reveal some such 
firm, uniting, central quality? It springs from some deeper 
source than we can trace in their words or professed beliefs. 
It is ultimately traceable, as all good is traceable, to God and 
to men’s conception of Him. It is to that question we come, 
sooner or later, in all fruitful discussion. What is your con- 
ception of God? On that all religion turns. 

That was the point reached by our conference of nearly 
forty years ago. And at that time the Church, even in the 
person of the good and wise Archbishop, made no sign of 
showing practical sympathy with new thoughts of God then 
forming themselves in many circles. But since that time, what 
was then the barely formulated, half-concealed conviction of 
comparatively few Christians has, through the spread of 
scientific knowledge and method and of general education, 
filtered down till it pervades the whole educated Christian 
world. It is perhaps also the unconscious basis of the faith 
of all our people. 
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It cannot but be of the first importance that those who 
control and limit, and might inspire and expand, the teaching 
of the Christian faith, should do more than acknowledge the 
existence of those “new ideas”; they should try to under- 
stand them by sympathetic study. ‘These ideas must either 
be regarded as a further stage in God’s self-revelation of His 
nature, to be reverently assimilated by the Catholic Church 
as included in its admissible faith; or they must be regarded 
as a denial of God, a heresy in the Church to be resisted to 
the last ditch. It is that an irresistible appeal may be made 
for the former of these alternatives, and that the Church may 
be saved from the disaster of the second, that I press for such a 
Conference as I have spoken of. 

But someone is sure to ask, “ Are further revelations of 
God’s nature, amounting to changes in man’s conception of 
Him, conceivable?” It seems surprising that such a question 
should be asked. For the whole history of religious thought 
is made up of such revelations and changes. Is there no 
difference between the conceptions of God in the second 
chapter of Genesis and in its Babylonian precursors? Is not 
the first chapter an advance upon the second? Is Deuteronomy 
on the same level as Exodus? What is the book of Job but 
a protest against the then orthodox conception of God as 
reiterated by Job’s three friends, against the belief in a God 
who sends misfortunes as a punishment for sin? “M 
righteousness I hold fast,” says Job, “and I will not let it go.” 
What is Ezekiel’s teaching, that “ the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,” but a reversal of the orthodox doctrine of the time that 
God punishes children to the third and fourth generation 
for their fathers’ sins—an injustice we would not tolerate in a 
magistrate or schoolmaster? What, above all, was Christ’s 
teaching about a Father in heaven but a protest against the 
established theology of the day which taught that God was a 
Being who demanded bloody sacrifice to win His favour 
and avert His anger, and was very particular about many 
trifles? Of course, we all admit that this was revelation; but 
it stands in a sequence, whose beginning is lost in the far past, 
and which Christ Himself bade us to expect to continue in 
the future. The end of revelation, and change in man’s 
conception of God, is not yet. An appeal to the past bids 
us expect change. Revelation never ceases. Life is constant 
change. But it is superfluous to press the point. 

But what, if it can be briefly expressed, is the change 
which is said to have taken or to be taking place? It is the 
depersonalisation of the theological conception and doctrine of 
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God. At present, not only in prayers and hymns, where, 
within reasonable limits, it is welcome as the language of 
emotion, but in the teaching of the pulpit and Bible classes, 
and in that of theological text-books, the Church retains, 
repeats, and endorses a Judaic and early conception of God, 
and apparently regards it as the only conception legitimate 
to us Christians. That is the impression that Church teach- 
ing leaves on its recipients. 

That this thought is the easiest, and therefore the earliest, 
both in the individual and the race, is admitted. ‘The fact 
is evident. ‘That it prevails even with adults of a certain 
type of mind is also true. But that the Church should re- 
quire, or at least seem to require, that no one shall repudiate 
this, and hold any other. thought, is resented. To many of 
us this faith is one of the childish things which a man is called 
on to put away. ‘To do so involves a change in thought, but 
not negation, and not subversive revolution. It is a step in 
education, it is a stage in evolution. And we know that this 
evolution is going on all round us. When shall we say so 
publicly? This depersonalising of God, this deanthropo- 
morphisation of God, if I may coin so terrible a word, has 
largely taken place already, and ought not to be feared and 
denounced as a denial of God. It is very far otherwise. 
It is the exclusion of this conception that has helped to 
alienate men’s minds from the teaching of the Church. ‘This 
is the matter which I wish to see the ablest and best repre- 
sentatives of the whole Christian society bring before the 
official teachers of the Church with a force that is beyond 
my power. None but those who know the power of this 
thought of God can describe its effect on the mind and 
heart. And it has taken root in thousands of hearts. It has 
already to be added to the splendid and victorious “ heresies 
of truth.” 

Now the Report of the Committee shows little trace of 
practical sympathy with such a view. They interpret their 
reference, “'l'o report upon methods,” as if it excluded any- 
thing more than vague allusions to form and subject. And 
this is the great disappointment in the Report. The appendices, 
which express individual opinions, are somewhat franker. Dr 
Goudge (p. 115) wishes absolutely to abandon teaching the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Dr Barnes, as one|would expect from an 
F.R.S., frankly admits the biological evolution of man. But 
no real change in the authorised conception of God is hinted 
at, and by some it seems to be excluded. Thus the Bishop 
of Oxford writes on p. 67: ‘The word of God took shape 
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from the very earliest days of the Church’s life in a closely 
coherent body of doctrine. .-. . This constitutes the body of 
doctrine which it is the function of the ministry of the Church 
to maintain.” ‘This seems to demand of the clergy to main- 
tain the form—the coherent body—-of teaching as it took 
shape in the earliest days. It is true that laterson (p. 70) 
he writes that the clergy are bound not to shirk the unpopular 
tasks set them. ‘They are “to see what exactly the Church 
is committed to, what exactly the New Testament requires 
of us, and also to see what the requirements of the best 
conscience and science of to-day really mean, so as to be 
able, by the help of the best writers, and their own meditation, 
to teach the ancient faith” (and he specifies hell, original 
sin, and atonement by the blood of Christ) “in language com- 
patible with present-day knowledge and the soundest con- 
science of the time.” But what if Church and New Testament, 
and the best conscience and science, give discordant results ? 
On this the Bishop has nothing to say. 

Again I say the root of the difficulties will be found to be 
in our conception of God. That must be faced. Let me put 
side by side, for the sake of clearness, two conflicting views: the 
anthropomorphic, in what may be presumed its best form, and 
the depersonalised. For the former I take as the interpreter 
the Dean of Christ Church, as a man universally respected, 
a scholar and theologian, author of a well-known Manual of 
Theology, and, what is far more, holding the unique position of 
“ Warden of the Central Society of Sacred Study for Clergy of 
the Church of England.” I must give the passage at length 
from chap. vi., p. 278, of the manual named above :— 

“It will be well to recapitulate our conclusions as to the 
position in which man was placed at the time of our Lord’s 
coming, and as to the nature of our Lord Himself. We shall 
then be able to see how the doctrine of the Atonement flows 
out from these. 

“ Man was in a position of irrevocable alienation from God. 
He had severed the link which bound him to God by his own 
act, and the breach could not be healed from his side. God 
had threatened him with various penalties in case of dis- 
obedience, and it would not have been consistent with His 
changeless love and wisdom and justice to let these threats 
fall to the ground, even supposing that it were practically 
possible. Moreover, the condition of alienation was transmitted 
hereditarily to the descendants of ‘the first sinner. All men 
shared his condemnation. They were, by nature, children of 
wrath. They had lost the harmony of their being and fallen 
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from its ideal. They progressed in science and in art, and even 
morality, but their progress was partial and chequered, and 
lacking in definite guidance. They were not sure of them- 
selves; only the foremost realised in any way to what ideal 
they were moving, and these only in an inadequate way. ‘They 
needed to have put before them anew the ideal of manhood; 
they needed to be reconciled to God by obedience and sacri- 
fice; they needed to be reunited with Him in the old close 
communion which they had lost. 

«The person who came forward to effect these changes was 
none other than the Son of God. In some sense, not very 
clear to us, the second Person of the Holy Trinity took upon 
Himself this work.” 

This may, I suppose, be taken as the doctrine of the Fall 
and the origin of the Atonement in its best form, as formulated 
in the anthropomorphic theology that I am speaking of, for 
the use of clergy. 

What, on the other hand, is the conception of God 
depersonalised? ‘When I say God,” writes the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell (New Theology), “I mean the mysterious Power 
which is finding expression in the universe and is present in 
every tiniest atom of the wondrous whole.” ‘Those for whom 
the Conference I desire would speak can accept nothing less 
than this: and that, not as a tolerated view which may be held 
by sciolists, and others on the fringe of the real Church, till 
they know better, but as equally legitimate, and conceivably as 
the highest conception of God that man has yet attained to, 
and the one most in harmony with other highest thoughts. 
Philosophy is recognising the spiritual life of the world ; states- 
men and soldiers must and do reckon with it. Poets and 
artists perceive something more in Nature than Nature itself 
can explain. The theologian says it is God of whom man has 
become conscious. He explains the beginning by the end. 

There is a saying of Confucius that “ fishermen use baskets 
to catch fish, When they have got the fish they forget the 
baskets. ‘Teachers use words to convey ideas. When they 
have got the ideas, they forget the words. May it be mine to 
converse with men who have forgotten the words.” Is the 
conception of God as a Transcendent Person, with qualities of 
a Personality such as those of men, to be regarded as the basket 
or the fish? ‘That is the question. Surely it is only the 
basket ; indispensable for catching and holding the fish, but not 
for an instant to be confused with the fish itself. Through 
that metaphor of Personality, which we should all alike for 
many an age use when we are young, and use always in prayer 
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and praise, the world has been educated to conceive its Creator. 
Thank God for that. But we must not give the metaphor the 
precise solidity of a doctrine or of an article of belief, and 
bar from the Catholic Church all who have seen below the 
metaphor, and are able to realise the ever-presence and urge 
of a Vital Power, a Life Force, immense, eternal, manifesting 
itself in all creation and supremely in man. 

It is from this. basis that, I do not say the Creeds, but 
Christian theology has to be rewritten. It is no new thing 
that the theologies have to be rewritten. ‘The shelves of our 
cathedral libraries groan with the weight of extinct theologies, 
milestones in the history of man’s advancing thought of God.! 
And the time has come for the clergy to recognise the wide- 
spread existence of a powerful Christian faith, seen as the funda- 
mental truths symbolised in our Creeds, but moulded now in 
forms other than those given in their text-books of theology. 

But to this re-writing the Report of the Committee gives 
no help or sanction. 

It may be said that the doctrine of Immanence is now 
recognised by theologians. It can scarcely be otherwise; it 
is so plain in the New Testament. But the theologians do not 
let it stand alone. ‘They are willing to speak of God as “not 
a Person standing outside of Nature, sometimes interfering 
with it, and sometimes letting it alone.” But they go on to 
say that they mean “a Power which exercises constant care 
and watchfulness, and a supreme will directing all.” What is 
this but a Person under another name? That the life of God 
is being manifested in man and through man, and is only thus 
known to us, is the interpretation put on human history and 
experience by those whose thought as Christians does not rest 
on the anthropomorphic basis. ‘The depersonalised conception 
of God is the basis of their whole religious life. Cannot their 
claim be acknowledged ? 

It is, in fact, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, only expressed 
in different terms, and resting on different authority. It is 
the manifestation of the Life-force of all Nature shown in man 
as the Life of God. This faith rests on observation, induction, 
and verification. It stands scientific tests. ‘his is the revolu- 
tion that has taken place. Will the Anglican Church recognise 
such a view 4 

Of course, I am not thinking now of the Roman or the 
Greek Church. Our Anglican Church is opening its heart to 

1 I happen to have on my table a duplicate of a book in our library, dated 


1631, on Leviticus, “ wherein more than a thousand Theologicall Questions are 
handled.”” Who can now read five pages of this great quarto? 
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recognise non-episcopal Churches as within its unity; will it 
not also welcome these our friends, who are not less loyal than 
we are to Christ’s leadership, but whose thoughts of God are 
cast in other moulds? ‘There is a widespread, deep, and 
earnest Christianity in all classes which feels shut out from 
the ever-narrowing limit of the so-called Catholic Church, 
There lies the danger to Christendom, and in particular to the 
Church of the English-speaking race. ‘There lies the field for 
Christian statesmanship as well as Christian faith. These two 
conceptions of God are not to be thought of for a moment as 
in opposition to one another, in the sense in which the German 
and the British ideals of life are opposed. ‘They can live side 
by side. There is an obvious illustration. Monarchy and 
democracy live happily side by side in England. Some of us 
find our inspiration and unity in “ God save the King” ; others 
in the grand hymn, “ ‘The people, Lord, the people—not thrones 
and crowns, but men.” It is only when monarchy becomes 
despotism that it provokes war. ‘These conceptions of which I 
have been speaking are not opposed ; unless those who hold the 
one deny to those who hold the other all claim to be worshippers 
of the same God, loyal to the same Christ, animated by the 
same Holy Spirit, and therefore members of the one Catholic 
Church on earth. Such a claim to monopoly is resented. 

It should also at least be indicated that the wider concep- 
tion of God helps men to face the old problem of suffering and 
evil, and of a suffering Saviour and God. And it throws light 
on the meaning of our great world-war. May we not say, as 
was said on 4th July 1918, in a sermon in Worcester Cathedral : 
“ The idealism of the American nation zs the indwelling, direct- 
ing, ruling Spirit of God. They are identical. God rules and 
guides the world through man as the agent of the Indwelling 
Spirit. That Spirit is not localised, as old-world Jewish theology 
conceived it, in an Almighty Being above the sky; but is, as 
Christ taught, truly Spirit—the Spirit of truth and love and 
light and justice, the Holy Spirit diffused, but not less divine 
and not less Almighty because diffused, in the hearts of men, 
and working through them.” 

But I must go back to my appeal for a Conference of lay 
Christians standing outside Churches, invited, if possible at 
the request of the Church, to share in its councils. Let them 
speak and make themselves heard and understood ; and may 
the Lord open the ears of the Church to their voice! 


JAMES M. WILSON. 


Tue Cotitecr, Worcester. 
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SEVEN years ago it was still dangerous to claim for students 
of the New Testament a right which was generally allowed 
to students of the Old—one which all secular historians 
assume, and without which they could not do their work—the 
right to eliminate the miraculous from their records. During 
the last seven years the situation has changed rapidly. I need 
not mention details, the more so since an admirable account of 
them has been published quite recently.! The upshot is that, 
under cover of an official pronouncement—certain resolutions 
of the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury in April 
1914, which were “ intended to be as cautious and conciliatory as 
possible ” °—it is becoming safe to deal with the New Testament 
in the same way as the Old, and many books are appearing in 
which “liberty of interpretation” is claimed even with regard 
to those miracle-stories which are embodied in the Creeds. 

It is with no intention of belittling what has been done, or 
of embarrassing those who have done it, that I wish to point 
out an aspect of their position which they have not emphasised, 
and to suggest the necessity of a step which they have not 
yet taken. 

Seven years ago it was enough to claim liberty to reject on 
historical grounds, if need be, the commonly accepted accounts 
of the Virgin Birth and Resurrection ; and it was no concession 
to orthodoxy, but an elementary act of faith in Christianity, to 
add that this rejection, if demanded by loyalty to truth, could 


1 Conscience, Creeds, and Critics, by the Rev. C. W. Emmet (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.). 
2 Emmet, op. cit., p. 9. 
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not be disloyal to any true doctrine of the Incarnation. That 
act of faith still stands: it is an axiom of Christian criticism. 
But it was not meant to, and obviously could not, shut out the 
possibility that a line of argument, which at that time only 
dealt with the accidents of traditionalism, might come in due 
course to apply to its essentials ; and that a sounder apologetic 
might have to be found than that which criticism was in pro- 
cess of demolishing. It is difficult to judge just how far this 
anticipation was or is in others’ minds; and I do not want to 
generalise too much from my own experience. But I think 
that among those who are prepared to question, if not to reject, 
all the miracle-stories of the Gospel-history, a disposition has 
grown up to put in their place the “moral miracle,” as they 
sometimes call it, of the Gospel-hero—the character of One 
who, though he did no miracle, was himself miraculous. By 
falling back on this position the Liberal theologian seeks to 
assure himself and his readers that nothing vital has been lost 
in the surrender of the Virgin Birth and Physical Resurrection. 
But the remedy is superficial: his only. real assurance is his 
conscience ; their only means of judging is his life, not his 
creed. Besides, whilst I am sure that nothing vital has been 
given up, I think that this way of stating the situation hides 
the more important fact that a real change has taken place, 
and that something vital has been gained. Let anyone, whose 
reading of history has forced him to believe that our Lord was 
born and lived and died according to the way of all flesh, look 
into his mind, and see whether the word Incarnation stands for 
the same conception of God in man as it did before. If there 
has been a change it is his duty to be conscious of it, to express 
it, and to work out its implications for Christian thought and 
life. ‘There has been a change: it is his privilege to show that 
it brings, not loss, but gain, and to preach a higher doctrine of 
the Incarnation to a world increasingly conscious of its need. 
Until this is done the Liberal is under suspicion as a man who 
dare not speak his whole mind, and Authority has an excuse 
for condemning the destructive side of a doctrine whose con- 
structive side has not been worked out. Both these incon- 
veniences could be illustrated from the present situation. A 
third is even more noticeable. The Liberal asserts that his 
surrender of the miraculous accompaniments of the Incarnation 
leaves the miracle of the Incarnation untouched. The Con- 
servative quite reasonably answers, “Granted the central 
miracle of the Person, I find no difficulty in accepting the 
miraculous circumstances: indeed, it seems to me more natural 
that they should than that they should not have occurred.” 
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The Liberal is thus put into the invidious position of one who 
gives up a lesser error whilst retaining a greater; worse, he 
can be represented as a mere giver-up, surrendering to popular 
clamour this or that part of the faith, with no positive teaching 
of his own to put in its place, or any gospel that can convert 
and save. But Modernism is not a list of errors to be given 
up, which can be cut short at this point or that. It is a 
method, a temper of mind, a philosophy, which cannot rest 
until it has modified every part of life. The Modernist does 
not ask for more truth, as a matter of Church policy or of 
private taste: he seeks for the whole truth, as a necessity of 
life. And the proper answer to such charges as I have men- 
tioned is not to minimise our demands, but to work out the 
full implications of our principles. 


Il. 


I have said that the present tendency of Liberal theology 
is to surrender the miraculous accompaniments of the Incarna- 
tion, but to retain the essence of orthodoxy by describing 
the character of the Incarnate himself as a “moral miracle.” 
Now, if that which is retained is “ miraculous” in the same 
sense as that which is given up, this position is self-contra- 
dictory, and cannot be permanent; if, on the other hand, the 
word “miracle” is being used in two senses, we must try to 
define the new meaning that our revaluation of the historical 
evidence allows us to give it. 

The first step in this direction is to realise that the chief 
line of argument which applies to the miracle-stories of the 
Gospels applies also to the “moral miracle” of our Lord’s 
person. There are two ways of discussing the problem of 
miracles. One is to argue from the laws of nature and thought 
that the occurrence of miracles is probable or improbable. The 
other is to argue from such historical evidence as is available 
that this or that alleged miracle did, or did not, happen. It 
may fairly be said that, whilst neither party to the controversy 
has surrendered its own view of the first argument, both have 
come to see that the second is more decisive ; the real question 
is, what is the historical evidence? Now, I am not forgetting the 
possible difference between a miraculous person and a miraculous 
event, and I am not denying that the a priori argument has 
more force in the former case than in the latter, when I say 
that here too the a posteriori argument is primary and crucial. 
It is possible to argue on philosophical grounds that a miracu- 
lous Incarnation, if not necessary, is at Jeast not improbable. 
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It is possible to argue that the religious experience of Judaism 
demanded such a fulfilment, and that the religious experience of 
the Christian world is inexplicable without such a cause. It is 
possible to argue that the traditional belief of the Church can- 
not have been so long and so thoroughly mistaken. But it 
is the peculiarity and pride of Christian apologetic that it 
checks these arguments, all of which are indeed debatable on 
their own ground, and most of which can be paralleled in 
other religions, by a unique body of historical evidence, written 
down and open for inspection to the whole world. The first 
question, here as elsewhere, is the question of evidence. Biblical 
criticism may be the lower court, the philosophy of religion 
the higher, but it is criticism which must decide whether or 
not there is a case to go before philosophy. 

The critic is here in a doubly difficult position. For, first, 
he has as yet no definition of the “ moral miracle,” for evidence 
of which he is to study his records: he does not know for what 
to look. And, in the second place, it would be a long and 
delicate matter to weigh the meaning of every passage which 
might bear upon the point at issue; and such a proceeding 
might give the same wrong impression of his aim as has some- 
times been given by critical inquiries into the evidence for 
miracles—it might suggest that his purpose is to destroy, not 
to construct. I must therefore content myself with taking 
two points, neither of which could well be excluded from any 
definition of the “moral miracle,’ and make some general 
remarks about the historical evidence for them. 

Those who reject the miracle-stories of the Gospels, as 
well as those who retain them, speak as though they still 
had historical proof of our Lord’s sinlessness. They are 
quite right in maintaining that the absence of miraculous 
powers is no disproof of moral perfection. But what ground 
have they for thinking that a body of evidence which fails 
to prove one kind of miracle can prove another? For I 
assume that by “sinlessness” they mean a complete absence 
of any wrong thought or act throughout our Lord’s life: 
a state quite as foreign to all our experience as the power 
to multiply bread, or turn water into wine. When we con- 
sider the nature of the historical evidence—a collection of 
stories and sayings, and the outlines of a biography, edited 
by men with no special gift for historical accuracy; when 
we consider its extent—covering at most three out of thirty 
years of our Lord’s life ; its date—that in its earliest form it was 
not written down till twenty or twenty-five years after ; its 
motive—not theological definition, not historical research, but 
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the instruction of the faithful in a sacred tradition handed down 
by their society ; when we remember the apologetic and de- 
votional background of the New Testament, and the lack of 
independent testimony ; is it not clear how far we must remain 
from any historical proof of our Lord’s sinlessness ? 

The other point I have in mind is our Lord’s declara- 
tions about himself, some of which are quoted as evidence 
of a “moral miracle.” The issue is here even less plain, 
because there is no general agreement as to what personal 
claims are compatible with human saintliness or religious 
leadership, and what are not: the old dilemma, aut deus, 
aut homo non bonus, has broken down before the study of 
religious experience in its more exalted or fanatical states. 
But even if agreement could be reached as to one or two 
crucial sayings, the evidential difficulties would remain: 
how could we be sure enough that those sayings have been 
reported and preserved with literal accuracy? Would any 
school of history allow us to build so much upon them? I do 
not think so; for, whilst modern criticism has done much to 
re-establish the historical value of the Gospels, it has at the 
same time put out of court the old appeal to “ proof-texts.” 
The most favourable verdict it can record with regard to the 
“moral” miracle is “not proven.” In other words, the line of 


argument which has forced us to reject, or to keep an open 
mind with regard to, the historicity of the Virgin Birth and 
Physical Resurrection, may at any moment force us to reject, 
or to keep an open mind with regard to, the historicity of our 
Lord’s sinlessness, or of his consciousness of divinity. 


II. 


So far I have said nothing which ought not to be common 
ground with all impartial students of the Gospels. But at 
this point there is a choice of roads. Some will protest against 
isolating the historical evidence, and will maintain that, when 
all the evidence is considered—more particularly the arguments 
from Christian tradition and religious experience which I 
mentioned a little way back—we get as near to proof as we 
can reasonably expect to do in such a matter. This position 
would satisfy me, but for the stubborn conviction that no 
amount of a priori argument (I am not thinking here of 
the presuppositions proper to history as such) can prove a 
historical fact. It can show what ought to have happened ; 
it can show what would best satisfy the demands of our 
mind, or the needs of our soul: but the mind has been so 
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often deceived, the soul has so often satisfied itself with sub- 
stitutes for truth, that nothing short of the strongest historical 
evidence—stronger than any we have in this case—justifies 
translating “it must have been” into “it was.” Others, 
perhaps, will prefer to do as they have done in the case of 
the Virgin Birth and Resurrection: they will keep an “ open 
mind” as regards the historical fact, whilst resting their faith 
upon the spiritual truth for which the fact stands. Now, an 
“open mind” is reasonable, and perhaps necessary, as some- 
thing more than a temporary expedient, under two conditions : 
first, that the “ faith ” is sufficiently independent of the “ fact” 
to subsist without it ; and secondly, that there is hope of fresh 
historical evidence, which may enable the “open” mind ulti- 
mately to be “closed.” But in the present case neither of 
these conditions seems to be satisfied. The likelihood of new 
evidence being found is most remote: whilst the “fact” of 
sinlessness will hardly be thought unnecessary to the “faith” 
in the “ moral miracle” of our Lord’s character, even to the 
extent that the Virgin Birth and the Physical Resurrection 
may be thought unnecessary to the “ faith” in the Incarnation. 
Or else, if it is thought so, the “open mind” becomes of little 
significance, and the argument enters upon a new phase hardly 
distinguishable from that which I hope to describe. For 
these reasons I find myself driven to carry the matter further, 
along a third road, which seems to offer a better line of 
advance. 

What is the real position that historical critics are reaching 
‘with regard to the Gospels? What is the meaning of their 
rejection of the nature-miracles, of their “open mind” as to 
the Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb, of their silence as to 
our Lord’s sinlessness ? Why, on the other hand, do they lay 
increasing stress upon the social and religious background of 
the story, and upon all the human details of our Lord’s life? 
Is it not simply this—that when studied with all the help that 
historical science can give, and by those who are most com- 
petent to judge it, the Gospel story is found to be the record 
of a completely human life and human experience, whilst not 
merely some incidents, but everything that used to be thought 
miraculous in it, becomes part of the inevitable setting of the 
narrative—the ideas of those who witnessed the events or 
handed down the tradition? There is no room here for depre- 
ciation of the “modern mind.” Considering the Gospels as 
a historical record, the present generation is in a better position 
to judge them than any before it since they were first written 
down. The above statement of the position may therefore 
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be re-expressed in wider and rather different terms. For all 
who have minds to see, and hearts to feel, the Gospels preserve 
a true picture of a character whose religious insight and moral 
goodness have no equal in history: but the Church is not, and 
never was, in possession of historical evidence sufficient to 
prove that this character was miraculous or superhuman. 

Nor has the best Christian apologetic relied upon any such 
argument. How does the Christian act of faith in Christ first 
appear in history? As belief in his Messiahship. What chiefly 
sustained the apostles’ faith between Calvary and Pentecost ? 
Not the evidence for the Resurrection, which they did not preach 
till forty days later: not the memory of our Lord’s life and | 
experience, which they did not record for twenty years: but 
the ineradicable hope that, although rejected as an impostor 
and put to death as a criminal, he would shortly return as the 
Messiah. When the “Spirit of Jesus” transformed the band 
of fugitive disciples into a missionary Church, the Christian 
preachers used an argument from miracles and an argument 
from scripture: but, if they mentioned the miracles of the 
Gospel, it was as a beginning of those Messianic signs which 
were being multiplied through their own hands; or if they 
spoke of the Gospel story, it was to prove that certain incidents 
in it had been foretold in Messianic prophecy. When Paul’s 
conversion, and the gradual failure of the Apocalyptic hope, 
fixed the outlines of Catholicism—still more when mysticism 
and modernism were canonised by the Fourth Evangelist,—the 
true line of Christian apologetic did not run from a study of 
the historical records to a demonstration of the miraculous 
character of our Lord’s earthly life, but from the present 
evidences of his power to the conviction that in him God could 
be seen loving and saving the world. The attitude of the 
Fourth Gospel is specially instructive. At first sight it seems 
to be hostile to my contention, for it presents under historical 
guise an obviously miraculous Jesus. But closer study shows 
that, whatever the exact meaning of this feature, the writer’s 
main intention is to deprecate a faith based upon miracles, or 
limited by the historical life and bodily presence of our Lord. 
To him Jesus’ absence from the world was necessary for the 
life of the Church, which he taught to subsist, not on the study 
of the dead, but in communion with the living; his divine 
sonship was not incompatible with human parentage, nor did 
his risen life need the proof of bodily survival; his return to 
judgment was already experienced in the self-conviction of the 
sinner; his only Beatitude was, “Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” It need hardly be said that 
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this Gospel has been misunderstood by being equated with 
the others as a historical record of Jesus’ acts and words; but 
I think that its proper influence could be traced at many points 
in the development of Christian thought; and I am sure that 
its doctrine is of the greatest importance to-day. This genera- 
tion is not, indeed, Docetist: it does not need recalling to the 
Gospel story, as St John’s first readers did, with the reminder 
that “the Word was made flesh.” On the contrary, laying 
almost too much stress on history, it suffers from a confusion 
of mind as to the proper relationship of fact and faith. It calls 
the acceptance of historical traditions faith, and when they 
are accepted calls them facts. Real faith—the faith of “that 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” the faith which finds God in Jesus 
by spiritual insight, and holds what it has gained all the more 
firmly when the evidence of his bodily presence is withdrawn 
—it finds rather frightening. 

But I am sure that the first condition of further progress is 
to face the paradox of Christian faith. Christians are people 
who assert about a historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, that 
he is the Christ, the Logos, the Saviour—claims which they 
cannot possibly prove by historical evidence. 

This does not mean that the Church is, or has been, 
wrong in its great act of faith in our Lord’s divinity, but only 
that it has been and is mistaken if it regards this divinity as a 
historical fact to be proved by historical evidence, instead of 
(what it really is) a hypothesis about the religious significance 
of a historical person, framed by religious need and verified by 
religious experience. 

There are two judgments that can be made here, and they 
must not be confused together: the one a judgment of fact, 
as to the character of Jesus himself; the other a judgment of 
value, as to his effect upon others, and the significance they 
attach to his person. As to the first, he was whatever the 
best historians may decide; as to the second, he és for religion 
whatever is demanded by the highest religious experience. 
Historical science has its own presuppositions and rules of 
evidence ; so has religious faith. Both are valid in their own 
spheres; either is invalid in the other's. If the historian 
believes that Jesus was humanly born, and humanly died; 
that his teaching was that of a prophet, his religious experience 
that of a saint; and that he won his perfect holiness, as others 
have done in lesser degree, through the experience of moral 
weakness faced and overcome: that need not hinder the act of 
religious faith which finds in him the supreme revelation of 
God. Conversely, if the believer cannot describe the influence 
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and value of Jesus in any terms but those otherwise reserved 
for God Himself, yet his experience has no power to alter the 
verdict of history that Jesus was aman. The historian, if he 
becomes a Christian, does not cease to be a historian, nor the 
Christian, if he becomes a historian, cease to be a Christian. I 
must somehow, in my own thought and feeling, be both. I 
must be ready, if need be, to say that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph, and that Christ is the Son of God; that Jesus worked 
no miracles, but that Christ does greater things than miracles 
every day; that Jesus learnt holiness through the conquest of 
real temptation, and humility through the consciousness of 
moral failure, yet that Christ is in very truth our Master, and 
the Saviour of sinners; that Jesus’ body rests in Jerusalem, 
but that Christ is alive evermore: in a word, that Jesus was a 
man, and that Christ is rightly worshipped as divine. 


ev. 


It may be objected that this is no more than a restatement 
of the central problem of Christian faith, and gives no help 
towards its solution. Not quite: for it is some help to 
recognise that Christian faith is not a circle with one centre, 
but an ellipse with two foci, one of which we may call historical 


and the other mystical, and that the symbol of the one is 
“ Jesus,” and of the other “ Christ.” 

Nevertheless, two contrary difficulties may be felt. Some 
may deny our right to identify “Jesus” and “Christ”; others 
our right to keep them apart. A short consideration of each 
objection will give the best approach to any further advance 
that may be possible. 

As to the first, the real problem is, what I mean by 
“Christ.” The word is a title, not a name: it stood originally 
for an office, a work, an ideal, and only secondarily for the 
person who might assume the office, do the work, and realise 
the ideal. Our idea of God’s purpose for the world and man 
is not what theirs was who first dreamed of the coming of the 
Christ. But we have our dream, our ideal of a perfect 
humanity, a Son of God, a Saviour ; the love of it ennobles our 
lives, the worship of it reveals God; it is our religion. Wh 
do we call it “Christ”? Because that was the symbol under 
which this dream was summed up when Jesus dreamed it, and 
when others dreamed it of him; and because the best of that 
which European religion has added to the ideal has been 
marked by that symbol, and derived from that dream. Why 
do we identify this “ Christ”-ideal with Jesus of Nazareth / 
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Not because he perfectly expressed all that is in it; but 
because his life explained and illustrated and enriched it as no 
other ever did. Not because it contains nothing different 
from or beyond what he revealed, but because, for a Christian, 
the elements in it which are his must always be crucial. 

But here the contrary objection may be urged. This 
method of identifying “ Jesus” and “ Christ,” it may be said, 
is too loose and subjective: it rests Christian faith upon an 
inadequate historical verdict, and an accident of European 
experience. And, in professing to identify, it really divides. 
The historical fact, it may be maintained, signified by the 
name “ Jesus” cannot be abstracted from the religious faith 
symbolised by the title “Christ.” What we have in the 
Gospels is a figure already compounded of faith and fact; 
and the composite portrait which is the object of Christian 
worship can never be resolved again into its constituent parts. 

There are two things to be said about this objection. 
First, it is quite true that the Gospel portrait, though drawn 
by memory, is coloured by imagination, that the two processes 
went on side by side, and that it is not always easy to dis- 
entangle the results. But the problem is an ordinary one for 
historical science, which wins its greatest successes by working 
down through the colour and other accessories of a traditional 
picture to the original drawing: and to suppose that it cannot 
do so in this instance is to adopt a sceptical attitude towards 
the historical basis of Christianity which involves far greater 
difficulties than it avoids. The act of faith which colours the 
portrait is, of course, unlike the act of memory which drew it: 
but its work, once done, forms as fit a study for history as it 
forms, in the doing, for the psychology of religion. 

In the second place, whilst insisting that history can and 
must distinguish between fact and faith, I do not deny that in 
practical religion the two have often become so involved with 
one another that the simple believer may well shrink from 
disentangling them. And I am not surprised that many 
Christians, who see this difficulty ahead of them, turn to other 
aspects of Christianity, and find comfort in them. But these, 
however important, are side issues. Let me emphasise this 
point ; for it is important. 

Christianity sprang from the moral teaching of Jesus; but 
it never was or can be the simple application of his morality. 
Apocalyptic elements have been transcended ; Jewish ideas 
have been blended with Greek, Roman, and “Gothic”; a 
private unworldliness has become the policy of societies and 
of states ; and the essential work of the Church is not to stand 
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for a distinctive moral code, but to cultivate the sense of 
communion with God in Christ which will enable it to choose .- 
what is good and to reject what is bad in the moral ideas of 
every age. Again, Christianity inherited from Judaism the 
loftiest theism in the ancient world, and from Hellenism an 
ideal of human dignity unmatched in rival religions; but 
neither its theism nor its humanism is so distinctive as its 
belief in the union of God and man in Christ. Popular 
Christianity is often Unitarian, and often a philanthropy 
without much sense of God. But the centre of its faith and 
the secret of its permanence lie in the act of faith by which it 
identifies God and man in Christ. Once more, just as it is 
possible at one extreme to represent Christianity as a literal 
imitatio Jesu, with all the limitations of outlook which that 
would imply ; so at the other extreme it is tempting to regard 
it as an Idealism freed from bondage to the historical Jesus. 
But this, too, solves the problem by leaving out one side of the 
paradox. ‘The true aim is rightly expressed as imitatio Christi 
—not the copy of a portrait, but a life of loyalty to an ideal. 
No, the claim that Jesus is Christ cannot be evaded, because 
it stands at the very centre of Christianity. It must form the 
starting-point of the Modernist’s doctrine of the Incarnation. 
He must try to disentangle what is fact and what is faith in it. 


¥ 


The line of further advance can best be entered from the 
side of history. The story of any great leader of men, more 
particularly of any founder of a religious movement, shows 
how complex are the constituents of greatness. In some 
instances the personality of the leader seems to create its own 
opportunity. In others the occasion is so urgent that almost 
anyone with the wit or courage to seize it may become a 
leader. In others the organisation is supplied by the leader, 
the ideas and enthusiasm by his followers. Yet in each case 
popular tradition tends to credit everything to the leader. 
He becomes the hero, and his name the symbol of the move- 
ment. All that was done he did, or inspired. All that 
remains to be done must be done in loyalty to his ideas. ‘T'o 
hero-worship may be added apotheosis, and the leader, with 
all his acts and teachings, be looked upon as divine. In 
course of time it comes to be thought disloyal, if not impious, 
to suggest that, without the help of circumstances, without the 
creative faith of his followers, the leader might never have 
become a hero, nor the saint the centre of a religious cult. 
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This simplification of the issue is undoubtedly a help to 
popular faith; but at the expense of truth; and not least in 
the case of Christianity. No religion has in reality a more 
complex origin. Its seed was the spiritual teaching of the 
great Jewish prophets; its soil, the Jewish apocalyptic hope; 
its sowers, Jesus and his disciples; Hellenism, Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Modernism, the changing atmosphere which 
determined its growth; we do not know what it may yet 
become, or when it may be ripe—* the harvest is the end of 
the world, and the reapers are the angels.” It would be an 
over-simplification of the facts, and a very misleading one, to 
represent Christianity as suddenly and completely given to the 
world in the person and preaching of Jesus. 

But how does this affect the Modernist doctrine of the 
Incarnation? I think vitally. For it means that at no point 
in the development of Christianity has Christian faith been the 
simple acceptance of the person of Jesus, any more than of his 
miracles, but that the believer has always brought something 
with him, and that something not the same. He has formed 
Jesus in the image of his own needs and ideals. Christian 
faith is never merely receptive, but also creative: it makes 
what it finds. The idea is a familiar one, but it has been 
used chiefly to depreciate faith as subjective and self-centred ; 
it ought to be welcomed, and given its proper place in Christian 
apologetic. To a Modernist the Incarnation includes two 
essential things, the life of Jesus, and the Church’s belief 
about it: the one a historical fact, taking its place among 
other incidents of the past ; the other an act of religious faith 
with a past, a present, and a future; and both are involved in 
his definition of it. Thinking of the Incarnation as St John 
thinks of it—as the age-long presence of God’s Thought among 
men—he finds it as old as the world, and as complex as the 
religious development of mankind. ‘Thinking of it as the 
Church commonly does—as concentrated in the earthly life 
of Jesus—he still insists that it is not simple, but complex ; 
that the apocalyptic hope of the disciples was required to 
make that life so significant; that God was present in them 
as well as in him; that his divinity was not simply something 
they found in him, but also something they gave to him; 
because the Word was made flesh, and dwelt, not only 
“among,” but also “in” us. And if this is a true account of 
the past, it will also be a true account of the present. The 
faith of the Church is still necessary to give divine value to 
Jesus’ humanity. Faith in the Incarnation means belief that 
God’s love for the world, and His will for its redemption, fulfils 
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itself, not through Jesus’ life uninterpreted by us, nor through 
our religious sense unaided by his revelation of God, but 
through the unique result of his life and our faith meeting 
together. 

Does this seem to lessen the unique character of the 
Incarnation? Is it not more likely that, as we are discovering 
that the uniqueness of the Incarnation is not diminished by 
the acknowledgment of Jesus’ human birth and death, so we 
shall come to see that it is not injured by emphasising the 
religious faith which gave and gives his human character and 
* experience their divine significance? ‘The uniqueness of the 
Incarnation, unprovable as a historical fact, an objective 
“moral miracle,” begins, indeed, in a historical argument, but 
ends in a faith which is just as unique as we allow God to 
make it. 

This does not mean that we are to give up the historical 
defence of Christian faith in favour of a pragmatic argument 
from religious experience. The kind of historical argument 
we must distrust is one which tries to prove too much, and by 
its failure compromises our whole apologetic. We could never 
substantiate, and soon we shall no longer believe in, the 
miraculous figure which is at once the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of devotion: but we can prove beyond question that 
Jesus is worthy to be the source and the continual inspiration of 
Christian faith: and we are able to meet the charge that our 
faith is illusory just so far as we can show its harmony with 
that historic background. We can never, by the mere com- 
parison of results, prove that one view of Jesus’ person is 
truer than another. Indeed, we cannot by such means prove 
the validity of any faith at all, but only its vitality. A 
historical argument is needed, not to prove that everything 
which faith asserts about Christ was literally true of Jesus— 
that it can never do, and, if it could, there would be no further 
need of faith,—but to show that there is nothing accidental, or 
illusory, or improper in the identification of the divine Christ- 
ideal with the historical and wholly human figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


J. M. THOMPSON. 


Oxrorp, 


Vou. XVII.—No. 2. 





AGAIN WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


Proressor J. B. PRATT, 
Williams College, U.S.A. 


Ir is a matter of frequent comment that from the earliest 
days of Christian history there have been two opposing views 
of the nature of Christianity: one maintaining that it consists 
in the teachings of Jesus, the other that it is the teachings about 
Jesus. Though both views together were probably held by 
most Christians of the Apostolic Age, it is plain that the 
Jerusalem church regarded the new religion as chiefly a con- 
tinuation of the teachings of the Master, while St Paul and 
his followers concentrated their attention upon the nature 
of Christ and the consequences that flowed from it. These 
rival views have been continued down to our own time, the 
Jerusalem church finding its successors in thinkers like 
Harnack and President Eliot, while the more Pauline view 
is championed by equally representative thinkers such as 
Father Loisy and Otto Pfleiderer. 

The view which would make Christianity consist in the 
teachings of Christ is based largely upon an historical analysis 
of the Church’s doctrines about Christ. These doctrines, it is 
pointed out, took their rise considerably subsequent to the 
death of Jesus, through the speculations of Paul and later 
theologians, and were “based upon the Hebrew and Hellenic 
presuppositions of the times. The Hebrew conception of the 
Messiah and the Greek conception of the Logos were merged 
into the figure of Christ as conceived by orthodox theology : 
and these conceptions, together with the other philosophic 
presuppositions of the day which were woven into the Church’s 
teaching about Christ, though appropriate and useful in the 
first century, have been long outgrown. No thinker of the 
twentieth century would seriously consider the Greek and 
Hebrew philosophies as anything but very symbolic expres- 
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they were plainly decisive in the formation of the Church’s 
Christology. It is equally plain, moreover, that this elabo- 
rate Christology can find no real warrant in those teachings 
of the historical Jesus which modern criticism allows us to 
regard as authentic. Thus the doctrine that he was the 
Second Person of the ‘Trinity, or the Son of God in some 
supernatural sense, is plainly something that was read into his 
life by the Christian community, looking back upon it after 
many years. ‘This view of him as a supernatural being, based 
as it is, not on Jesus’ own words but on the outgrown philos- 
ophies of the Hebrew-Hellenic world, we cannot honestly 
accept. We must, therefore, go back to the historical Jesus 
—the man, the prophet, the teacher—and find our Christianity 
only in his teachings. 

This view of the nature of Christianity obviously gives to 
New ‘l'estament criticism a very great importance. If we are 
to get back to the historical Jesus and discover his environ- 
ment, his views, his teachings, we must do so in scholarly, 
critical, unprejudiced fashion. The result of such study shows 
us many things, some of which not all of us, perhaps, had 
been prepared for. And here those who would identify 
Christianity with the teachings about Christ take up the 
argument. The critical study of the New Testament, as 
Loisy and others of his school point out, shows that Jesus 
was undoubtedly a child of his time: that he shared many of 
its intellectual limitations and many of its views, both philo- 
sophical, historical, and eschatological; that some of these 
views have been long since outgrown, and some have been 
shown false by history. Several of the beliefs which Jesus 
shared with the Jewish community of his time, and on which 
he laid considerable stress, can be acceptable to the modern 
Liberal, if at all, only on the ground of some sort of super- 
natural insight and authority in him. But Jesus, we have 
learned, was not a supernatural being; the view that he was 
so is due to Pauline interpretation and to Hebrew-Hellenic 
philosophy. Hence, oddly enough, it seems impossible to 
accept many of the teachings of Jesus just because we do not 
accept the teachings about Jesus. 

Theology often makes as queer bedfellows as politics, and 
in the present instance it is interesting to see the Radical 
scholars who deny even the historicity of Jesus fighting side 
by side with the extreme Conservatives against their common 
foe, the Liberal of the Harnack-Eliot school. And certainly 
the difficulties just pointed out in the view that would make 
Christianity consist in the teachings of Jesus seem to give a 
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real advantage to their opponents. But these opponents also 
have difficulties of their own, as was in fact pointed out above. 
No New Testament scholar of whatever school can seriously 
urge us to accept the teachings of the Church about Jesus, if 
they are purely Pauline and post-Pauline, and based ultimately 
on the speculations of early thinkers and the philosophers 
of Greece and Israel. These philosophies and speculations, 
appropriate for their time, are quite inappropriate for ours, and 
can hardly be taken as final. If it be true that Jesus himself 
never accepted the ideas about himself which the Christology 
of the Church has taught, if their origin is in fact to be traced 
to a time considerably later than his, they can make little 
appeal to men of our day. If Christianity be identified with 
these ideas, and if, therefore, it consists merely in the specu- 
lations of the Christian community in the first and second 
and later centuries, its defence will be a very difficult matter. 
Surely if Christianity is a living and lasting thing, a modern 
as well as an ancient thing, and if it consists in certain 
teachings about Jesus, these teachings must have some higher 
source than Hellenic-Hebrew ideas and the speculations of a 
few first- and second-century Jews of Asia Minor and Rome. 
if they are to be established as worthy of our acceptance, the 
essential part of them must be regarded as coming from Jesus 
himself. Only on the supposition that he shared these views 
and taught them himself can they command our adhesion 
and reverence. Hence it would seem that one can seriously 
identify Christianity with the Church’s teachings about Jesus, 
only by insisting at the same time that they are also the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The views that Christianity is exclusively the teachings of 
Jesus, and that it is exclusively the teachings about Jesus, 
would therefore seem to be alike untenable. Each needs the 
other. But if Christianity is neither of these, there remain 
but two possible alternatives. Either it is both the teachings 
of Jesus and the teachings about him, or else it is neither. 
The former of these seems at once the natural conclusion. It 
is, moreover, the orthodox conclusion. It is a view thoroughly 
consistent with itself. But one must add that if it be the true 
view, it makes Christianity something which a constantly in- 
creasing number of scholars and very many unscholarly but 
honest thinkers will hesitate to accept ; it depicts Christianity 
as a religion which can no longer really satisfy the needs of 
Christendom. Every honestly critical study of the New 
Testament and of Christology will show that many of the 
teachings purporting (in the Synoptics) to come from Jesus 
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—notably those dealing with eschatology—were plainly quite 
mistaken ; and that many of the ideas of his nature which have 
been adopted into Christian theology are altogether foreign to 
his whole scheme of thought. Is it possible, then, to take the 
other alternative suggested above—that Christianity is neither 
the teachings of Jesus nor those about him? If we should 
accept this view, would there be anything of Christianity left ¢ 
What, in fact, would Christianity be ? 

It would be—and on this view it is—not a collection of 
teachings but a movement in the spiritual life of the race. 
It is not a simple thing, but a complex thing, as all living 
things are. It is not to be confined to any one province or 
aspect of the human mind, but makes its appeal to a large 
part of our many-sided nature. Of its several aspects, how- 
ever, there are three that stand out with special prominence, 
corresponding as they do, in a general way, to the three aspects 
of mental life which psychology has often distinguished. It 
is, namely, an experience, an activity, and a belief. 

These three words, I trust, will be sufficiently suggestive 
to the reader’s own thought, and I need expand them but 
little. As an historical fact, and as a present fact, Christianity 
has been and is a certain type of “inner” experience in the 
lives of its adherents. The Christian experience, quite aside 
from Christian activity and Christian creed, is of many sorts, 
varying from individual to individual according to tempera- 
ment and training, a rich field of study for the psychologist 
and for every loving observer of the finer things in human 
nature. Much the same thing might, indeed, be said of each 
of the great religions. Each one of them is, among other 
things, a many-sided experience. But these types of experi- 
ence which the great religions produce, and which to so large 
an extent they are, though similar, are by no means identical. 
The Christian experience is rich and varied, but it has char- 
acteristics of its own which may be called in some peculiar 
sense Christian. If we compare the Christian experience with 
that of the three other great religions of to-day—the Hindu, 
the Buddhist, the Mohammedan-—we shall see plainly enough 
that it is peculiarly characterised by love: love for God and 
love for man. Throughout the two thousand years of its 
existence, Christianity has been, among other things, an over- 
flowing stream of love, an inner life of love. ‘To such an 
extent is this generally admitted that no one who has failed 
to taste at least in some degree of this experience is recognised 
in popular parlance as “ truly Christian,” while everyone who 
shares in it to any notable extent is at once acknowledged by 
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common consent to be not far from Christianity, no matter 
what his race or creed. 

The second aspect of that spiritual movement which we 
call Christian is closely related to the one just considered. 
It is, namely, an active outpouring of that love which forms 
the centre of the Christian experience. The impulse to 
helpfulness and to service has ever characterised those acts 
and those individuals whom common speech likes to call 
peculiarly Christian. This characteristic comes out even 
more markedly than the first if we compare Christianity with 
the other great religions. Noble as they unquestionably are— 
and for my own part I have great admiration for them all— 
their most ardent advocate would hardly claim for them that 
the active helpfulness which springs from love is as character- 
istic of them as it is, and always has been, of Christianity. 
And when we say, as we often do, that at certain times 
and in certain communities Christianity has become “less 
Christian,” we usually mean by that paradoxical statement 
that it has lost some of its love and impulse to service. 

Finally, Christianity is in part also a belief or a teaching. 
It does not consist altogether of teaching, but it includes a 
teaching or belief as a necessary part of itself. The love 
which it feels, the activity which it displays, have for their 
background, and to some extent as their presupposition, a 
certain kind of attitude toward the universe. This more 
intellectual aspect of Christianity, this way of viewing things, 
is as intimate a part of itself as are its love and its impulse 
to service. ‘This too has formed an inseparable part of that 
spiritual movement which we call Christian. Plainly it will 
be impossible to include in this universally Christian way 
of viewing the world and man many of the details of the 
historical Christian creeds. Yet the Christian point of view 
is sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently definite, to be capable 
of considerable specification. I shall not attempt to make 
an exhaustive list of the beliefs which seem to me peculiarly 
Christian, but at least the following should certainly be 
enumerated. Christianity believes, among other things, in 
the reality and the great importance of the experience and 
the activity already discussed. It not only loves and serves, 
but it delieves in loving and serving. It regards love as the 
fulfilling of the law, and service as the supreme duty of man. 
While Christian theologians and philosophers have differed 
greatly, and probably always will, as to the nature of God, 
the common point in all those theologies which can be called 
Christian has been the insistence that, whatever else be said 
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of the Divinity, He must be so pictured as to be describable 
by the word “Father.” From the fatherhood of God has 
followed, as another ever-present fact of Christian thought, 
the belief in the brotherhood of man. It is, of course, the 
attempt to work out all that this implies which particularly 
characterises the more progressive part of contemporary 
Christianity. In common with some of the other great 
religions, though in a very distinct sense, Christianity has 
always emphasised the responsibility of the individual. In 
common with all the other great religions (except Hinayana 
Buddhism), Christianity affirms with triumphant assurance 
the endless life of the human soul. 

Other beliefs pretty surely should be included in this, very 
incomplete, description of the Christian faith. Most of these 
I shall leave the reader to fill in, but there is one which is far 
too important for even my partial list to leave unmentioned. 
Christianity, namely, believes that while the great spiritual 
movement which it is, had its roots, historically, deep in 
Hebrew and Greek antiquity—and, psychologically, deep in 
the foundations of human nature,—still, as a special and recog- 
nisable movement, it had its beginnings in the first century 
of our era. That some of its ideas and some of its spirit are 
due to St Paul and to the writer of the Fourth Gospel and 
to many of their fellow-labourers, it fully recognises; but it 
is sure that, more than to any other one individual, its source 
is to be traced to the religious life and spiritual insight of 
Jesus Christ. In this sense it regards him as its Founder. 
It was he who started the whole movement going, he who 
gave it the impress and the character which it has never lost. 
Its most treasured teachings it finds expressed in his reported 
words and illustrated supremely in his life. It believes in 
these teachings, not because of his authority, but because of 
their intrinsic merit—as is shown by the fact that some of the 
things he taught it has quietly rejected as due to the limita- 
tions of his time. But it finds the lessons which he gave 
lighted up by a sort of glory when presented by him, and it 
looks in vain through history for so complete an illustration 
of their application in concrete living as in his life. Finally, 
it knows as a past historical fact and as a psychological and 
present fact, that it draws and always has drawn from his 
figure its greatest inspiration for the life of love toward God 
and of service to men. 

JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 


Witurams Cotiece, Mass. 





THE LIBERTY OF THE SPIRIT. 


THe Rev. REGINALD F. RHYND, M.A., 
Reader of the Temple. 


THERE are certain party cries which are not even remotely 
related. to reality: they represent the barren reiteration of 
prejudice, not the intelligent enunciation of principle. ‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ” was one of this class ; ‘* The faith in 
danger” is another. Now, it seems obvious that a faith that 
can be “in danger” is not a faith worth preserving, and it is 
necessary to make it clear that what the devotees of a rigid 
ecclesiasticism wish to preserve is not “the faith” but their 
own formal apprehension of it. It seems almost superfluous 
in these days of intellectual enfranchisement to insist upon the 
distinction between an inner moral or spiritual impulse and the 
mutable forms in which that impulse has been enshrined in 
history. There are some ‘people who, like the unhappy 
Bourbons, “learn nothing and forget nothing.” Such people 
are busy building round themselves a zareba of theological 
prejudice which exponents of a normal healthy type of 
Christianity have no desire to penetrate. But this does not 
satisfy them. So convinced are these trustees of medievalism 
that they are the sole depositories of at least the “form” of 
sound words, to say nothing for the moment of the “ substance,” 
that they are not content to leave “the world that lieth in 
darkness” to itself. It must conform or suffer the penalty of 
anathema. ‘The psychological basis of this attitude is not 
easily determined. It may be the desire to save souls that are 
perishing; it may be the consciousness of rather irksome 
intellectual limitations that it is the duty of all Christians to 
share alike, as the fox in the fable who lost his tail tried to 
equalise matters by suggesting that the other foxes should 
remove theirs. It may in some cases spring from that irresist- 
ible logic which demanded some definite “ note” of Church- 
248 
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manship in the early Catholic Church, as a merely moral or 
spiritual assent was too indefinite and impalpable a criterion of 
conformity. But we are less concerned with the source than 
with the strength and persistence of this embarrassing altruism. 
That spirit is still rampant that could inspire a young missionary 
bishop to pronounce solemn pro formd excommunication against 
a prelate of the English bench old enough to be his grandfather, 
and which created all the unseemly bickering that resulted 
from the recent Hereford appointment. Humour, however, 
has never been a strong nota ecclesie, Anglican or Catholic. 
This impenetrability of outlook is the strongest weapon in the 
armoury of reaction; but it did not save the Church from 
looking foolish in the sixteenth century, and it will hardly save 
the faces of those zealous brethren of ours in the twentieth 
who are determined to impose their own measure of salvation 
upon a reluctant world. 

Since the days of Galileo and Torricelli obscurantism has 
been one of the principal strongholds of traditionalism ; but 
it has never yet been able to check the growth of the human 
spirit, and it is safe to assume it never will. It is as easy 
to trace its genesis as to account for its isolated energy. 
Most great ideas are connected with palpable and persistent 
forms with which in course of time they become identified. 
This does not mean that one should get rid of the forms, but 
merely imposes the necessity of recognising them as such. 
To separate form from substance is not easy, but its necessity 
in all stages of religious growth is nowhere more closely shown 
than in the gospels. As the Catholic Church does not appear 
in the gospels, or only in such a rudimentary and doubtful 
form as to supply very little data for the purposes of pro- 
paganda, they are often in danger of being overlooked. But 
they are still the only safe depository of first principles, and, 
on the question now under discussion, the teaching of Jesus 
is so plain and unmistakable that nothing but wilful prejudice 
can fail to profit by it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that in matters that have such 
a natural congruity with the human spirit as religion and 
morality there is any great difference in the modes by which 
they are apprehended by one age and another. Human 
nature does not change much. ‘The psychological problems 
that faced Jesus in the first century would face Him to-day 
if He were to return. He would find, mutatis mutandis, 
exactly the same spirit at work in all phases of social and 
religious opinion. He would find the same weapons being 
used by all parties as those in use in His own day. He 
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would find the same passion for novelty, the same supersti- 
tions, the same invincible prejudice; and it is safe to assume 
that His attitude towards them all would be that in which 
He disengaged the pure stream of spiritual principle from 
the deposits and accretions of Rabbinism by which the word 
of God had been made of “none effect” by the “traditions 
of men.” 

That Jesus was the avowed enemy of “system” seems 
established by every phase of the gospel ethic. He was the 
despair of the Pharisaic party, who could find no “note” of 
His religious philosophy on which they could base information 
and get His dangerous teaching stopped. His was the sin 
of Socrates. A morality without a label is a menace to 
public order: every kind of revolutionary propaganda may 
lurk beneath it. Men will be generally found ready to 
crush what they do not understand. The Pharisees plainly 
demonstrated their uneasiness. “ How long dost thou make 
us to doubt?” ‘The way in which Jesus fenced with these 
masters of craft and casuistry has been the instruction and 
delight of all succeeding ages. Never once was He caught 
out, and it is clear that they vented their rage and dis- 
appointment in a charge that invoked the aid of the Roman 
government, and was only indirectly related to Jesus’ anim- 
adversions on Jewish theocratic privilege. 

Thus, while Jesus never railed at Judaism per se, He never 
ceased to denounce its official exponents, and with only one 
possible result. ‘The Pharisees occupied for the Rabbinism 
of our Lord’s day precisely the place occupied by the trustees 
of tradition who in our own time are making use of the same 
arguments as their Jewish predecessors. Jesus was sapping 
the foundations of the faith; He was an enemy of public order 
—this last accusation is too much of an anachronism to be in 
common use to-day, but the spirit and attitude of mind which 
inspired it are still vigorous to-day. It became a solemn duty 
to denounce His teaching, if the whole structure of Jewish 
polity were not to collapse; and the Pharisees, from their 
psychological and historical standpoint, were right. ‘They 
would have been poor patriots indeed if they had not fought 
for the system it was their special function to protect. But 
the error of these zealots lay, not in their clinging to a system 
with which the national hopes had for centuries been identified, 
but in their blind refusal to read the signs of the times. Since 
the conquest of Alexander, Rabbinism had begun to undergo 
a profound transformation; it was in our Lord’s time practi- 
cally a “creed outworn”—it had no inner principle of life. 
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In the eyes of the Graeco-Roman culture the Jews were a race 
of tiresome bigots, as we learn from the witness of Tacitus. 
Social and intellectual movements were on foot that were 
gradually leaving Rabbinism high and dry, and within half 
a century of the solemn pronouncement of Jesus of the end of 
the Jewish theocracy the catastrophe had come, and Judaism 
was scattered to the four corners of the empire. 

There are those among us to-day who cannot read the 
“sions of the times” and who persist in clinging to a change- 
less formula with which they consider the whole future of the 
“faith” is inseparably identified. Men have had this obsession 
in all ages, and the event has invariably been against them. 
In the days of Rome’s supremacy, when “kings were going 
to Canossa,” it was an article of faith that the Papacy was 
an eternal institution: that Jesus Himself had decreed its 
apotheosis. It is not criticism but tempus edax rerum that 
has done for the Papacy what it did for Judaism, and will do 
for all human institutions that are not informed with those 
principles of the spiritual life that cannot decay. What men 
think of Jesus matters little, or rather how they think of Him 
matters much: it is the only thing that does matter: If He 
is regarded as the creator and guardian of a particular system 
within the limits of which alone can His spirit reach the hearts 
of men, thén it is clear that His own teaching is rejected in 
limine, and we are faced by contradictions in the spheres of 
history and psychology that cannot be resolved. Nor do we 
find the least evidence that Jesus contemplated such an utter 
perversion of His spirit and His teaching. A creed or a 
Church is no more sacred, no more guaranteed against the 
disintegrating touch of time, than any human philosophy or 
any human institution ; there is only one test: it is not intel- 
lectual, nor strictly moral—it is a religious test in the only 
sense in which that word has a congruity with the experience 
of the race. It is a test that combines all the human faculties 
as they unite in the search for truth, and has no more to do 
with a correct gnosis to-day than it had at that profound 
moment of human history when Jesus said: “ Not everyone 
that saith unto me ‘ Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father.” 


R. F. RHYND. 


Lonpon. 








ETHER, MATTER, AND THE SOUL. 
Sr OLIVER LODGE. 


THERE was a time—not so long ago—when electricity was 
thought of as something vague, mysterious, and immaterial— 
a mere affection of matter; it was sometimes called a form of 
energy, sometimes popularly spoken of more specifically as a 
kind of vibration ; it seemed, in fact, like a mere outcome of the 
properties of matter, which displayed themselves in this singular 
fashion. ‘Those who studied it closely knew very well that 
electricity was not a vibration, and not even a form of energy, 
but what it was they did not know. Some pioneers, greatly 
daring, spoke of it as a fluid, and the notion of a fluid got into 
popular language and acquired a sort of spurious definiteness 
which was unjustifiable and had to be condemned; for the 
term suggested that electricity was merely an imponderable 
form or variety of ordinary matter. Heat also was spoken of 
as a fluid, and the facile term became useless and misleading. 
The progress of discovery soon showed that heat was not a 
form of matter at all; that it really was a vibration, a mode of 
motion, a form of energy; and we also learnt that without 
ordinary matter heat as such could not exist. The idea of 
temperature became rightly associated with the conception of 
the rapidity of motion of material particles; and the irregular 
motion of such particles—molecular motions at random, disor- 
ganised, and in every direction—turned out to be precisely 
what heat really is. A useful analogy is sound. Everyone 
knows that sound is due to the vibration of bodies as a whole— 
that such vibration disturbs the atmosphere, and that this dis- 
turbance when conveyed to our ears is what we call sound. 
Without a vibrating body, and without a conveying atmo- 
sphere or other material vehicle, sound cannot exist. A ghostly 
or disembodied sound is meaningless. In a vacuum there is 
no such thing. A vacuum is permeated with absolute silence. 


Ring a bell in empty space and there is nothing to be heard. 
#252 
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Heat differs from sound in being not due to any vibration 
of a body as a whole, but a material body is necessary, for heat 
is a quiver of its ultimate particles. Given a purely molecular 
disturbance of quite irregular character—then this irregular 
movement, if vigorous enough and applied by contact to any 
portion of the skin, is what stimulates the nerves with the 
sensation of warmth, and is accordingly known as heat. 

But what about light? Is that a material vibration too? 
or is it a projected substance? Is vision due to a bombard- 
ment of particles? or is it caused by the impact of aerial vibra- 
tions? The answer now accepted is, Neither. Light is not 
a stream of particles—though that view has been held by 
influential thinkers,—nor is it transmitted as any disturbance of 
the atmosphere, nor as any affection of ordinary matter. It is 
a vibration certainly, but a vibration of something far more 
perfect and fundamental than any form of matter known to 
chemists. It is only hindered by matter; it is a kind of dis- 
embodied vibration ; its home is vacuum. Across empty space 
it can travel with perfect ease. ‘The filament of a glow lamp 
is enclosed in a vacuum—in a vacuum as perfect as can be 
made ; for although the vacuum is not really perfect, the lamp 
would be all the better if it were—.e. if exhaustion of air could 
be carried to the extreme limit. ‘The space between the stars 
is still more empty of matter—as empty of matter as anything 
we know; and hence it is that their light reaches us with ease 
across those terrific distances, even though it take a thousand 
years on its journey. Not until their light enters the gross 
and matter-containing region of the earth’s atmosphere is the 
free progress of star-light interfered with. Then indeed it 
encounters difficulties, and visibility may be impaired. To 
light, matter is an interference, an obstruction, never an assist- 
ance. Light is a kind of discarnate heat. And, when incor- 
porate in matter, heat is what it becomes. 

I use the term “light” here to signify briefly every kind 
of radiation conveyed by the ether at one and the same definite 
pace. Sometimes a portion of such radiation is called radiant 
heat, but it is all one essentially, the varieties only differing as 
bass notes differ from treble ones. ‘“ Radiant heat” is a popular 
not an accurate term, and it is sufficiently erroneous to be 
confusing. The thing that travels is not heat, but has the 
power of generating heat when absorbed by matter. But in 
this respect every sort of radiation is in the same predicament. 
The kind of radiation longest known to us is that which affects 
the eye, and so it is permissible to use the term light occasion- 
ally in a generalised sense, covering the whole range from X 
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and y rays to the waves of wireless telegraphy—at least when 
we do not wish to discriminate. Etherial radiation, however, 
is the correct term whenever we wish to be precise. 

By studying the effects of matter upon light something may 
be learnt about the properties of both, especially about the 
properties of matter. Light passing through the difficulties of 
matter is trained and analysed, and may be made to yield up 
its secrets, but in itself and apart from matter it is invisible 
and intractable. Matter helps us to deal with it, but matter is 
no help to the light itself. And yet it is through or in matter 
that it originates: in some sense that is true. Every source 
of light known to us is a piece of matter. By matter ap- 
parently it may be generated, by matter it can be destroyed, 
but not by matter can it be conveyed; nor is matter in the 
least essential to its existence—only to its accessibility. 

Light is known to be a vibration, a particular kind of 
vibration which is able to stimulate the nerve filaments 
embedded in the retina of the eye; but what the thing is which 
is vibrating, the thing which really does transmit light through 
empty space—about that we may popularly be said to know 
nothing: for it is a medium which does not appeal to our 
senses in any way. If we try to experiment upon the luminif- 
erous medium, we fail. It is absolutely intangible and _ in- 
sensible, and yet it has properties of its own; and one of its 
properties is the easy transmission, at a perfectly definite pace, 
of that strange tremor or vibration which we call light. 

Do we know anything else about it? Yes, essentially and 
really we know a great deal, but our knowledge has not yet 
been properly formulated. It would take too long to explain. 
Suffice it to say that we utilise the properties of the luminif- 
erous medium not only when we send telegraphic messages or 
drive electric tram-cars, but also when we wind up our watches, 
or bend a bow, or fire an explosive—yes, even when we raise a 
weight or bicycle down hill. The strength of materials depends 
upon it, and half the energy of all terrestrial activity exists not 
in sensible and ponderable matter, but in this subtle and 
elusive medium—the medium which transmits light, and which 
is known as the ether of space. 

Light is an affection of the ether. Light is to ether as 
sound is to matter. What about electricity and magnetism, 
then? Are they related to the ether as heat is to matter! 
Is electricity some peculiar affection of the ether of space ? 
So it had been thought. In various vague forms this idea 
must have been in the back of our minds. 

Electricity seemed something immaterial and elusive, only 
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becoming apparent when associated with ordinary matter. 
In the form of an electric charge on the surface of bodies, 
in the form of an electric current running through metals, 
electricity became known and was studied for a century. 
But whether there was anything substantial about an electric 
charge, whether there was anything really running along a wire 
conveying a current, that was greatly doubted and thought 
improbable. Ideas about it were vague and unsubstantial, 
notwithstanding a vast accretion of both theoretical and 
practical knowledge. It seemed a thing almost hopelessly in- 
accessible, only to be dealt with in association with matter, 
only tractable in its innermost nature by the power of high 
mathematical analysis. 

But a change has come over the spirit of electrical science ; 
and, largely owing to the genius of men still living, electricity 
has put on body, and form, and size, and mass; it has become 
corporeal. It is a substance—a fluid if we like to call it so,— 
it consists of particles, not material indeed, but corpuscular. 
It has become concrete and substantial, though it remains 
inaccessible to our senses. Electricity is no form of ordinary 
matter, but suggests itself as the raw material out of which 
ordinary matter is composed. It is still refined and subtle, 
but it is no longer elusive. The corpuscles can by indirect 
and most ingenious means be counted and weighed and 
measured. ‘They crowd on the surface of a charged body, and 
constitute its charge. ‘They rush through a wire conveying a 
current, and constitute the current. They whirl in almost 
infinitesimal orbits, and constitute what we know as magnetism. 
They swirl and change in speed or in direction of movement, 
and thus excite in the ether the specific disturbance which 
appeals to our eyes as light. That is how light is generated, 
by the changing movements of electric corpuscles. And when 
light is absorbed or mopped up again, it is to the astonishing 
evolutions of those same corpuscles that its energy is entrusted. 
The period of indefiniteness and recondite puzzledom has come 
to an end, and the period of definite conceptions in this de- 
partment of physics has begun. 

Subject to all the laws of time and space, fully amenable 
to the laws of energy, largely the source of terrestrial energy, 
governing all the manifestations of physical forces, at the root 
of elasticity and tenacity and every other static property of 
matter, the ether is just beginning to take its rightful place 
in the scheme of physics; and the etherial corpuscles—the 
specks of modified ether which we know as electric charges— 
are beginning to be recognised as substantial little entities in 
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terms of which are to be interpreted the very constitution of 
gross and ponderable matter. They are the units of which 
atoms are composed. They, and not primarily the atoms of 
matter, appear to be the ultimate foundation-stones of which 
the material cosmos is built. Electricity is no longer vague 
and mysterious, it has become unexpectedly accessible and 
tractable; many things about its constitution remain to be 
discovered, but these little substantial nuclei, with their 
definite and ascertainable movements, are dim and ghostly 
no longer. 

Not that these electrical units or electrons displace or super- 
sede the material atoms. They help to explain them, but they 
co-exist with them. Electrons are themselves material, and 
by their organisation have acquired some.elementary properties 
of matter. And yet they can be considered separately, and 
they are not ordinary matter. We know both matter and 
electricity, there is room for both—one involves the other, 
though they can be detached and considered separately ; and 
if ultimately our conceptions attain a more comprehensive 
unity, it will be the electric and not the material unit which 
ultimately and most fundamentally survives. Electric charges, 
composed of modified ether, are likely to prove to be the 
cosmic building material. Meanwhile atoms and electrons 
co-exist, and for practical purposes are separable ; even if only 
as a swarm is a unit distinct from its constituent bees, or a 
wall something different from its constituent bricks. The 
differences may be greater than what is here suggested: we 
do not at present clearly know. The two kinds of electricity 
seem to combine to make one kind of matter: or rather to 
make many kinds—to combine in different ways so as to 
make all the chemical elements. 

But, besides these peculiar portions—the modified minute 
electric units-—there is the great bulk of undifferentiated ether, 
the entity which fills all space and in which everything material 
occurs. A duality runs through the scheme of physics— 
matter and ether. Matter appeals to our senses, but the 
unmodified ether makes no such appeal ; it is so inaccessible 
that its existence even has been denied. No one can deny 
the existence of matter, at least not on common-sense grounds ; 
common sense can easily deny the existence of the ether. 
Yet one is as certain as the other, and in all the activities of 
the cosmos the interaction of the two entities is essentially 
and clearly involved. All kinetic energy belongs to what we 
call matter, whether in the atomic or the corpuscular form ; 
movement or locomotion is its characteristic. All static energy 
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belongs to the ether, the unmodified and universal ether ; 
its characteristics are strain and stress. Energy is always 
passing to and fro from one to the other—from ether to 
matter or vice versd—and in this passage all work is done. 

Now, the probability is that every sensible object has both 
a material and an etherial counterpart. One side only are 
we sensibly aware of, the other we have to infer. But the 
difficulty of perceiving this other side—the necessity for in- 
direct inference —depends essentially and entirely on the 
nature of our sense organs, which tell us of matter and do 
not tell us of ether. Yet one is as real and substantial as 
the other, and their fundamental joint quality is co-existence 
and interaction. Not interaction everywhere and always, for 
there are plenty of regions without matter—though there is 
no region without ether; but the potentiality of interaction, 
and often the conspicuous reality of it, everywhere prevails 
and constitutes the whole of our purely mundane experience. 

Many other instances can be quoted, in science, of the 
gradual progress from vague and indistinct conceptions to 
something tangible and concrete. I have drawn an example 
from electricity, but a biologist could readily draw upon 
other branches of knowledge. For instance, it is popularly 
known that malaria simply means “ bad air,” and the disease 
was attributed vaguely to the unwholesome atmosphere of 
marshes. But the source of the disease has been traced to 
the bite of a creature which breeds in water, a familiar insect 
which can be seen and heard and crushed. Indeed, the whole 
treatment of disease in general has been revolutionised by 
Pasteur’s discovery that it was usually the result of poison 
secreted by actual little organisms visible in a high-power 
microscope. ‘The vague and indeterminate always tends to 
become the substantial and definite, as knowledge advances. 

Now, applying all this, as a sort of parable, to the probable 
ghia of psychical research, I must foresee a little. I must 
ook ahead. It is a tendency which I recognise, not an accom- 
plished fact. 

Our ideas about the nature of the soul have hitherto been 
for the ‘most part vague and tentative; the term “soul” has 
been used more or less apologetically, and the corresponding 
reality has been difficult to grasp. Some reality was felt to be 
underlying the term, but it was too vague and indefinite to be 
susceptible of satisfactory definition ; it seemed too subtle and 
elusive for everyday use. The term was usually avoided. 
Body we knew, and spirit we might in sort imagine—for 
clearly the matter of living things is controlled and arranged 
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by something. But soul, what was that? Well, I foresee a 
time when the term soul will be intelligible, and I think it will 
be found that soul is related to the ether as body is related 
to matter. I suggest that it will turn out to be a sort of 
etherial body, as opposed or supplemental to our obvious 
material body. That is what I foresee as lying in the path of 
the progress of discovery. We shall find, I think, that we 
possess, all the time, a body co-existent with this one that we 
know—a body essentially substantial and related to space and 
time, not really transcendental, but yet in no way appealing to 
our present senses. Intangible and insensible, it may yet 
exist; and if it exists it may be detachable and capable of 
separate existence. It will be the etherial aspect or counterpart 
of our present bodies, but more permanent than they. For 
there is no property in the ether which suggests ageing, or 
wear and tear. These, and other temporal disabilities, such as 
fatigue, imperfect elasticity, friction, dissolution, belong always 
to an assemblage of material atoms. No imperfection of any 
kind has yet been detected, or even suspected, in the ether of 
space. In so far as it is a fluid at all it is a perfect fluid: its 
elasticity and all its properties are perfect. 

It may be asked, How can we acquire any knowledge of a 
supersensuous thing? So long as any portion of the ether, 
or an etherial body, interacts with matter we can know 
something of it—not of it itself, but of what it can do. 
While still in the flesh we shall probably only know our 
etherial counterpart through its interactions with matter. 
Directly these cease, it passes beyond our ken; but it exists 
just as really as before. Indeed, freed from the disabilities 
and imperfections of matter it can lead a less abstracted 
and livelier existence; it enters on a less troublous career, its 
vehicle is no longer this gross matter, with its heaviness and 
its dissipation of energy, but the free and perfect ether; of 
which, in some way yet to be discovered, it appears to be 
composed. 

Hypothetically and tentatively I am inclined to postulate 
a duplicity of construction even in inanimate objects, for with- 
out it there could be no unity or coherence or any individual 
object at all—nothing but a dust of disconnected atoms. 
Ether is the medium of cohesion, it is that which holds the 
particles together, and it is that which is strained when the 
particles of an elastic body are displaced. The material 
particles are only shifted in position : the joining substance— 
the ether—is strained, and makes them spring back. ‘The 
ether and the matter are interwoven. 
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Naturally it is only among animate objects that any 
psychic significance attaches to either the material or the 
interwoven etherial aspect ; and the amount of psychic signi- 
ficance to be attached to any particular specimen of animated 
matter depends on its grade in the scale of existence. But 
whatever spiritual or mental affinities can be found in one, 
presumably belong equally to the other—that is my hypo- 
thesis ; and co-existence of the two aspects is involved in, 
and renders possible, the familiar terrestrial life which we are 
aware of here and now. 

As to the psychic relation: I assume, as a working 
hypothesis, that whenever a psychic element acts at all, it 
normally interacts with both the material and the etherial 
aspects; it may be suggested that perhaps it makes use of 
one for the activities we call conscious, and utilises the other 
for the activities which at present are unconscious. I do not 
press that, nor think it very likely. But I do postulate inter- 
action with both matter and ether, and not only with one, 
as hitherto contemplated by perhaps the majority of philo- 
sophers. Whether the etherial portion can actually continue 
its psychic connection, apart from any material counterpart, 
is a question for evidence, not for dogmatism. But assuming 
the possibility—assuming that a withdrawal of the mental or 
spiritual guiding agency from the material aspect, so that 
that ceases to be animate, need not mean withdrawing control 
from the etherial aspect also—a good many things become 
vaguely explicable, or at any rate can be brought into a state 
ready for contemplation ; though it is clear that to produce 
any manifestation to our present senses some elements of the 
material fraction must be temporarily restored. 

The bringing in of the ether into the scheme of psychics, 
as it has already been partially brought into the scheme of 
physics, is the work which I feel sure is lying ahead for 
generations of men. ‘Then—when a serious beginning in 
this direction has been made—the term “soul” will acquire 
a definite and clear connotation ; no longer will the idea of a 
spiritual body seem vague and indefinite and difficult of 
apprehension: soul will no longer be regarded as a term to 
be avoided, but will become as real and recognisable, as con- 
crete and tractable, as are the corpuscles of electricity. The 
interactions which are possible between the matter of this 
planet and the etherial bodies or souls associated with spiritual 
intelligence will then be understood ; and with this knowledge, 
under proper regulation, a new power will be gained; and 
this new power will be utilised and put into action. The 
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meaning of human life, and the puzzles which surround it, 
will then become clearer and more intelligible. The obscure 
communications and strange movements which are now 
studied or experienced in spiritualistic circles, and which by 
some are thought to be miraculous or impossible—so im- 
possible that the reports of them usually excite ridicule— 
will gradually take their place in the orderly scheme of recog- 
nised science. Such things as travelling clairvoyance and 
reciprocal dream experiences may become intelligible. Grati- 
tude will surely then be felt to those early pioneers who in 
past centuries maintained their form of truth in spite of 
persecution, and testified to what they had known in face of 
undeserved contempt. Ultimately the subject will emerge 
from its dark and difficult period—a period clouded with 
traces of superstition and obstructed by well-meant but 
antiquated prejudice—and familiar intercourse across the 
veil or gulf of death will become sufficiently common to 
prove an untold blessing to the human race. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


The relation and the differences between matter and ether are often felt 
to be puzzling. 

Matter is that which moves, locomotion is its characteristic; matter 
is what can be moved by human muscles or their equivalent. It appeals 
to the muscular sense. An appearance which cannot be felt strikes us 
as immaterial, like a will-o’-the-wisp or an image in a mirror. But 
innumerable things which do not appeal to the muscular or any other 
sense may have a perfectly real existence nevertheless. Our senses are 
inherited from the animals: they were useful in the struggle for existence ; 
they are no test of reality. We have no direct apprehension of ether ; 
hence if any psychic entity were to embody itself in ether instead of in 
matter it would be outside our direct ken. 

Ether belongs to the physical frame of things, no one supposes it to 
be a psychic entity; but it probably subserves psychical purposes, just 
as matter does. Professors ‘lait and Balfour Stewart surmised a psychic 
significance for the ether of space so long ago as 1875, and treated it from 
a religious point of view in that much criticised book T'he Unseen Universe. 
And that great mathematical physicist James Clerk Maxwell concluded 
his article “ Ether” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
with an expression of faith, not indeed in this speculation, about which 
he evinced great caution, but in the real existence of a supersensuous 
universal connecting medium, and in the probability of its having many 
unsuspected functions. 
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AN ANCIENT ARRAIGNMENT OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


In spite of the admirable work of Mr Box,’ it is probable that 
comparatively few persons are familiar with that strange 
apocalyptic writing known as “2 Esdras” or as “the Fourth 
Book of Ezra.” Even in the Revised Version of the Apocrypha 
it is not very intelligible as it stands, with two chapters at the 
beginning and two at the end, later accretions, which do not 
belong to it, and without any explanations or introduction. 
The truth is that books like 2 Esdras are on the horns of a 
dilemma. Without comment of any kind they are unintellig- 
ible; a full and elaborate commentary is too long, and says 
too much, for any but the professed student. But in the 
excellent T'ranslations of Early Documents (Series I., Pales- 
tinian Jewish texts, pre-rabbinic), published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Mr Box has now pro- 
vided the average reader with just what he wants, and no 
more. He has given a very short introduction, a translation, 
and a few very brief notes under the text. ‘The whole thing 
only comes to 107 small pages, with good type and good 
paper. 

2 Esdras is one of those odd books for our knowledge of 
which we depend upon translations of a translation. Not only 
is the original Hebrew lost, but the Greek translation of that 
original is lost too. All we have now are translations of that 
translation. ‘The rendering in the A.V. and the R.V. is from 
the Latin. Mr Box has now given us a rendering from the 
Syriac, but his notes indicate the more important differences 
between the Syriac and Latin texts. 

Now, it may be conceded that Jewish apocalyptic literature 

! The Ezra Apocalypse, being chapters 3-14 of the book commonly known 
as 4 Ezra or 2 Esdras, translated and edited by the Rev. G. H. Box (1912). 
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is in general only suited for the student and the specialist. 
In most directions and respects 2 Esdras or 4 Ezra is no ex- 
ception. The book is full of valuable material for the history 
of apocalyptic doctrine and terminology. But how many 
want, nowadays, to know anything of that terminology or 
doctrine, or of its history? Many of the apocalyptic concep- 
tions have become obsolete. And as to the New Jerusalem, 
or the day of judgment, or the resurrection life, or the 
fortunes of the good and the bad beyond the grave, the 
apocalyptic writers, including our Ezra, knew as little as 
ourselves, and, in spite of all their angels and their visions, 
their ideas on these high topics fail to satisfy our modern 
requirements and our modern thought. ‘Their vaticinations 
have only an interest to the professed student of theology, and 
he (if the truth were known) is sometimes rather wearied 
by them. 

But the Apocalypse of Esdras contains something more 
than visions of the end of the world and of the new age. 
It contains also an arraignment of Providence of which 
Professor Burkitt—a very high authority—observes that there 
is “very little like it either in Jewish or Christian literature, 
till we come to modern times.” ? 

Unique in its special kind as the arraignment in Ezra is, 
it is not the first, or even the greatest, arraignment in Jewish 
literature. For it is the Bible which contains this first and 
greatest arraignment, and its title is the Book of Job. 

Job’s arraignment concerns the unequal distribution of 

rosperity and adversity to the righteous and the wicked. 
‘he principle of proportionate justice and retribution became 
very dear to the Jewish mind. The righteous should receive 
good things: the wicked bad things. But too often in actual 
life, while the good are seemingly overwhelmed with calamity, 
the wicked are apparently surfeited with happiness. 

Even to-day one could hardly put the problem with 
greater simplicity or force than in those famous and pregnant 
words: “One dies in his full strength, being wholly at ease 
and quiet. His pails are full of milk, and the marrow of his 
bones is moistened. And another dies in the bitterness of his 
soul, and has never tasted happiness. They lie down alike in 
the dust, and the worms cover them ” (xxi. 23-25). 

Job deals with the individual. In the Psalms we get the 
same problem from a sectional, and also from a national, point 
of view. ‘There is in Israel a party of the good, who fear God 
and seek to observe His law. And there is a party of the bad, 

1 Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (The Schweich Lectures for 1913), p. 45. 
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who live loosely and oppress the pious. Why are the first 
miserable, and the second prosperous? Or, again, Israel, as a 
whole, is the chosen people of God, with whom He has made 
a Covenant, and among whom is the House of His Name. 
The Gentiles, as a whole, know not God: they are sinners and 
oppressors. Yet they are triumphant, and Israel is subjected 
to their rule. 

Between the work of Job and the Psalmists (who wrote 
anywhere between, let us say, 400 and 200 B.c.) and the 
composition of the Apocalypse of Ezra, came the introduction 
and the acceptance of the doctrine of the resurrection and of 
a blissful (as also of a retributively painful) life beyond the 
grave. This doctrine, with the kindred doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, made a gigantic change in Jewish 
religion and theology, a change so great that Gunkel is right 
in saying that by it the whole religious history of Israel can 
justly be divided into two parts: before it; after it, When 
the Apocalypse of Ezra was composed, some twenty to forty 
years after the destruction of the Jewish State and the burning 
of the Temple by the Romans in 70 a.p., the doctrine had 
already become the official dogma of the Synagogue. 

The most important effect of the new doctrine was, 
erhaps, the new answer it afforded to the problems of Job. 
Che reward of the righteous and the punishment of the wicked 
are postponed and transferred to the life beyond death, where 
both can be displayed upon a grander and more permanent 
scale. If no man is wholly sinless, it is well worth while to 
undergo temporary sufferings for the sake of endless felicity. 
And what does earthly prosperity amount to, if it is to be 
succeeded by eternal woe? ‘Ihe doctrine could thus account 
satisfactorily for the unequal earthly lot both of righteous and 
wicked individuals, and of Israel in its calamities as compared 
with that of its oppressors in their triumphs. 

The surprising novelty of our Ezra consists in this: 
that in spite of the doctrines of the resurrection and the life, 
of bliss or pain after death (nay, even because of them), he 
manages to make a fresh and more terrible arraignment of 
a than was made by, or was possible to, the author 
of Job. 

He still puts forward the old national complaints. In 
the midst of the overwhelming calamities which had befallen 
Israel, how could he possibly omit them? Why has God, the 
Omnipotent, delivered His chosen people into the hands of the 
unbelievers? As compared with Rome, Israel is righteous. 
And even though Israel has sinned and is sinful, how can it 
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be maintained that swch a punishment was just? Is it nota 
terrible profanation of the Divine Name? Why must the 
wicked heathen triumph? “If thou didst hate thy people 
so much, they ought to have been punished with thine own 
hands” (v. 30). Such expostulations and complaints are on 
old lines. But why is Ezra not satisfied by the new 
comfort? If immediately after death for the individual, and 
collectively, at the coming of the Resurrection and the 
Judgment (which, like all the apocalyptic writers, he believed 
to be near at hand), for the nation as a whole, felicity and 
triumph were ordained, does not this faith compensate and 
atone for any amount of earthly suffering ? 

A further doubt prevents it doing so. It is true that, as con- 
trasted with the heathen, Israel is comparatively righteous ; and 
it is still, at any rate, the chosen people to whom the Law was 
offered, and by whom it was accepted, treasured, and beloved. 
But Ezra is convinced that the innocence of the Israelites 
is comparative only. In themselves they too share the general 
frailty of man, nor has the Law been able to prevent this sinful 
tendency from ripening within them into actual sin. They 
too are sinners. Who among them has not yielded to the 
temptation and bondage of iniquity? Fewindeed. And thus 
what is the use of a future world and a life of bliss, if this life 
and world are reserved for the righteous? For then the mass 
of men, even the mass of the Israelites, are excluded from that 
felicity of the future, and—horrible thought—are condemned, 
perchance, to an eternity of woe. Thus the new doctrine, 
instead of being a consolation, becomes a terror and a snare. 

And who is responsible for this awful prospect? Why, 
who else than God ? 

Is not this an even more appalling arraignment than the 
arraignment of Job ? 

It is true that Adam by his sin set the evil ball rolling. But, 
then, why was he created so frail? Or why did God permit 
the tendency to sinfulness, the evil heart, to be the awful 
result in each and every generation of Adam’s disobedience / 
The apocalyptic writer presses his argument home. 

“ Better had it been that the earth had not produced Adam, 
or else, having once produced him, for thee [7.e. for God] to 
have restrained him from sinning. For how does it profit us 
all that in the present we must live in grief, and after death 
look for punishment? O thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
For though it was thou that sinned, the fall was not thine 
alone, but ours also who are thy descendants. For how does 
it profit us that the eternal age is promised to us, whereas we 
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have done the works that bring death? And that there is 
foretold to us an imperishable hope, whereas we so miserably 
are brought to futility?” (vii. 116-120). 

The foreknowledge of physical and spiritual death makes 
the lot of man worse than that of the beasts. Ezra’s lament 
over man’s evil fortune is daring in its outspokenness. 

“QO thou earth, what hast thou brought forth, if the mind 
is sprung from the dust as every other created thing? It had 
been better if the dust itself had even been unborn, that the 
mind might not have come into being from it. But as it is, 
the mind grows with us,.and on this account we are tormented, 
because we perish and know it. Let the human race lament, 
but let the beasts of the field be glad. Let all the earth-born 
mourn, but let the cattle and flocks rejoice. For it is far better 
with them than with us, for they have no judgment to look for, 
neither do they know of any torture or of any salvation promised 
to them after death. For what does it profit us that we shall be 
preserved alive, but yet suffer great torment ?” (vii. 62-67). 

The evil inclination, the cor mahgnum, as the Latin calls 
it, the grain of evil seed, is the cause of the mischief; but why 
did God allow it to arise, or why did He give for it no remedy ¢ 
Ezra does not say, like St Paul, that the Law made things 
worse, but he does say that the Law made things no better. 
God bestowed his glorious Law upon Israel, but: 

“Thou didst not take away from them the evil heart, that 
thy Law might bring forth fruit in them. For the first Adam, 
clothing himself with the evil heart, transgressed and was over- 
come; and likewise all that were born of him. ‘Thus the in- 
firmity became inveterate: the Law indeed was in the heart 
of the people, but in conjunction with the evil germ; so what 
was good departed, and the evil remained ” (iii. 20-22). 

The result ef all this wickedness must be that, unless God 
is gracious and forgiving, ‘‘ the ten-thousandth part of mankind 
cannot attain unto life,” and “ very few will be left of an in- 
numerable multitude.” And if, indeed, that is to be the case, 
if God is going to destroy “him who with such infinite labour 
has been fashioned by God’s command, to what purpose was 
he made” at all ? (vii. 138-140, viii. 14). 

It is strange that Ezra, while capable of rising to the 
ethical height of these noble doubts, falls very low in the 
answers which he attempts to give to them. He leaves 
unused the best suggestions of the Old Testament : he is also 
oblivious or ignorant of the Rabbinic teaching, which, even in 
the beginning of the second century 4.D., was already, in all 
likehood, fairly prevalent and familiar. 
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He seeks to stifle his own admirable doubts by callous and 
inadequate replies. It is true that the angel, into whose mouth 
these replies are put, formally asserts that, as regards Israel, 
the seer is “ powerless to discover the goal of the love which 
God has appointed for his people” (v. 40), and that, as regards 
mankind as a whole, Ezra “comes far short of being able 
to love God’s creation better than God” (viii. 47). But this 
Divine love for Israel and for man is manifested in an extra- 
ordinary manner! It is perfectly true that far the greater 
part of humanity (as also of Israel) will be wasted. Perdition 
is their goal. What is precious is rare, and vice versa. As 
the flood is greater than the drop, so those that perish are 
more numerous than those who survive. Like the seeds of 
the husbandman which are wasted, so is it with man. Many 
have been created, but few shall be saved. God does not 
grieve over the multitude of them that perish, neither should 
the seer. Cold-blooded harshness could hardly further go. 

As to the Divine responsibility, the only attempt at a 
solution is to press man’s free-will, which existed and exists 
in spite of the “evil inclination” and the “cor malignum.” 
Neither wicked heathen nor wicked Israelite need have sinned, 
or need sin, unless they chose and choose: Therefore, they 
deserve their fate, and God is guiltless. It was “not the Most 
High who willed that men should come to destruction; but 
they—his creatures—themselves defiled the Name that made 
them, and proved themselves ungrateful to him that gave 
them life” (viii. 59, 60). 

In his doubts Ezra is superior, in the replies which he 
seeks to force upon his agonised heart and mind he is much 
inferior, to the current teaching of the Rabbis. 

And here we can at once observe the inadequacy of the 
customary, but too facile, explanation of the difficulties which 
his book presents to us. Ezra’s religion was, it is true, rooted 
in the Law. It was, in that sense, a legal religion. So we 
are told that he could only know the problem and the anguish : 
he could not, like Paul, find the solution and the healing. 
He bewailed the sinful impulse, the depravity of man, the 
universality of transgression: the law ought to be obeyed, yet 
. it could not be obeyed. Hence “the unconscious and unex- 
pressed cry of the book is for a moral dynamic which legalism 
could not supply.” ! 

This is inaccurate. ‘The moral dynamic could be supplied 


1 Maldwyn Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature (1908), 


p. 240. Quoted approvingly by Mr Box as setting forth the religious signifi- 
cance of Ezra in a sentence. 
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both by legalism and by Paulinism. It could be, and was, 
supplied (God be thanked) on more than one religious hypo- 
thesis, and from more than one kind of religious faith. 

Ezra certainly honours the Law, but he makes inadequate 
use of it. He mentions, and even appeals to, the compassion 
of God, but he strangely restrains and overlooks its power. 
He remembers, and even quotes, the famous description of the 
Divine nature in Exodus xxxiil.—a description of which the 
gracious elements were even augmented, while the severe 
elements were blunted and explained away by Rabbinic 
ingenuity,—but he never trusts, and is satisfied with, those 
fundamental attributes of mercy and loving-kindness which 
were revealed and emphasised by the Law. The Old Testa- 
ment, in spite of its limited outlook, knows better than Ezra. 
It insists on the Divine justice; it emphasises the doctrine of 
retribution ; but it does not run it to death. It prefers, and 
surely it rightly prefers, a wholesome inconsistency as more 
consonant with the true nature of God. God rewards every 
man according to his work. He does, but He also does not. 
For He, as God, would act unjustly if He did. Divine justice 
is equity, Aristotle’s equity, which makes allowances. “If 
thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, what man could 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest 
be feared.” Yes, also, that thou mayest be loved. Hence 
there is no need for all this agony and apprehension. Greater 
than God’s justice is His compassion. And it is this simple, 
Old Testament doctrine which was continued and elaborated 
by the Rabbis. ‘They well understood that the language is 
human; they knew well enough that there is no real con- 
trariety or opposition between the Divine justice and the 
Divine pity: God is one, and His unity is perfect. But the 
Law speaks in the language of men, and they, the Rabbis, 
imitate the Law. None were greater sin-fearers than they ; 
none regarded sin less lightly, or gave more heed to its con- 
sequences; but for the great mass of men, who are neither 
very righteous nor very wicked (I am not thinking here of the 
distinction between Israelites and Gentiles), the prevailing 
Rabbinic view is one of hope and comfort and trust. Sinners 
we are, frail is our nature, but, nevertheless, we shall not perish 
everlastingly, as poor Ezra feared, for more powerful than 
our sins are three forces which will save us from so awful a 
doom: the merits of the Fathers, the efficacy of the Law, and, 
above all, the loving-kindness and pity of God. The excessive 
individualism of Ezekiel is abandoned: a martyr’s death has 
atoning power ; the virtues of the saints compensate for the 
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inadequacies of the modern sinner. But far more important 
is the Law. Whereas in the Pauline system the Law was the 
experienced strength of sin, in the Rabbinic system it was the 
experienced strength of goodness. The Rabbis would have 
agreed with Ezra in the potential strength of the wicked 
heart, the Yetzer ha-Ra, the evil impulse or inclination; but 
they would have asked him why he had forgotten to mention 
the remedy which God has granted us for holding the evil 
impulse in check, for stopping its growth and getting the 
better of its unholy solicitations. This remedy was the Law; 
and if you try to procure this medicine, God Himself will aid 
you in your purchase. In other words, seek to obey the Law, 
and God will aid you to obey it. The Rabbis, it may be 
added, would have agreed with Ezra in denouncing the 
sinners with a high hand, the informers, the apostates, the 
deliberate violaters of the Law. For these they would have 
agreed with him (for they too had their limitations, which 
have only been transcended and overcome by the Judaism of 
our own times) in predicting either complete annihilation or 
eternal pain. But they would by no means have allowed that 
it was either logical or consistent with the Divine compassion 
that a similar fate should befall those who, though often 
succumbing to human frailty, were, nevertheless, not wholly 
oblivious of God or of His Law. For whom was the Day of 
Atonement instituted, if not for these? Upon whom were 
God’s pity and love to be exercised, if not upon them? Con- 
fident in our own virtues or merits we have indeed no right to 
be: trustful in the compassion and goodness of our Father and 
King—that, on the contrary, we have every right to be. 

We may notice in the next place that the Rabbis, while 
believing stoutly in hell and eternal punishment, or in 
annihilation, for the worst sinners, rose to the more ethical 
and more merciful doctrine of a temporary purgatorial and 
disciplinal punishment for the mass of “ inbetweeners” as they 
called them—that is, those who were neither fit for immediate 
heaven nor for everlasting hell. And some believed that, for 
shortening the purgatorial period, the prayers of children on 
earth and the intercession of the righteous in heaven possessed 
mediatorial efficacy. Ezra, however, cannot allow himself 
to be comforted by such ideas. He knows of heaven and 
hell, but nothing of disciplinal purgatory ; while on the day of 
judgment the righteous will not be suffered to intercede for 
the ungodly, fathers cannot give aid to sons, or sons to parents, 
or brothers to brothers, or kinsfolk to their nearest, or friends 
to their dearest (vii. 102-115). 
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There is something austere and noble in this emphatic 
insistence upon the separate responsibility of each individual 
soul. Yet it is not here that our author's true claim to great- 
ness lies. It is the arraignment on account of which, in spite 
of the replies, we shall always return to his book with interest 
and respect. And not the least remarkable point in that 
arraignment is its universalism. In his compassion even for 
the Gentile sinner, which more than once makes itself heard, 
Ezra breaks through the customary Jewish particularism— 
that particularism which neither the Old Testament nor the 
Rabbis were ever wholly able to discard. He would not be 
fully satisfied even if Israel were saved and the rest of man- 
kind should perish. That “this world has been made for the 
sake of many, but that which is to come for the sake of few,” 
seems to him, what indeed it is, horrible doctrine, though he 
puts it into the mouth of God. He speaks, he even prays, for 
“all men,” and it is only reluctantly that he at last quaintly 
observes, “Concerning man in general thou knowest best, but 
concerning Israel, I would fain pray before thee; for myself 
and for them.”! How noble is this compassion even for 
those who wrought such irremediable ruin and cruelty on his 
beloved Israel! And how sublime is his depreciation of the 
world to come, if it is a world not for the many but for the 
few, if the evil heart has been suffered by God to remove men 
far from life and bring them near to perdition, “and that 
not a few only, but well nigh all that have been created” 
(vii. 47-48) ! 

Now, the Rabbis trusted more to, and believed more in, 
the compassion of God—at least so far as Israel, God’s people, 
was concerned. The number of the saved was, for them, far 
larger than for Ezra. But for the unrepentant sinner, for the 
wilful and high-handed violator of the Law, as well as for 
the heathen oppressor and the heretic, they had no scruple, 
no pity, and no concern. ‘They undoubtedly believed that 
most of them would be either annihilated or suffer ever- 
lastingly, and they viewed this end and doom with satis- 
faction and calm. Ezra, however, even as he shows his 
elevation of soul by rarely longing for, and never gloating 
over, the future destruction of the wicked, so also shows it 
by his large-hearted and inclusive grief for the doom of all 
sinners, whether of one sort or of another, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. His laments and appeals prove clearly enough that 

1 So according to the Latin. The Syriac version is different. “I have 
spoken concerning all men, but even more, as thou knowest, 1 mourn con- 
cerning Israel, and therefore do I pray for them.”’ 
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he questioned the fairness or propriety of eternal death for 
earthly faults—and all the more in the case of a creature who 
is born with a weak and sinful nature, which only a few, with 
much striving and great pain, are able to overcome. Even 
for the careless livers and deliberate transgressors among 
his people, Ezra the doubting, as distinct from Ezra the 
would-be rigid and orthodox teacher, is fain to crave for the 
Divine forgiveness. ‘Regard not the deeds of the godless; 
will not to destroy those that have lived like cattle; be not 
wroth with those that have lived worse than the beasts” 
(viii. 27-80). Strange, noble, and most unusual prayer. 

The distinguished scholar Gunkel asks : What are the causes 
of Ezra’s peculiar compassion with sinners and their doom / 
One cause is said to be that he includes his own beloved 
people among the sinners. A second is that he regards 
himself as a sinner. For he is humble, and not self-righteous. 
He doubts his own salvation, for he too, like the rest of the 
world, possesses the evil heart, so that he too can hardly 
fulfil the Divine commands. “It is characteristic,” says 
Gunkel,’ “of the crushed and broken spirit of the Judaism of 
Ezra’s time and circle, of its debility and prostration, that 
it despairs of being able to accomplish the injunctions of the 
Law ”; and this same crushed and broken spirit is regarded as 
partly the cause of Ezra’s compassion with the sinners and 
their doom. And the agonising spiritual conflict, of which 
our apocalypse is the witness, was due, according to Gunkel, 
to the writer’s moral earnestness and honesty. God’s punish- 
ments are just; Ezra refused to soften the sharpness of the 
problem by any subterfuges or evasions. A mind of an ethical 
delicacy less keen, of a moral sensitiveness less acute, might 
have found in them comfort or solution. To Ezra, however, 
the problem presents itself in all its sharpness and horror, and 
for that very reason no adequate reply is forthcoming. 

There is much in Gunkel’s judgments with which we may 
agree, though it would be far from accurate if we were to 
suppose that the Rabbis, by emphasising the compassion of 
God, even more than His justice—which only means changing 
a lower justice into a higher equity, and thus largely solving 
the problem,—broke the edge of it by evasion. How far, more- 
over, is it true when Gunkel adds that “compassion for 
sinners who remain sinners to the end—for unrepentant sinners, 
that is—is foreign to strong and healthy ethical religions, and 
thus also foreign to the Gospel ” ? 


1 In his introduction to his excellent translation in Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, ed, Kautzsch (1900), vol. ii. p, 338. 
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It is probably accurate to say that strong natures in old 
days, with the religious premises from which they started, 
could not feel a pity of this kind. The men who did things, 
who were epoch-making, resolute, and determined souls, con- 
vinced that they were right, and that all who differed from 
and opposed them were wrong, did not feel this pity. Ezra 
could never have been a leader of men. He was no Paul, 
or Luther, or Cromwell. Such men thought of their opponents’ 
doom with equanimity, if not with satisfaction. They never 
doubted its justice, they saw in it no infringement of the 
Divine love. But it takes allsorts to make a good world: the 
tender, weak, pitiful natures as well as those that are stern, 
uncompromising, inflexible. And in modern times, and from 
now onward, we may, I trust, have strong and healthy ethical 
religions which can abhor sin, but yet feel pity for sinners, and 
strong and healthy religious teachers, who, just because of 
their profound belief in God and in His equity, will refuse to 
believe that He allows any soul to wither, to stagnate, and to 
perish, or that there can be anything more than a temporarily 
straying sheep within the universal orbit of His love. Abiding 
goats, or abiding hells, will be to such teachers as impossibly 
incompatible with God’s truth as that five and four make ten. 

If I am right in this supposition, the complaints and prob- 
lems of Ezra, though the answers to them fall below the 
religious level of the Rabbis, yet in themselves rise above it. 
We may even go so far as to say that they rise, perhaps, 
above anything in antiquity. So for his great arraignment 
of Providence we will do our Ezra honour, and hold him 
dear. As God was made to say of Job’s friends and their 
arguments that they “had not spoken of Him the thing that 
is right, as my servant Job did,” so could we fancy that of 
Ezra’s clamorous protests God might say, “Thou hast spoken 
the thing that is right of me; and because of these thy 
protests, thy errors and thy weaknesses shall be forgiven thee 
and ignored.” 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 





THE DISTINCTIVE EXCELLENCE OF 
THE FIRST GOSPEL. 


J. R. MOZLEY. 


I HAVE long been convinced that the true inward purposes of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the development of his mighty plan 
for the redemption, renovation, and exaltation of this earth on 
which we live, are exhibited to us in the First Gospel with a 
clearness and fullness unrivalled in any other part of the New 
Testament. It is true that the First Gospel has many faults ; 
legend and miracle are superadded in it abundantly to the 
scantier array of such narratives which we read in Mark; the 
anti-Jewish animus, towards the end, startles one. It is a 
gospel, plainly, built up by degrees; of its successive authors, 
the Apostle Matthew was one of the earliest, and by very 
much the most famous. 

I do no dishonour to Mark, I.uke, and John. Mark adds 
one or two important facts, not read elsewhere, to our historical 
knowledge; Luke does the same, but still more increases our 
knowledge of the teaching of Jesus by some important sayings 
and parables; John is the ardent loving disciple, a poet rather 
than a historian; but a writer different from the son of 
Zebedee edited and completed the Fourth Gospel as we 
have it. 

When, however, we ask, What was the great end which 
Jesus had in view? What were the methods by which he 
proposed to attain that end? What were the difficulties in his 
way, and can we regard him as having overcome those 
difficulties? If we may look upon him as victorious, how did 
he win the victory? These questions, all-important for the 
correct understanding of what Christianity is, find their main 
answer in the First Gospel, taken in connection with the 
courses of history down to the present time. But if we begin 


with any other part of the New ‘Testament we shall find tracks 
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overrun with jungle—though enriched, I allow, with worthy 
fruits of many kinds. 

Let me trace the career of Jesus. No one who carefully 
considers the Gospel records can doubt that, from the moment 
of his baptism, he regarded himself as the Messiah promised 
to Israel. The whole narrative of the temptation implies a 
confidence in his own unique position, though his first tentative 
thoughts in the way of obtaining external confirmation of this 
were in wrong directions, and were never brought by him to 
actual trial, but discarded at once. In place of crude experi- 
ments, he waited for the revelation of God’s law in the intimate 
union of other human beings with himself. That union con- 
sisted essentially in help rendered by him, in love and trust 
reposed in him by those whom he helped. But over and 
above this general character of his acts and words, there were 
particular acts and sayings which showed that he bore in 
mind the prophecies of the Old Testament, and held that 
they were fulfilled in himself. When he spoke of himself as 
“the Son of man,” he used a title which, in the book of Daniel, 
has a Messianic meaning ;’ and that he was familiar with the 
book of Daniel we know.? When he chose twelve apostles 
or missionaries of his teaching, the inference was not remote 
that he implied a peculiar connection between himself and 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Indeed it was immediately after 
he took this step, as Mark tells us, that his relations tried to 
control him, saying that he was out of his mind ;* clearly they 
felt that there was a dangerous significance in this act of his. 
And when, soon after, his mother and brethren tried to speak 
to him,‘ and he refused to see them (for this is the plain 
meaning of the narrative in the Gospels), it is evident that they 
wished by gentle means to dissuade him from the course on 
which he had entered ; yet why should they have wished this, 
if he claimed to be no more than an ordinary preacher? If, 
again, there be truth (as there probably is) in Luke’s narrative 
of his first preaching to his fellow-citizens at Nazareth,> and of 
their rejection of his claims, it is clear that those claims were 
' easily capable of being interpreted as claims to be the Messiah. 

However, I have not yet got to the point in which the dis- 
tinctive superiority of the First Gospel appears, nor have I got 
to the point which shows the most remarkable characteristic 
of Jesus himself. For we must not think that he deliberately 
intended to claim to be the Messiah. What he deliberately 
Intended was to act as God’s messenger; to act as having 

1 Dan. vii, 13, 2 Matt. xxiv. 15. 8 Mark iii, 21. 
* Mark iii, 31-35. 5 Luke iv, 16-30, 
Vot. XVIT.—No. 2. ™ 18 
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divine authority ; and this involved a claim which he could not 
disguise ; but still the important thing in his eyes was obedi- 
ence to the commands which he issued, not personal recog- 
nition of himself. All through the Sermon on the Mount, 
which gives the essence of his early Galilean teaching, this is 
the spirit-which reigns. It is the spirit of command; if men 
will not obey his commands, he tells them that they will suffer 
for their disobedience.' If his hearers said to him, “ You have 
no title to command us,” his answer was, “'The kingdom of 
God is at hand, and when it comes, you shall see that I have 
a title to command you.”* In truth, he did win a measure of 
obedience which was not to be despised; men and women 
listened to his words and entered upon a new life. Many of 
these had already been baptized by John the Baptist and had 
taken to themselves new rules of self-denial; but it was Jesus 
who exalted that self-denial by the spirit of love, and irradiated 
it with happiness. He led men into intimate intercourse, as 
with himself, so with each other ; he made men feel the happi- 
ness of that union, when each man loves his neighbour as 
himself. With individuals, then, he had great success; but 
it was not only with individuals that he had to deal. For the 
whole Jewish people were governed by a great religious system, 
which, though it had ordinances and laws which tended towards 
real goodness and piety, had yet absorbed so much of the im- 
perfection of human nature that the total effect was danger- 
ously insecure, and menacing to the well-being of the entire 
nation. It was necessary, then, to replace laws falsely under- 
stood by a truer interpretation of the divine will, drawn from 
original insight; and with this object Jesus sent his Apostles 
to preach to the citizens of the.Galilean cities. 

This was the nearest approach to political action on which 
he ever embarked; but political action it was not. It was 
meant to be a substitute for political action; to lead men to 
compose their quarrels, to seek cure for their ills, by the help 
of the divine spirit rather than by elaborate human contriv- 
ances. If we read the Gospels carefully we shall see that Jesus 
undervalued human contrivances rather more in his early 
preaching than he did at a later date—for instance, when he 
spoke the parable of the talents ;* and other expressions (e.g. ‘ 
“He that hath no sword, let him sell his cloke, and buy one”) 
lead to the same inference. But nineteen centuries ago all 
human contrivances, as far as political action is concerned, 

1 Matt. vii, 21-27. 


2 Compare Matt. iv. 17, Mark i. 15, with the phrase “in that day’”’ in 
Matt, vii. 22. 3 Matt. xxv, 14-30, 4 Luke xxii. 36. 
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were in a very rudimentary state. There may have been 
public councils in the principal cities, but how feeble such 
councils were may be seen by anyone who reads the account 
which Josephus gives (Antiquities, xii. ch. 4, § 5) of the dealings 
of an emissary of one of the Ptolemies with the people of 
Askelon and Scythopolis. It was the object of Jesus to infuse 
into men that confidence, that strength, which has its root in 
God, and which animates all worthy human action (political 
action included). Parliaments were unknown in that age; 
public assemblies were of little account ; but Jesus did try to 
infuse into men—and especially into the people of his own race 
—a natural vigour and public spirit resting on divine help. 

The Galilean cities would have none of this message; and 
this first mission of the Apostles was a failure, and Jesus knew 
it to be a failure. But when I say that Jesus knew it to be 
a failure, we are dependent for our knowledge of this fact on 
the First Gospel alone. Had we Mark and Luke alone to 
guide us, we might think that the Apostles had succeeded 
brilliantly ;* but then, also, we should greatly underrate the 
meaning of the Apostolic message. (The Fourth Gospel does 
not mention the mission at all.) The First Gospel alone gives 
adequately the real meaning of what happened. 

The Apostolic mission is recorded in the tenth chapter of 
the First Gospel, where we read the instructions of Jesus to his 
Apostles (a few verses, the 17th to 22nd, and the 88th and 
39th, ought to be put later, where Mark and Luke put 
them *); in the eleventh chapter the results of the mission 
appear. The mission had created a great stir, and the news 
of it had reached the ears of John the Baptist in his prison 
by the shore of the Dead Sea; but emphatically it had not 
done what Jesus intended it todo. The cities of Galilee had 
not repented—had not changed their ways. The authorities 
of the Jewish people, as far as Galilee was concerned, had no 
more listened to the preaching of Jesus than they had listened 
to the preaching of John the Baptist; they had been dull, 
impenetrable. ‘“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida!” cried Jesus. 

But then, what was to be done? That was the practical 
question which stood before Jesus; and a very difficult one 
it was. How was he to get himself heard with any effect ? 


1 Mark vi. 13, 30; Luke ix. 6, 10. 

2 The 17th to 22nd verses are practically given in Mark xiii, 9-13, 
Luke xxi. 12-17, towards the close of these Gospels ; the 38th and 39th verses 
are almost repeated in Matt, xvi. 24, 25, Mark viii. 34, 35, Luke ix. 23, 24, and 


partly in Luke xiv, 26, 27. P 
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There was need, he felt, of immediate consolation to him- 
self, under the sense of failure; and listening to the divine 
voice, he had consolation. “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth,” he cried out in the hearing of his 
disciples, “that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes.” His 
own rectitude, the rectitude of his preaching, was not altered 
one whit because the authorities had rejected it. “ All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father,” that remained true. 
If he was unknown to men, he was not unknown to his 
divine Father, and he, and he alone, could reveal to men 
what that divine Father truly was. ‘Come unto me,” he 
cried, “all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Rejected by the great and the wise, in the 
love of those who trusted him and leaned on him he still 
had happiness. 

The First’ Gospel alone gives us fully this strain of divine 
passion in the heart of Jesus (for Luke, though quoting most 
of the terms of it, scatters it so as to deprive it of its natural 
fitness to the occasion) ; the First Gospel alone shows us this 
great crisis as a crisis, tearing up all thoughts of a superficial 
solution of the problems of human society, and making it 
imperative to have recourse anew to the fount of Eternal 
Love. Moreover, the First Gospel alone gives us correctly 
the next step taken by Jesus; placing, as it does, the beginning 
of the teaching by parables at this point. For the teaching 
by parables was avowedly and expressly instituted because 
plain, direct instruction was of no avail; parables implied that 
the Jewish nation were dullards,’ and that they deserved to 
be left in their blindness and ignorance, unless they themselves 
desired to be liberated from it. It is therefore quite out of 
place to put the commencement of teaching by parables, as 
Mark and Luke do, before* the mission of the Apostles; the 
true sequence of events is thereby violated. (It will be re- 
membered that that very early presbyter, contemporary with 
the Apostles, whom Papias quotes,’ declared that Mark put the 
sequence of events wrongly.) 

Still the teaching by parables, though a natural step on the 
part of Jesus, was not a solution of the problem before him. 
How was he to make an impression that should never be 
obliterated from the memories of men? How should he in- 


1 Matt. xiii, 10-15, Mark iv. 11, 12, Luke viii, 10. 

* Mark iv. 1-32: the mission of the Apostles is related in Mark vi. 7-13; 
Luke viii. 4-15: the mission of the Apostles is related in Luke ix. 1-6. 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., iii. 39. 
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culeate methods of action that should never lose their potency ? 
How should he prevent the waves of Time, which had swept 
away the names of so many conquerors, the teaching of so 
many sages, from sweeping away his teaching and his name ? 
That was the problem; and a very valuable verse of Mark is 
evidence to us, if we needed evidence, that Jesus pondered 
overit. For while both our First Gospel and Mark tell us that 
Jesus shortly after this time withdrew into the heathen parts 
near Sidon, Mark adds the information,' ‘“ He entered into a 
house, and would have no man know it.” Why, except for 
purposes of private thought, should Jesus desire to be in 
retreat? And his unwillingness to listen to the Syrophcenician 
woman who came to him emphasises this desire of his. 

A problem, indeed, it was that necessitated much ponder- 
ing; and we see from the result what was the solution which 
Jesus arrived at. He searched more deeply than he had done 
before into the meaning of that great title, Messiah or Christ, 
which he had long felt belonged to him; and in psalms and 
prophets he found it written that the Messiah must suffer and 
die.” He then must himself suffer and die; his kingdom was 
not to begin till after this suffering and death. Moveover, 
it was also written that the Messiah should die as a trans- 
gressor,® by the judgment of men; he himself therefore must 
not shun the appearance of transgression; he must do acts 
which would ordinarily be regarded as sinful. Why must he 
do such acts? Because only in this way, only by submitting 
to the death which such acts would naturally bring upon him, 
could he make perfectly plain to all men his absolute con- 
viction that his preaching of morality and religion was in 
accordance with the will of God, and would bring eternal life 
to those who accepted it. It is true that his enemies would 
not share his conviction, would not accept the morality and 
religion which he preached. But disciples might accept the 
position which he laid down; if they did so, he had ground, 
through his trust in God and through his reading of the 
Scriptures, for the belief that after his death he would rule 
the hearts of men eternally. 

His plan was one which most people would think ex- 
travagant in its personal anticipations. It has of course been 
well known in all ages that the death of an individual may be 
necessary for the victory of the cause which that individual 
champions; and the victory of his cause, or, in other words, 

1 Mark vii. 24. 


* Isaiah liii. 8-12, Zechariah xiii. 6, 7; more imperfectly in Psalm xxii. 
15, 16, and some other Psalms. 8 Isajah liii, 12, 
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of the kingdom of heaven, was what Jesus himself held to be 
of the first importance. But with the victory of the kingdom 
of heaven Jesus felt that his personal victory was inextricably 
bound up; this was the sole issue that accorded with the 
justice of God, and this was the issue to which the utterances 
of prophets and psalmists pointed; this, therefore, was the 
issue which Jesus must teach his disciples to accept and 
welcome after his death. Would they accept and welcome 
it? ‘That they should not recoil was indispensable; but it 
was quite possible that his disciples might recoil when the 
issue was plainly put before them. It was not easy for them 
to look forward with equanimity—nay, with a certain measure 
of confident triumph—to the death of their leader. 

He tried them after his return to the land of Israel, 
walking with them in the extreme north, near Cesarea Philippi. 
He had a question to ask ; and if that question were answered 
satisfactorily, then he had information to impart. The question 
was, What did they think of him? and it was answered in the 
most satisfactory manner. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” answered Simon Peter. This answer, with all 
the enthusiasm which it breathes, is not fully recorded anywhere 
but in the First Gospel. What is even more remarkable is, 
that the response of Jesus to Simon Peter, full of gratitude, 
full of enthusiasm, full of thanksgiving to God, is not recorded 
anywhere but in the First Gospel. ‘“ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” ‘There we have the heart of Jesus; there we have 
his response to that disciple whom, in spite of the Fourth 
Gospel, I must consider to have been his best-beloved. And 
this knowledge we owe to the First Gospel—an unsurpassable 
debt ! 

But having accepted honour and praise, Jesus must accept 
shame also; such shame as man could inflict upon him. 
That he must be treated with extreme contumely and be 
killed was the next communication which he had to make 
to his disciples; and though he added that he should rise 
again, the whole prospect appeared incredible to those who 
were at that moment his ardent followers; and Simon Peter 
ventured, with some energy, to express the impossibility of it. 
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How Jesus replied, maintaining with the most unbending 
decision the scandalising utterance, is written both in the First 
Gospel and in Mark, and I need not repeat it here. 

But how is it that Mark, the devoted follower of Peter, 
who tells in his Gospel how Jesus rebuked Peter, does not 
tell also with what extraordinary praise Jesus had accepted 
Peter’s acknowledgment of him as the Christ? I know only 
one answer. Mark’s gospel was published at Rome; and 
though Paul was at that time no longer alive in the flesh, his 
influence at Rome was supreme, and the exaltation of Peter 
would have struck a jarring note there; possibly even Peter 
himself, in conversations with Mark, may have counselled 
silence on this particular point. 

I will venture to say that no passage in the Gospels bears 
more decisive signs of genuineness than this whole scene at 
Cesarea Philippi; for imaginative adornment is totally absent 
from it; and even supposing that mixture of suffering and 
glory, which is the theme of the passage, and which also is the 
great characteristic of the Christian religion, to have had its 
root in some disciple of Jesus rather than in Jesus himself 
(though I must deny such a possibility), yet the combination 
of extraordinary honour and sharp censure in the treatment 
of Simon Peter would, I am sure, have been impossible for 
anyone to invent without historical warrant. As in the 
eleventh chapter, so also in the sixteenth chapter, the First 
Gospel goes deep into the personality of Jesus, far deeper 
than any of the other Gospels goes, and shows us a model of 
conduct which no one in any later age can equal, but which 
we must each of us try to the best of our ability to repro- 
duce in ourselves. 

As we approach the end of the First Gospel, we find that 
it has indeed fewer of those touches of pathetic beauty which 
we associate with the parable of the prodigal son,’ or with the 
exclamation of the agonised father,’ “ Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief”; but it gives more faithfully than any 
other Gospel the exalted spirit of Jesus. In that description 
of the future judgment with which the twenty-fifth chapter 
concludes, and to which Christians generally have given so 
terrible an interpretation, we must indeed refuse to see the 
extinction of hope for any mortal soul; and we must remember 
the words which Jesus spoke on another occasion, “ With God 
all things are possible”; but this being premised, how thoroughly 
is it pervaded with love of man, with pity for man! Again, 
in the First Gospel alone do we read this instruction, addressed 


1 Luke xv. 11-32, 2 Mark ix. 24. 
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to every child of man: “Call no man your father on the earth: 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven” ;' a passage from 
which the inference is immediate that our nanceas existence 
began before this body of flesh was framed for each one of us. 

I will not quote further. If I chose, I might refer, more 
than I propose to do, to those parts of the First Gospel in which 
pure imagination reigns; of which the principal are the first 
two chapters, several passages in the twenty-seventh,’ and the 
greater part of the twenty-eighth or concluding chapter. But 
it is more important to call attention to truth than to call 
attention to error; and I am quite satisfied that the elements 
of truth in the First Gospel are of surpassing value. How did 
this come? I answer, because in the First Gospel, far more 
than in Mark or Luke, we have the Palestinian tradition, 
which lay nearest to the real facts. That tradition was, in a 
certain degree, scattered over the whole Christian world ; it 
exists in Mark, it exists in Luke; there are parts of Mark, 
especially the third chapter, where the tradition has been pre- 
served better than in the First Gospel. But on the whole, in 
Mark it has been much more shorn of its characteristic elements ; 
and this has partly happened in Luke also, besides which, 
Luke has thrown it into disorder; and it is not an adequate 
recompense, though it is some recompense, that Luke gives us 
some interesting information which the other Gospels do not 
give. In all three Gospels the wonderful cures recorded excite 
our interest ; our critical faculty fails when we try to determine 
the measure of truth that they possess; that they have some 
truth, 1 cannot but believe. 

After all, it is not incidental facts, but the whole character 
and soul of Jesus of Nazareth which it is important for us to 
apprehend and value rightly ; and the First Gospel tells us more 
that will guide us in our search for this knowledge than any 
of the others, though I am not saying that we can dispense 
with them. The question, which Gospel was first published in 
its present form, is not of the highest importance; I agree with 
the common opinion that this was Mark. It is to be regretted 
that the Gospel of the Hebrews has been lost. 

In conclusion. May we hold that Jesus of Nazareth has, 
by surrendering himself to crucifixion, attained that aim which 
was so deeply in his heart, the implanting of true order among 
mankind, so that the fruits of mutual love may and shall be 
ours, both in this life and in that eternal life which we hope 
to reach after passing through the shadows of death? Yes, 
it is even so. Let anyone compare the present age, faulty 
1 Matt. xxiii. 9, 2 Matt. xxvii. 19, 24-25, 62-66. 
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though it is in many respects, with the age in which Jesus 
lived, and he will be sensible that a great advance has been 
made, not only in the power and range of the intellect, but 
also in the care which men have for one another, in their mutual 
regard and affection, in their power of co-operation. Though 
we still fall short, still go wrong, in many ways, the desire for 
improvement, moral as well as intellectual, is in us. More- 
over, the centre of this progressive movement lies in Christian 
nations; and, be it remembered, the Christian influence has 
reached even to the sceptics among those nations. Now my 
interpretation of the history of the centuries which have 
elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth is that he, 
the Christ of God, has since then been continually pouring 
love and strength into the hearts of those capable of receiving 
it, associating them with himself and making them partakers 
of his immortal happiness, and thus carrying out the purpose 
of his divine Father; in which work he, and we with him, 
shall continue through all eternity. 
J. R. MOZLEY. 


LEEDs. 











AMERICAN SOCIETY AFTER THE WAR. 


CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., 


President of Western Reserve University. 


In the preface of his Mixed Essays, Matthew Arnold enum- 
erates briefly the powers which, as he says, contribute to the 
building up of human civilisation. “They are the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty, the power of social life and manners. Expansion, 
conduct, science, beauty, manners—here are the conditions of 
civilisation, the claimants which man must satisfy before he 
can be humanised.” 

The paragraph is marked by the “sweetness and light” 
which characterise the interpretations made by the wise and 
tender-hearted critic of our manners, our books, our education, 
our theology, and of our whole life. But at the present moment 
in America, life in its institutions, formal and permanent, 
seems to be brought under a criticism deeper and more 
thorough-going than that which Mr Arnold in many instances 
gave. Our present questioning and our criticism relate to the 
constitution and not to the by-laws of our complete and com- 
plex being. ‘The questioning, too, touches the future, with 
either a promise or a foreboding, unlike that which the critic 
at once playful and serious adopted. 

First in time and first in importance is the institution of 
the family. What is to be the human family in the decades 
following the close of the war? In this brief interpretation let 
me at once say in answer that the present position of the 
family as a social unit and agency will be influenced largely by 
the possible change in the so-called headship of the family. 
The change is made through a change in its economic status. 
The change concerns itself largely with the wife and the mother 
becoming a more important wage-earner. ‘The family headship 


has been vested in the man by reason largely of his being the 
282 
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producer of the family income. The woman has been the 
spender, or the trustee, of the resulting revenue. ‘This 
condition no longer so commonly or fully obtains. The wife 
is now earning or can earn in many instances as much money 
as the husband. 

This economic change is accompanied by the political 
change of the enfranchisement of women in many States. 
This enlarged function tends to emphasise the enlarged 
domestic freedom and power. 

The narrower and the broader interpretations of this vast 
social revolution are a part of the movement for individualism, 
which has been progressing with ever-increasing swiftness 
since the French Revolution of 1789. Against this stronger 
emphasis of individualism the American family, as a family, is 
to contend. But that the monogamous family will still 
remain as the great social unit is not to be questioned. Its 
place is firmly fixed in the history of civilisation and in the 
heart of man. Neither. the plural religious marriage of 
Mormonism nor the ‘Teutonic polygamous State-marriage 
can secure a footing at all lasting or broad. Each example 
of it will remain exceptional and sporadic. ‘The heart of 
man abominates such doctrines and practices, and the same 
heart by instinct and training is devoted to the preservation 
of the highest and noblest institution of society. 

Regarding another institution the war is bringing to a head 
certain processes and conditions long operative. That institu- 
tion is the Church. (Purposely I write of the Protestant only.) 
In thinking about the Church there are at least five points of 
interpretation. ‘They are the churches, or denominations, the 
creed, the Bible, the clerical order and its relation to certain 
other organisations, and Sunday. In America the Church 
stands for the churches. There are, I believe, somewhat over 
a hundred and fifty different types or orders or ecclesiastical 
denominations. ‘They are based upon or determined by 
principles more or less fundamental, or upon fancies as trivial 
as buttons or hooks and eyes of personal apparel. The war is 
serving to bring the churches of the great faiths into more 
intimate affiliation and closer administrative co-working. In 
the light of the need of economic efficiency, the expense of 
much denominational individualism and support is seen to be 
nothing other than ecclesiastical extravagance and luxury. 
In the light of fundamental principles, minor beliefs are 
recognised as unworthy of serious and large-minded men. It 
may also be added that the process going on in the different 
denominations, in the wiping out of sectarian differences, is 
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also occurring within the churches of each individual faith. 
The change is found in the abolition of ecclesiastical rivalries and 
in the uniting of churches which, on the basis of geographical 
and social conditions, do belong together. 

These closer affiliations are the result of both administrative 
conditions and of the lessening of differences in doctrinal 
formulas. The next centuries, if one may be allowed to 
prophesy for a very long time, are not to be, like the sixteenth 
century, centuries of the making of creeds or of the elabora- 
tion of theological systems. ‘The specific articles of the great 
Confessions are to have less significance for the community. 
Doctrines so important even as the divinity of Christ are not 
to be made the subject of such prolonged thinking or the 
object of such emphasis in application as they have received 
in the remote or recent past. Definite theories of eschatology 
will come to be regarded almost as archeological specimens. 
But with such declines will synchronise an increase of 
emphasis on the great fundamental fact of religion itself. 
Religion will be based, as of course it always is primarily 
based, on a belief in a God, and on a belief in the duty of 
promoting human well-being. It will in fact include, and 
include not much more than, the two great commandments 
of Christ himself, or Micah’s sententious threefold interroga- 
tions. Neither will the forthcoming faith question very deeply 
who or what is its God :—whether this God is to be interpreted 
as personal or impersonal; whether its Supreme One is to be 
spelled with a capital or not. To us as individuals the old 
faiths will have lasting meanings and controlling values; 
but the community will employ the elective system in its 
theological adoptions. Whether the community shall adopt 
as its divine one the Power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness, or Herbert Spencer’s Unknown and Unknow- 
able, or John Stuart Mill’s obscure guess at divinity adopted 
in late life, or the Apostles’ Creed, is a subject for its own 





consideration and selection. But, at all events, that religion — 


which is accepted will be a religion which shall be at least a 
comfort to the human heart in life’s sorrows, which shall give 
at least some guidance to the human mind in its questioning 
and doubting and bewilderment, and which shall be as the 
bread and the water of life for daily sustenance. 

It would not be strange to find in such a revival of deep 
religiousness an element of mysticism. The heart will come 
to assert itself more than ever as having reasons, as Pascal 
says, which the reason knows not of. Faith will have a 
meaning which, if unlike Paul’s conception, will still possess 
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a significance quite as forceful as that which the writer of 
the Epistle to the Romans gave to it in the upbuilding of 
human character. Religious confidences and confirmations 
will find themselves outstripping rational evidences. Already 
in that most rationalistic of all churches, the Unitarian, intima- 
tions of such a revival are felt. 

A similar freedom will also be manifest in the beliefs 
about the holy books of the Church. For a generation the 
Bible has been the object of assault — textual, historical, 
dogmatic. Yet the Bible as a piece of noblest religious 
literature still stands, and will continue to endure. It will 
remain, at least in its New Testament, a worthy ethical 
and religious guide and interpreter. It will endure as an 
incomparable religious standard, because it bears to humanity 
the biography and the personality of Jesus Christ. Minor 
considerations concerning the Bible have dropped away, and 
will continue to be eliminated, only to emphasise the permanent 
essential element of the personality of Christ. 

In every system of religion, pagan as well as Christian, 
sacred days seem to go along with sacred books. The 
integrity or the disruption of either serves to accentuate the 
integrity or the disruption of the other. The holy day of 
each week of the Christian Church seems almost to be a part 
of the question of the maintenance of the Bible itself. ‘The 
old commandment of the 20th’ of Exodus, directing rest and 
worship, is interpreted by Christ’s statement that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. Christ’s 
statement in turn is liable in modern life to be interpreted 
in terms of man’s pleasure or immediate convenience, rather 
than in terms of human and rational enrichment. In war many 
things are silent beside the formal laws, and many things 
become noisy beside cannon and ammunition wagons. ‘The 
necessary preparation for war, the inevitable consequences 
of war, disrupt or destroy the physical, ethical, and other 
conditions which Christ’s remark seems designed to promote. 
They also take away the opportunity for worship which He by 
practice and by precept commanded. It is doubtful whether 
the old Sabbath, even in the form of the ante-bellum days, can 
be restored. Individualism will yet more deeply characterise 
the observance or lack of observance of the day. It may be 
said also that the Church and the clergy should find in such 
freedom of individual observance the richest opportunity for 
pressing their claims upon man—man who is still to be 
recognised as naturally Christian, or at least religious. What 
a chance for the great preacher! 
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The position of the clergy is to be beset, as it already is 
beset, by at least two influences or human impressions. One 
is the impression that the profession has not quite done its 
proper part in the war. Its ministers seem to some observers 
to have nursed a “cloistered virtue” and its priesthood “ has 
warmed itself at the fire.” The impression, I believe, is 
thoroughly false. Historically, from the Middle Ages, the 
freedom of the clergy from bearing arms has had a good basis. 
The hand that administered the sacraments was not to be 
suffered to incur the risk of being stained with human blood. 
But the exemption from military service, given by the 
Government to the clergy and to the theological students, 
has made a false impression on the public mind. It has 
created the impression that the clergy either did not wish to 
bear arms or was unable to bear them. The fact is that the 
clergymen do wish to bear arms quite as thoroughly as do 
lawyers or architects or editors or teachers. A second influence 
besetting the profession lies in the growing belief among 
certain classes that the chief function of the calling, excepting 
the sacerdotal, may be taken over by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Of course the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is simply a federation of the churches. ‘This 
comprehensive and commanding organisation gets its power, 
personal and financial, from the churches. Without the 
churches, or the lay leaders of the churches, the Association 
could not live for a single day. But the community forgets 
the fact. It thinks of its “Y.M.C.A.” as apart from the 
churches, and at times as almost opposed to them. Such an 
impression is harmful, as it is contrary to the facts. 

Another of the great human institutions will emerge from 
the crisis with certain parts weakened and other parts 
strengthened. I refer to the Government. ‘The Government 
as a legislative fact or function will be less significant and 
influential. The Government as an executive force will be 
greatly strengthened. The judicial body still retains and will 
continue to retain its high place in the respect of the people. 
That body is our anchor ; and it is an anchor which is attached, 
and properly attached, to the ship of State with a long and 
flexible cable. The causes of the weakening of the legislative 
and the strengthening of the executive force are manifold. 
But two causes seem to be chief. The decrease of the intel- 
lectual power of the typical legislator, and the absolute 
necessity of the executive force assuming special functions in 
a time of war, are perhaps the two most conspicuous causes 
of the change. This enlargement of executive power will in 
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my judgment be easily continued and readily assented to by 
the people in the forthcoming time of peace. 

Despite the increase of executive forcefulness, we are also 
to see a vast increase of what is known as Socialism. Accept- 
ing the definition of this undefined or ill-defined term as stand- 
ing in its ultimate elements for the condition in which the 
community does for the individual what in many respects the 
individual did formerly for himself, one need have little fear of 
evil resulting. In fact the community has already become far 
more socialistic than it usually recognises, and the community 
still exists, and the individual is still safe! 

Both by formal law and by judicial interpretation and execu- 
tive application our Federal system is vastly to be extended. 
The increasing unity, the developing solidarity of the American 
nation in sentiment, commerce, education, industrialism, 
administration, are both cause and result of our stronger 
Federal system. What we call progress has helped Alexander 
Hamilton’s principles and methods unto a complete triumph. 

In respect to foreign commercial relations of the Govern- 
ment, America will find herself in much the same relation 
that Great Britain found herself in the middle of the last 
century—a condition in which a free-trade policy will make 
for commercial and industrial prosperity. This policy may be 
accompanied by a system of protection among lesser nations, 
or with a system of preferential tariffs with certain peoples 
more or less closely allied with the American. Gradually, 
however, the free-trade method will come to obtain among 
all nations. 

Business in its largest relations of making and exchanging 
goods is to see a vast development. ‘The vacua which the 
war has created, abhorred by peaceful industrialism, will be 
filled up with unexampled rapidity and in probable confusion. 
The demand for labour and for capital, commanding as it now 
is, will become yet more insistent. Costs will mount up and 
all contributing forces which make for the increase in prices 
will be vastly magnified. ‘To only one important element in 
this vast and complex field do I now wish to refer, namely, the 
relation of capital and labour. This relation, which by personal 
influence and under war pressure has been made peculiarly 
satisfactory in the war period, will probably continue to be 
more friendly than it was in the pre-war years. In this crisis 
capital has become far more sympathetic with the hardships 
and limitations of labour, and labour in turn has become far 
more intelligent and discriminating regarding the conditions 
which attend capital. The labour union is receiving wiser 
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leadership. ‘That all difficulties in this field have passed away, 
or are speedily to be eliminated, would be a grossly unjust 
interpretation, but it is fair to say that the outlook for terms 
of permanent peace between these two vast forces of humanity 
is far more promising than it has been for a generation. In 
all this debate, moreover, armed or unarmed, we are to see a 
lessened accent on the merely financial and materialistic side of 
business and an increase of emphasis on the ethical and human 
side. In fact a general sense of the unity of all the forces and 
interests of mankind—a lack of which was one of the hard 
and dark marks of the last century—is to come to prevail. 

The gain which the cause of labour has made during the 
war, in the consciousness of its own power, and also in a 
worthy sense of self-respect, will be still further enhanced. 
Labour will occupy a place yet more compelling over capital 
and in the general community. In passing it may be said 
that this enlargement of labour’s faculty and function lays on 
the community a tremendous duty and right of the education 
of those who at times seem to aspire to become, or may 
become, its masters. . 

To one other field I must turn, and it is a field in which 
my feet are perhaps a little bit less insecure than on any other. 
I refer to the future of education. 

It is evident that the flood-tide of education which arose 
soon after the close of the Civil War is still to go sweeping 
on. Its force remains unabated, its volume undiminished, 
and its height and breadth unlessened. The hunger for educa- 
tion among all Americans, both old and new, seems to have 
the force of undying instinct, reinforced by the imperatives 
of a Puritan conscience. The appetite is recognised in the 
increasing annual budgets of public school boards, of colleges, 
and of all diverse educational agencies. ‘ Americanisation” 
schools form one unique type and illustration of the means 
used for satisfying the ever unsatisfied craving. Education, 
and more and more of it, will be a mark of the next decades. 
It will prove to be the one great integrating power in our 
diverse American life. 

Education, moreover, will take on forms of vast variety 
and diversity. Differentiation will be as truly its mark as 
integration. The variety will be based on the needs of 
individual childrer and races so far as these needs can be 
appreciated by the leaders of the community. These needs 
will be interpreted in terms personal, and especially in terms 
of the probable future of American youths. Children whose 
intellects give little or no response to the stimuli of knowledge 
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after the age of thirteen, but whose wills are interested in 
doing things, should have, and will have, a different educational 
course offered to them than that course which is proposed for 
children whose intellects develop normally with each passing 
year. Children whose futures are apparently to be commercial 
or industrial will have, and many should have, an education 
from the age of thirteen to eighteen unlike that of the boy 
whose education will be continued up to the age of twenty- 
four. But be it quickly added that in such early determina- 
tion of career lies a peril. For many boys and girls do not 
wake up or find themselves before the age of sixteen. The 
child may finally eventuate into an early manhood or woman- 
hood which is quite unlike the character which he seemed to 
possess in his sleepy, changeful, tempestuous, adolescent 
period. As Lord Bryce has lately said (Cambridge Essays on 
Education, p. x), “The... problem is to find the finest 
minds among the children of the country and bring them by 
adequate training to the highest efficiency.” The determi- 
nation of a youth’s future should be put off as long as is 
consistent with keeping that youth interested in his tasks. 
In this differentiation occupational education will have an 
enlarging place. Yet be it emphasised that this place may 
easily become too large. For it is ever to be borne in mind 
that there is a vast difference between education educative 
and education occupative. 

At the other end of this great subject and force we are 
to see a vast enrichment. Professional education is to become 
the object of unexampled improvement. Professional schools, 
which have since the Civil War been revolutionised in method 
and somewhat in content of study, are still to be made the 
object of further strengthening. ‘The chief question concern- 
ing them is what degree of improvement is the community 
willing to pay for—to pay for in dollars, and not in dollars 
only, but also in higher recognition and appreciation. ‘Theo- 
logical education is now in a state of flux and flow, and largely 
by reason of the mixed condition found in the churches. 
Legal education is to adopt in the larger number of its schools 
standards of admission which now are found in only two or 
three schools of the whole country, namely, a Bachelor's 
degree. Their course of study itself is to be made more in- 
tellectually remunerative and compelling. Schools of medicine 
in particular, mighty as is the improvement secured in a genera- 
tion, are to become agencies of deeper research, of more thorough 
prophylactic emphasis and of truer interpretation and applica- 
tion of medical facts to the conditions of public health. 

Vor. XVIT.—No. 2. 19 
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We are, further, to find an increase of emphasis. on the 
advantage of education of women, strong as that emphasis 
now is. This increase of emphasis will arise from the enlarge- 
ment of the whole ficld of professional and other service of 


-women. <All professional schools will iinally admit them as 


students. ‘Phe experience of the recent. past gives no ground 
for fear that the function of the home will be narrowed or 
made more superficial. We ean securely depend on the value 
of the primitive instincts. 

It is my judgment also that the American college system 
will on the whole remain intact. Covering the four years 
between the ages of cighteen and twenty-two, or seventeen 
and twenty-one, it has for the individual youth a sound 
psychological foundation and significance. The beginning of 
this quartette of years is too early for the undertaking of 
professional studies. Of course, the four years will in some 
colleges be cut down to three by means of continuous sessions, 
or through the doing of extra work by students; but the 
system has become so fixed that change will not be general. 
The mind of the youth is not. sufficiently mature, nor the 
heart sufficiently firm, nor the will sufficiently strong, to 
shoulder medical or other” pre-professional responsibilities. 
Education should be built like the geometrical pyramid— 
not the Egyptian pyramid, a sepulchre for beings that once 
lived—broad at the base, and by successive, gradual, and 
broad steps coming to its outlooking, even if narrow, apex. 
Aside, too, from preparation for the professional. ‘school, 
which the college education gives, and aside from psycho- 
logical fitness, which nature demands, the college will remain 
a school for gentlemanly living and for large citizenship. 

It should also be said that both types of the higher educa- 
tion will persist, the privately endowed and the publicly sup- 


ported. ‘Lhe elimination of either would be among the greatest 


of all disasters. Each sysiem can give an educational service 
which the other cannot. 

In all grades of education the physical side will receive in- 
creased emphasis. The war has proved. that the bodies of our 
boys and of our men are far less effective and healthy than they 
ought tobe. ‘The schools and the colleges will give more heed 
to medical supervision, With this supervision will be united 
more adequate facilities for the promotion of health and the 
increase of strength through physical exercise. In many schools 
and colleges this exercise will take the form of military drill 
and tactics. The friends of peace should not object to such 
discipline. It will not be saturated with the war spirit. It 
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will be conditioned by a sense of obedience that the American- 
born young man has lacked. [t will promote an appreciation 
of courtesy and of respect which also has been lacking. Ht 
should be made free fromthe evils which belong to a universal 
military training. ‘The present is no place to discuss details of 
such a system, but such a system as a part of public healthful- 
ness and of individual development should be so adjusted as 
to lift up the great ends of living, and to increase the force for 
gaining these ends. It shall not only promote the survival of 
the physically fit, but it shall increase the number of the fit. 

For education of both of the lower grades and of the 
highest schools will come to exist less and less for itself as an 
end, and more and more as a means for the elevation and 
development of the supreme object—man himself. Education 
will be carried on, not for knowledge or for learning or for 
scholarship: primarily, precious as these results or causes are ; 
but rather for life, for life cicher in content, broader in relation, 
more intense in affections, wiser in judgment, more vigorous 
in self-control, more sympathetic with all, embodying the 
reverence of the Ilebrew, and a sense of the beauty of the 
Greek, civilisation. ‘The:more abundant life shall be and will 
be its woul. 

As I read what I have written [ find, almost to my surprise, 
that the prevailing or originating idea of these paragraphs ts 
found in one word-— Freedom. It is freedom which character- 
ises the enlarged or changed headships in the family. ‘To 
freedom the Church is indebted for its increasing variety of 
beliefs and of the wider application of its forces. ‘The change 
of emphasis in governmental relations has arisen under a freer 
* condition of men’s minds and of a greater willingness to alter 
forn.s and formulas. Business finds its enlargement in theory 
and in practice through the same great force. Above every 
other force, too, education discovers in freedom. both its end, 
its fullest content, its wisest method, its best condition, and, 
in no small degree, its strongest power. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


Crevetann, Onno, 











TWISTED SAYINGS. 


Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


OnE evening recently, in a tramway car, I happened to overhear 
two citizens discussing a club dinner at which they had evidently 
been enjoying themselves. One of them, the less convivial of 
the pair, remarked, with a belated twinge of conscience, that 
he thought the custom nowadays was to follow the King 
and drink no wine. His bacchanalian companion blew this 
suggestion aside with a puff of scorn, pooh-poohed it utterly, 
and clinched the matter by declaring in an oracular tone that 
such a custom was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, that he had rarely seen it followed in any club he 
had been at. 

Probably this gentleman did not know that he was quoting 
Shakespeare. Perhaps, if he were to read Hamlet, he would 
complain, like the American humourist, that it was too full of 
quotations. But I could not help thinking, what an odd mis- 
use of Hamlet’s aphorism! In the fourth scene of the first act 
we are on the platform in front of the castle at Elsinore with 
Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus in the nipping cold of the 
midnight, waiting for the appearance of the ghost. Suddenly 
the silence is broken by a roar of trumpets, kettle-drums, and 
cannon from the castle. ‘That’s the king, says Hamlet 
sarcastically, that’s the king revelling away, and celebrating 
his feats of drinking by the crashing of cannon and the blasts 
of music! “Is it a custom?” Horatio asks. And Hamlet 


answers : 
« Ay, marry is’t : 
But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance.” 


That is, it is more honourable to break a custom like this 


than to keep it. Whereas our friend the clubman meant that 
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the custom to which he referred was more often broken than 
kept. And I fancy this interpretation is fairly common. So 
far as I can judge, from oral speech and from written words, 
people generally mean by the phrase that some custom is not 
kept properly or regularly. ‘They put an ironical sense into 
the word “honoured,” as if the phrase implied that when men 
attended to the custom at all, it was more frequently to break 
it than to keep it. What Shakespeare meant, of course, was 
that the custom of heavy drinking was better broken than 
followed. There is more honour, Hamlet said, in violating 
this fashionable habit than in observing it, royal and popular 
though it may be. 

This is an example of what I call “'T'wisted Sayings,” 
sayings which in process of time have somewhat acquired a 
sense which is more or less at variance with their first meaning. 
A number of popular phrases in English have drifted loose 
from their context, and are being employed in ways that defy 
or at least deflect their original aim. ‘This has not happened 
consciously or deliberately ; it has come about through their 
sheer popularity. ‘They have passed into the lips of people 
who have quite forgotten where and why they were first 
written; they are caught up without a notion that they 
ever had a literary origin. For twisted sayings are not mis- 
quotations. ‘There is no alteration in the actual words. What 
renders the twist possible is that the words are susceptible of 
different meanings. The twist comes just because by their 
vogue and flexibility they have appealed to a wider range of 
interest than that of mere literature. They are no longer 
quotations, or, if a sense of quotation still clings to them, it 
does not control their application, it does not stereotype their 
meaning. They fit into connections undreamt of at their 
birth. 

Every language, I suppose, could furnish analogies to this 
process. There is an amusing instance, for example, in Greek. 
On the plates and cups of some Scottish hydropathics, and on 
the drinking fountain in the quadrangle of the University of 
Edinburgh, you find this phrase printed: “ dpuorov pév vdwp.” 
‘* Water is most excellent.” So it is, for outward and inward 
uses. But here is a saying which has been twisted from its 
original shape. It lies at the opening of Pindar’s first Olympian 
Ode; Pindar was by no means a teetotaller, and he is not 
known to have been a particular advocate of bathing—certainly 
he had not that in mind when he wrote, “ Water is most ex- 
cellent.” The Greek poet is speaking about values. The 
value of anything is determined by its usefulness, and the 
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shining excellence of water, as of gold, he says, is that it is 
most necessary to human life. Oddly enough, even the later 
Greeks were puzzled by the phrase. It soon became twisted, 
even in its own country. At least, not more than a hundred 
years later, we come upon Aristotle quoting it as a popular 
saying to prove that what is abundant is greater than what is 
rare, since there is more of it. This seems to be his interpreta- 
tion, although some scholars think that Pindar originally was 
thinking of the philosopher Thales, with his theory that water 
was the material cause of the universe, the most fundamental 
thing in nature. However this may be, Pindar’s phrase has 
undergone a sea-change by the time that it reaches a water- 
fountain and a hydropathic. ‘The Greek poet would not have 
appreciated the Scottish proverb, “ The clartier the cosier,” but 
he would certainly have been more at home in a public-house 
than in a hydropathic—though I do not forget that Robert 
Fergusson, of all men, found time in the dirty public-houses of 
eighteenth-century Edinburgh to write a poem on the virtues 
of cold water. 

The Latin classics offer a still better proof. Most people 
know the tag, “Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.” 
‘*T am a man, | hold that all concerns of man are a concern to 
me.” It is the motto of all who are seeking to rise above 
provincialism and selfishness ; in our popular usage these words 
represent the better spirit which views the human race as a 
unity and disclaims any privilege of isolation or of indiffer- 
ence to one’s fellows. ‘The terse Latin defies translation, as 
usual, but the meaning is unambiguous. “I am a human 
being; I consider that nothing affecting human beings can be 
remote from myself.” Yes, but these words have risen in the 
world. ‘They did not always, they did not originally, breathe 
this exalted air. Hunt them down, and you run them to earth 
in a comedy of Terence, the Heauton Timoroumenos. A 
decent old man is digging in his field; he has just bought a 
small*farm, at which he is working anxiously from morning to 
night, and suddenly his neighbour looks over the fence to 
remonstrate with him for doing too much. “ What are you 
after? You're sixty years old at least, ’m sure. You have 
plenty of workmen for a job like that, and it would pay you 
better to keep your labourers at the task than to try to do it 
yourself.” The toiling farmer is exasperated at this busybody 
interfering with him. Why cannot he mind his own business ¢ 
‘* Have you so much time to spare from your own concerns, 
that you can attend to other people’s?” ‘This is an ungrateful 
response to our first friend, who splutters out, “‘ Homo sum, 
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humani nil a me alienum puto.” It is the pretext of the busy- 
body, you see, the specious excuse of an officious creature who 
likes to meddle with other people’s concerns. But the world 
has thought the phrase too good for the busybody, and has 
lifted it to serve as a flag and cry for humanitarians. 

Suppose that we turn, however, from the classics of Greece 
and Rome to a couple of our own Elizabethan classics for 
illustrations of twisted sayings. Our English tongue provides 
them in Shakespeare and in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible—that Authorised Version which was not a version and 
which was not authorised. 

To begin with Shakespeare. Another trace of a twisted 
saying lies not far from the one we have just noted, in the same 
scene of Hamlet. When the ghost does appear, Hamlet at 
once starts to cross-question it. 

* Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 


Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 


The ghost plainly invited questions. ‘That is the sense of 
“questionable.” It was ready to enter into conversation. 

There may be some conventional means of bringing out this 

upon the stage; perhaps when Shakespeare played the part of . 
the ghost in his own play he contrived to suggest it. Anyhow, 

he tells us that Hamlet felt this disposition of the weird spirit. 

Whatever you may be, he reflects, you mean to encourage me 

to put questions to you. ‘ ‘Thou comest in such a questionable 

shape.” It is a phrase which has passed into popular usage, 

but in the other sense of “questionable ”—the sense which 

even Dr Johnson wrongly gave to it in this passage of Hamlet. 

Last year an American leader-writer, who was discussing the 

Pope’s peace note, remarked warily that it “came in such a 

questionable shape” that prudent persons wanted to know 

more about its bona fides. Here “ questionable shape” meant 

doubtful or dubious. The American publicist saw or suspected 

designs in the peace note, and he used the phrase as it is 
current to-day. But that was not what Hamlet meant. 
Whatever the aims of the ghost might be, good or bad, he was 
conscious that it wished him to address it. Such was its 
“questionable shape”; he was to speak first, and it would 
answer. It was willing and able to be “ questioned.” 

Here is a still better illustration from Shakespeare. The 
Globe Edition bears upon its cover a gilt representation of the 
globe, surrounded by this mott6: “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” Unthinkingly we agree. The quotation 
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seems entirely appropriate ; it brings out the universal appeal 
of great poetry. ‘Deep in the general heart his power sur- 
vives” is true of more than of Burns, for men respond every- 
where to the note of genuine natural feeling, and as poets have 
the power of striking that note they live. Eccentricity dooms 
any book or poem. Men draw to what is natural, and to that 
alone. I do not know who was responsible for selecting the 
phrase, but Messrs Macmillan made a wise choice when they 
adopted it for their Globe Series of English Classics, although, 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned, Lamb’s caveat needs to be 
remembered modestly: “It is common for people to talk of 
Shakespeare’s plays as being so natural that everybody can 
understand him. ‘They are natural indeed, they are grounded 
deep in nature, so deep that the depth of them lies out of reach 
of most of us.” When we apply the Globe motto to Shake- 
speare, we had better think of Lamb’s sly reminder that we 
and Shakespeare have not all things in common by nature. 
But my immediate point is that if you happen to be cursed 
with an accurate memory, you may lose the charm of this 
quotation. Troilus and Cressida has never held the stage 
or even the general reader like most of the other classical 
dramas. It is too un-Homeric, I suppose, to suit our modern 
taste. But if you open it at the third act, you find Ulysses 
arguing with Achilles. Achilles is an unheroic figure in the 
play, boastful, soured, and suspicious. Ulysses plays upon his 
mood, and warns him, in a man-of-the-world tone, that the 
people have a short memory, and that, unless a man keeps on 
impressing the public by fresh achievements, they will soon 
forget his past exploits. The speech, a masterpiece of adroit, 
experienced wisdom, draws to a close thus: 


“QO, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; 
For beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 


No wonder, adds the crafty Ulysses, that the Greeks are 
beginning to adore Ajax; he is doing something that strikes 
and impresses the public mind to-day, while you are content 
to rest on your reputation of yesterday. There is a touch of 
bitter wisdom in these arguments used by Ulysses to rouse 
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Achilles into action. It is Shakespeare in a mood of almost 
cynical resentment against the short memories and fickle grati- 
tude of the public. He knew that public life was a heart- 
breaking business, and he vents his experience and observation 
through a satirical exposure of romantic ideals. When he 
wrote, “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” he 
meant that it was a universal and familiar trait of human 
nature to ignore or disparage the services of great men, and to 
be carried away by an extravagant passion for any novelty of 
the moment. Men are all alike in that, he dryly observes. 
Anyone who serves the public has to lay his account with 
their fickleness. Such was the end for which Shakespeare 
shaped this phrase. When we read it on the cover of the 
Globe Edition, or when we come upon it in Mr Lecky’s essay 
upon “Queen Victoria as a Moral Force,” and listen to the 
assurance that “in no one was the touch of Nature that 
makes the whole world kin more constantly visible. She was 
never more in her place than in visiting some poor tenant on 
the morrow of a great bereavement, or uttering words of com- 
fort by the sick bed of some humble dependent,” we realise 
how the quotation has been twisted and transformed. 

Let us now pick up acouple of twisted sayings from that 
contemporary classic, the English Bible of King James. 
Over two years ago I read an article in some angry little 
English weekly entitled, “ Wounded in the House of his 
Friends.” ‘The title spoke for itself. Every reader knew that 
this meant an act of base ingratitude; the writer was out 
to stigmatise what he chose to regard as a dastardly and 
treacherous attack on one man by a supposed friend. The 
article was a party-bleat over Mr Asquith’s ejection from 
office, and the friend was the present Premier. Biblical 
allusions were rampant in the Radical press of the period. 
‘Had Zimri peace who slew his master?” was another title 
for an onslaught on Mr Lloyd George, an allusion which, I 
fear, was much less obvious to most readers than ‘“ Wounded 
in the House of his Friends.” The latter phrase implied 
some acquaintance with the Old Testament, at any rate, on 
the part of the journalist; but the original context of the 
words makes them singularly incongruous to any such modern 
situation. They come from a fragment written apparently 
during the sixth century B.c. which has been preserved among 
the prophecies of Zechariah. The decay of the prophets is 
described ; the religious degeneration has gone so far that the 
very name and vocation of “ prophet” is a reproach. ‘The 
prophets and the unclean spirit” are bracketed together, and 
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the new reformation is to sweep both-out of existence. ‘T'o be 
a prophet in these latter days was to be a demagogue or a 
professional seer—lower even than the type which Browning 
satirised in Mr Sludge the Medium. No one believes now- 
adays in a prophet, says this writer; in fact, if any man were 
to come forward as a prophet, his father and mother would 
kill him sooner than see him playing the réle of a charlatan 
in religion. The very prophets hurry to disclaim their calling, 
and drop the discredited robe of a prophet. “ We are only 
farm-labourers,” they protest; “pray, do not take us for 
prophets.” Ah, but what are these cuts and scars on your 
body? So people ask. You did not get these marks when 
you were ploughing or digging! ‘ Oh,” says the quondam 
prophet, “these are the wounds I received in the house of 
my friends,” i.e. my friends fell upon me with fury when they 
heard I was a prophet, they tried to kill me, so disgusted were 
they with my prophetic vocation. This miserable creature is 
as anxious to disclaim his old avocation as a German in 
Britain to-day is anxious to change his name and cover his 
tracks; popular opinion is too strong for him. He wants to 
protest at first that he never was a prophet at all. ‘Then, 
after his wounds are pointed out, and he is asked to explain 
what they meant, he has to own up: “ Yes, I was a prophet, 
and my friends, my relatives, turned on me with violence, so 
that I could hardly escape with my life.” It is a far cry from 
all this to our modern application of the phrase. We read, for 
example, in Lord Morley’s Recollections, that, in writing to the 
Indian Viceroy about the deportation of seditious agitators 
and the attacks made upon him for this supposed breach of 
political principles, he remarked: “ Since deportation began, 
I am often wounded in the house of my friends—‘ shelving 
the principles of a life-time,’ ‘ violently unsaying all that he 
has been saying for thirty or forty years,’ and other compli- 
ments of that species. This from men to whom I have been 
attached, and with whom I have worked, all the time!” 
There is also a Christian application of the phrase which is 
still to be heard, unfortunately ; I mean the use of “ wounded 
in the house of his friends” as a prediction of the ingratitude 
shown to our Lord, as if the words were relevant to such a 
situation. But, even in the ordinary and legitimate sense of 
ingratitude, they are twisted. Originally they had nothing to 
do with such a thing. ‘They denoted a violent attack on some 
one in one’s own circle who was committed to a disgraceful 
profession ; they were a furious Oriental outburst of hate 
against a religious masquerader. But here again we have a 
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phrase floating clear of its context and being picked up by 
popular usage for applications which were less compromising. 
Only a great classic, as a rule, can produce sayings of this 
kind, and they are produced and circulated orally. The 
Authorised Version of the Bible, like Shakespeare, sent phrase 
after phrase into the memories of people who heard them 
rather than read them, and who carried them off, rich with a 
certain suggestiveness and authority, to be employed in fresh 
connections. 

The other twisted saying I shall select from the Bible is 
this. On brooches and bracelets, even on picture-postcards, 
you will sometimes see the word “ Mizpah.” It has come 
into use, partly through some circles of piety, as a sentimental 
term of affection, a sort of watchword between friends who 
are absent from one another. “ ‘The Lord watch between me 
and thee when we are absent one from another.” So the 
meaning of “ Mizpah” runs in the thirty-first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, and, as it isemployed by moderns, it breathes 
a pious wish or prayer that God will watch over those who are 
temporarily separated. ‘ Mizpah,” in this sense, is one of the 
numerous additions to the popular vocabulary which the 
biblicising influence of Puritanism, often so disastrous to real 
literature, has been able to make during the past three hundred 
years. One is almost loth to disturb the associations of the 
word, but the blunt truth is that it is a twisted saying of the 
first order. As it occurs in the Bible it breathes anything 
but affection and trust. It is an expression of incurable 
suspicion ; it is even a threat. The historical origin of the 
term was this. Jacob was parting from his father-in-law 
Laban on bad terms. He had managed to get away sur- 
reptitiously with his two wives, both daughters of Laban, 
one of whom had stolen her father’s household gods. When 
Laban overtook his crafty son-in-law there was mutual re- 
crimination. Each had done his best to outwit the other 
during the past twenty years; there had been sharp play on 
both sides, hard practice, and oppression, and the deceit which 
oppression always develops. At last, the two men agreed to 
part amicably. But Laban was afraid that once Jacob got 
clear away he might ill-treat his wives in revenge for their 
father’s crooked behaviour. He had no respect for his son- 
in-law. He trusted Jacob no further than he saw him. He 
could not put the slightest faith in any promises from that 
person’s lips. Who could tell what so unscrupulous a creature 
might not do when there was no father to protect Leah and 
Rachel? Might he not strike at the father by degrading or 
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insulting the daughters? So Laban made him swear to an 
agreement over a cairn of stones which was erected as a silent 
witness to the compact. The name of the cairn was to be 
Mizpah or Watch-tower: for, said Laban with a warning 
note, “The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are 
absent one from another.” That is, if you venture to take a 
mean advantage of me behind my back, if you insult or injure 
my daughters, may God punish you! ‘The appeal is to God, 
because Laban cannot trust Jacob. Any violation of the 
compact will have God as its invisible witness and avenger. 
It is with this threat that Laban lets his son-in-law go; he 
binds the scheming Hebrew by working on his religious 
feelings, or rather upon his religious fears, warning him of 
what God will do to him if he ever dares to break the vow 
which this cairn of stones commemorates. 

W hat a remarkable twist the saying has received in passing 
into its popular vogue, a vogue more honourable than the 
sense with which it began its long career! ‘“ Mizpah,” in 
fact, denoted originally that miserable lack of trust which a 
prolonged course of treachery and sharp practice produces 
between individuals and nations. ‘The time comes when 
neither side can put any confidence in the word of the other. 
And the Oriental fell back upon the divine sanction and re- 
tribution ; if your neighbour could not give you any adequate 
guarantee that he would keep his promise, you threatened 
him with celestial wrath. “'The Lord watch between me 
and thee, when we are absent one from another.” The 
emphasis falls on the word “ Lord.” When you are out of 
my sight, God will keep an eye on your behaviour; you are 
still within His sight and reach. ‘That fear of the divine 
retribution was evidently the one thing left in Jacob’s nature 
which Laban felt he could work upon. Indeed, the whole 
incident reminds us of the famous sketch in Quentin Dur- 
ward of Louis XI.’s superstitious, shifty nature, and of the 
difficulty of securing him by an oath which he would regard 
as binding—his good faith being a thing of nought for all who 
had any dealings with him. 

Sayings and phrases are like families ; their fortunes alter, 
they may rise or fall, in the course of generations. One or 
two of these twisted sayings may show how the popular usage 
has redeemed a phrase from compromising associations, till 
the acquired sense is almost exactly the opposite of the 
original. For example, that saying which Shakespeare put 
into the lips of the shrewd Ulysses has risen like “‘ Mizpah” ; 
and this is all the more interesting because, as it has been 
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pointed out, Ulysses, the unscrupulous, astute man in Homer, 
is in some respects an ethical parallel to the Hebrew Jacob, 
both having little hesitation in deceiving their friends and 
relatives, both carrying their qualities of management to the 
pitch of craftiness upon occasion, although the Greek story 
fails to punish its hero, while Jacob was a living example of 
the calamities that overtake treacherous dealing. 

But it is the general philosophy of these twisted sayings 
which calls for a word of analysis. They are twisted, but 
not distorted; the twist they have received has only turned 
them into something else, into something with life and purpose 
in it, and the twist is not perceptible except to those who 
inconveniently happen to remember the first phase of the 
saying in question. Even they would be guilty of pedantry 
if they bewailed such twists or refused to recognise the later 
form. ‘The one form is as legitimate as the other. Prag- 
matism is the real philosophy of such sayings ; if they manage 
to justify their existence by meeting a real need, their departure 
from some original meaning is condoned—or ought to be 
condoned. Even a rough-and-ready analysis shows that two 
factors really contribute to the process of transformation. 
One is the indefinite and elastic character of the language 
used by a great classic. It is so vital that it is not to be 
bound down to “this or that.” When a notable phrase or 
saying is put into the revenues of the human spirit, it may 
be spent without a thought of the original author’s intent ; 
he cannot earmark it, even if he would, for a special purpose. 
And it is so spent, so laid out, because it is appropriated by 
men and women who need words for life and not for words’ 
sake. Lord Morley tells us, in his Recollections, that “it is 
after all the ignorant, like Pascal, like Descartes, like Rousseau, 
who had read little but who thought and dared—these are 
the men who make the world go.” The world would go 
better if its busy men had anything like the ignorance of 
Pascal, and if it were only true that everyone who read little 
thought much. But it is true that many of the moving forces 
in any age are not consciously dependent upon books and 
reading, and it is down among these moving forces that 
sayings get twisted into some new shape and sharpness. This 
may serve as a partial compensation for the breaking of 
illusions which accompanies any bit of research into popular 
sayings. There is something disheartening in the study, we 
must admit. Lay the cold hands of historical accuracy upon 
these sayings, and they sometimes shrivel up into nothingness. 
Some of the finest phrases in ordinary tradition either were 
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never uttered by their reputed authors, or defy any attempt 
to connect them with a single personality. There is no 
evidence, for example, that Galileo ever uttered the famous 
saying by which he lives in the mind of men—Eppur si muove. 
Mary Stuart’s Adieu to France was composed by a French 
journalist long after her day; Pitt’s dying words are more 
than suspect; and Wellington did not shout, “Up, Guards, 
and at ’em,” when Waterloo was being won. But these 
phrases, and others like them, often did their work in history, 
for history is made not simply by what actually occurred or 
was said, but also by what is believed to have happened or 
to have been said. So it is with these twisted sayings—and 
this is the second factor in their evolution, not simply that 
they are flexible, but that life is flexible and capable of 
assimilating materials for its own ends, capable of dealing 
drastically with what it appropriates and of ignoring technical 
accuracies. Even with the twist these sayings are not wrong, 
they are just different. Life is more than literature ; and life, 
in the street and in the field, where men do not talk in inverted 
commas, life seized upon these phrases for its own purposes, 
indifferent to their original aim, perhaps unconscious that 
they ever had an original aim at all. We know how a living 
language develops, moulding phrases under the influence of 
new associations and interests, modifying this, dropping that, 
and creating fresh expressions freely for its changing environ- 
ment. ‘This is going on under our eyes. And the same kind 
of process goes on in the region of popular sayings. No con- 
siderations of literary tradition take us very far in an en- 
deavour to account for their psychology. When St Anthony 
invited the devil to supper and set before him one parched 
pea, the devil remarked that it was good as far as it went. 
We say much the same about any attempt to furnish a 
theory of twisted sayings from mere literature; it requires 
to be supplemented with richer considerations. ‘The truth 
is, a great writer starts such sayings on their course, but he 
does not remain their master. His genius fits them for more 
uses than his own. Presently they are commandeered, and 
on the high seas of current speech they are chartered by men 
and women who probably never heard of the port from which 
they were launched. It is in this way, and not as the result 
of literary mannerisms and inaccuracies, that such twisted 
sayings get afloat. There is no question at all of some later 
author deliberately changing the language of a predecessor 
for the sake of literary effect. ‘Twisted sayings are not born 
in libraries, but in the open air of popular existence, and, as 
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a matter of fact, their birth is generally invisible; when we 
come upon them first it is on the lips of people who are not 
quoting consciously from an author or even employing vague 
reminiscences of some passage in a book, but taking liberties 
with what has become a living possession of their own. A 
twisted saying is like a Scots ballad. You cannot fix it down 
to any individual’s credit, and indeed almost all you can be 
sure of is that it never rose from the brain of some author 
who, over pen and ink, said, “Go to: let me twist this saying 
—thus.” It is outside libraries that these sayings acquire 
their twists and turns. Their origin is communal, and to 
understand them we require to keep our eyes on that world 
of men where fastidious accuracy is at a discount, and where 
human beings talk without verifying their quotations, even 
on the rare occasions when they do quote. All manner of 
instincts and interests enter into this world as factors in the 
changing use of words and sentences, and none recognises 
the control of books—not even of scriptures and classics. 
Consequently, in order to do any sort of justice to the 
genesis and genius of such twisted sayings, we must resolve 
to study them not from the academic windows of the literary 
purist who looks down with some scorn upon them as aberra- 
tions to be deplored for their inaccuracy and illegitimacy, but 
from the position of the market-place, where books are second 
to the business of the day, and where phrases are not only 
made but remade, not only coined but recast, in the perennial 
reaction of a nation’s life upon its language. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLascgow, 








THE DISMAL PREACHER. 
Tue Rev. R. H. U. BLOOR. 


THERE is in the Gospels a parable of a rich man and a poor 
man, and the rich man had everything he wanted, but the 
poor man nothing. When they died, the rich man, we are 
told, went to hell, and the poor man to heaven. Now this is 
called poetic justice, and though in this case a little drastic, 
we cannot help feeling that it 1s an excellent thing. Indeed, 
the obstinate, almost passionate manner in which human 
nature has clung to its belief in poetic justice does it infinite 
credit. Though it may be clumsy and mistaken and absurd, 
it shows an inherent sense of what is right. A good illustra- 
tion might be taken from the tragedy of King Lear. The 
end of that tragedy is frightful, and all the more so because 
at least one of those overwhelmed in the catastrophe is quite 
innocent. Dr Johnson used to declare that he read King 
Lear with his hand before his eyes, for the tough old moralist 
could hardly bear it, it so outraged his sense of right and 
wrong. And in Johnson’s time a version of King Lear was 
actually written to try and put all this right. Edgar marries 
Cordelia, the old king looks on with a kind of imbecile pleasure, 
and they are all happy ever after. From an esthetic point of 
view this version is a perfectly appalling performance, and 
Charles Lamb has condemned it for ever. Everyone must 
accept the logic of that condemnation. But at the same time 
I confess to having a sneaking feeling that there is a sort of 
pathos in this lamentable attempt to restore poetic justice, 
for it is deeply implanted in us that good ought to triumph 
and bad be punished, and the flat defiance of this rule leaves 
us in a state of moral chaos. 

And yet poetic justice is not a law of life. This is a hard 
fact, but we have got to face it, and it requires enormous 
courage todo so. They will always get a hearing who speak 
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comfortable words to Jerusalem, crying unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished and her iniquity pardoned. The 
world loves these prophets, the sons of consolation. It does 
not love the dismal preachers who have the courage to speak 
uncomfortable words. For myself, I confess that I do love 
some of them. But if the majority of us cannot love them, 
at least we ought to respect them, for if they say what we 
do not like, and what makes havoc of our fine sentiments, it 
is not because they want to say it, but surely because they 
must say it. 

Of all these prophets probably the best known is he who 
wrote the book in the Bible known as Ecclesiastes. It is 
remarkable that such a piece of writing should have found its 
way into the collection. It always seems to me that it is the 
only piece from end to end of the book which has the flavour 
of pure literature. The writer is an artist, and like an artist 
delights in his work for its own sake. Like Hamlet, he tastes 
his melancholy with something of the satisfaction of an 
epicure. He is a mournful, disillusioned, cultivated man, 
living at a time when the hopes of Israel were at their lowest. 
All her splendours have faded. Generally at such times all 
kinds of fantastic ideas are in the air. Prophets dream dreams 
and see visions. Quacks and mountebanks reap their harvest. 
Redeemers are foretold. Ancient glories are to be restored. 
Our writer cynically holds himself aloof, and shares in none 
of these. beliefs. He is deeply dissatisfied with life. He 
cannot understand it. But he isa man of imagination and 
sympathy, and far too humane for his complaint to be merely 
selfish. It is the unfairness, the absurd lack of proportion, 
which strike him. With a kind of forlorn mirth he imagines 
himself a King Solomon, surrounds himself with all the 
pageantry of the great king, assumes for himself wealth, 
power, learning, and then measures all the experiences of 
existence, and sums them up as vanity and pursuit of the 
wind. He is quite certain that it is better to be virtuous than 
vicious, better to be wise than a fool, better to be rich than 
poor; but there is no reading the riddle, for we are the victims 
of circumstances that baffle us. Virtue, money, and wisdom | 
are weapons, but man is outmatched. The race is not to 
the swift, the battle not to the strong, but time and chance 
happeneth to all. 

This view of time and chance has enlarged with modern 
life. It may even be regarded as the romantic in opposition 
to the classical. For the classical sees man as the architect 
of his own life, and bids him, though human, to show the 
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fortitude of a god. The romantic is the recognition of the 
forces of circumstance. The outline of the figure is no longer 
simple, but complex, and atmosphere and background are 
added to the figure, so that man is seen beaten, broken, and 
blinded by dread things over which he has no control. ‘These 
ideas are ingrained in modern literature because they are 
ingrained in modern life. ‘They abound everywhere, but in 
certain writers they entirely predominate. It is not too much 
to say that the note of “vanity of vanities” runs like an 
accompanying undertone throughout the whole of French 
literature. No literature is more classical in form, and no 
literature is really more romantic in spirit. The tinge of 
pessimism is universal, for it is found even among the optimists. 
It may be in the form of a gracious melancholy, a bitter 
mockery, or a careless cynicism ; but whatever the form, there 
it is. We get it in a religious writer like Pascal, in the deeply 
affectionate La Bruyére; we hear it under the rhetoric of 
Bossuet, and it is behind the grinning mask of Voltaire. 
There is nothing of cruel, wanton delight, but a kind of wist- 
ful pensiveness over the dreams of man and their dull or 
ludicrous fulfilment. 

If in England the note of pessimism is not so universally 
heard, we have at least some strong and striking personalities 
among the dismal preachers. ‘To take only one century, the 
eighteenth, the two most commanding figures of that age are 
undoubtedly Swift and Johnson. From the point of view of 
psychology all the others, and there are many giants among 
them, seem but as dolls beside these two. Swift has been 
coarsely judged as a mere savage hater of his fellows, but 
those who have any understanding of his time know that this 
verdict is absurd and unjust. For the deeper things of love 
and friendship Swift’s heart was “all as hungry as the sea,” 
but he saw the cheapness, commonness, and vulgarity that 
familiarity with these things produces. So he turned on them 
with loathing and scorn. He was contemptuous of religion, 
and afraid of marriage and friendship, because he saw that 
all human ideals were debased and vulgarised by the power 
of circumstance over men and women. He refused to deal 
in the cant of pulpit and platform and the shallow optimism 
of those who had vested interests in the false flattery of their 
fellows. ‘The dragon eyes of that fierce intelligence penetrated 
everywhere, and saw under the gilt and tinsel of civilisation 
only greedy, howling Yahoos. Before the strength of that 
shattering intelligence he stands gloomy and alone amid the 
chaos which he himself has wrought. He is his own victim 
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and martyr. It was a frightful price to pay. And he knows 
it, crying in his agony: “ Blessed are the fools and blind.” But 
his martyrdom was an atonement. From this victim, slowly 
tortured to madness and death, we realise the moral poverty 
of that time in a way that we never should from its sleek 
and complacent prophets. 

The case of Johnson is different, and yet there is a strange 
similarity. Johnson disliked Swift for his view of human 
nature, yet not only was Johnson a pessimist himself, but he 
preached the gospel of pessimism with a fervour that must 
have made many optimists envious. He had struggled amid 
dirt, squalor, and poverty, and toughly preserved the integrity 
of his heart. By sheer force of heroism he slowly dragged 
his enormous bulk out of the depths. But he takes no pride 
in this. There are no superior airs, only fine manly pity for 
the poor devils who had gone down, not to rise again. If ever 
any man felt “the heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world,” it was Johnson. Unwieldy, pompous, 
pseudo-classical, he is a romantic in spite of himself, aghast at 
the power of circumstance in human life, and full of brooding 
tenderness for its tragedy. During the hard days of struggle 
he wrote two poems. They may or may not be of any poetic 
value, but they are certainly two of the most interesting pieces 
of writing in our language, especially the second—* The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” Here the Doctor marshals a 
pageant of great ones—the warrior, the politician, the scholar, 
and other such. A gloomy procession of broken men treading 
the way to pompous nothingness. Man has no certain tenure, 
and so the poem concludes with a noble attempt to comfort 
us with religion, exhorting us in the last line to “make the 
happiness we cannot find.” Surely this is the first and last 
word in the practical philosophy of life, and one of the dismal 
preachers has said it. It is the only advice which squares 
with the truth of the facts. He has not uttered it glibly, it 
has been wrung from him, and is the consequence of honestly 
facing the facts. For he finds no law of poetic justice operat- 
ing automatically in human affairs, and to preach such a law 
is simply playing with the world as if it were a doll’s house. 
As long as we persist in pulling down the blinds and, refusing 
to see the world as it is, are contented to live amongst un- 
realities, there can be no progress. Like the king of old, we 
are paying our prophets to say what we want them to. So 
the dismal preachers educate us more nobly, for they try to 
show us where we really stand. They will not flatter us. 
They have not found life a soft job, and they fearlessly tell 
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us so. We have no command over the past, and little over 
the future. It has not been promised us that our virtue will 
be triumphant. As Addison has put it :— 


*°Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it.” 


This noble education is thus the preparation for religion 
and philosophy. For when we have learned by the discipline 
of bitter experience, and when we have surrendered our con- 
fidence in things external to us, only then are we in a position 
to understand what religion and philosophy really are. They 
are not part of a system of sentimental morality, or tags of a 
scheme of liberalism, or a side issue of municipal reform, or 
an adjunct of the police court. They do not pretend to solve 
the riddle of life. ‘They accept a bad world, and bless and 
encourage those who are good and pure and peaceable in it. 
They sound the bugle for battle, and summon us to long 
hours of sentry work. They cannot explain away the diffi- 
culties, but they raise us above them. Socrates, the Master 
Philosopher, spends all his life asking questions, for he wants 
to know what righteousness and justice are, and will not 
accept mere words. In his heart he feels the glow of these 
things themselves, and knows that they are far, far greater 
than the pedantic definitions of the schools make them out to 
be. He never did find out. To full intellectual expression 
he never attained. But their force he felt and obeyed, and 
in their power he rested secure, and for their sake he died. 
“ Know of a certainty, O judges, that no evil can happen to 
a good man, either in life or after death.” The last experi- 
ences of the Master Christian reveal one in doubt. But his 
words are: “ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And he tells 
his best beloved followers that the rewards of virtue are not 
at his disposal. All he can offer them is to drink of the same 
cup. But he too has his secret of strength and security from 
which he speaks: ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, 1 have overcome the world. My peace 
I leave with you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.” 

R. H. U. BLOOR. 


BRIGHTON. 





PRESBYTERIAN REUNION IN SCOTLAND: 
THE DRAFT ARTICLES. 


THe Rev. D. MACMILLAN, D.D. 


AFTER ten long years of deliberation the Committee of the 
Church of Scotland in conference with the United Free 
Church on the question of reunion has at last issued its 
Report in a series of articles purporting to be “ Declaratory 
of the Constitution of the Church in Matters Spiritual.” The 
Report was before the last General Assembly, and is now 
being considered by the Presbyteries for suggestions. Should 
the negotiations be proceeded with, other five or six years, it 
is believed, must elapse before Parliamentary sanction can 
be given and a union consummated. What strikes one, to 
begin with, is the tardiness of the movement. The Scottish 
Reformers in 1560 were able, after four days’ deliberation, to 
present the Confession of Faith to Parliament, and it has taken 
their representatives in the twentieth century ten years to 
declare what that confession or, more correctly speaking, its 
successor, that of the Westminster Divines, actually is. It 
is not surprising, accordingly, that one of the two leading 
newspapers in Scotland referred quite lately to the movement 
as “uninspiring.” The slowness of its action is taking the 
heart out of those who are most anxious to see it brought 
to a speedy and satisfactory completion. 

It is undoubted that when the subject of reunion between 
the two leading Presbyterian Churches in Scotland was first 
mooted, about twelve years ago, very considerable enthusiasm 
was manifested in their General Assemblies. But somehow 
that enthusiasm has cooled down. ‘The subject in its earlier 
days used to draw together large audiences of ministers and 
elders to hear the discussion in the chief court of the Church 
of Scotland, but lately the attendances have dwindled down, 
and at last Assembly, even in view of the fact that definite 
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proposals had at last been issued by the Committee, certainly 
not more than half the members, clerical and lay, were present. 
The same lack of interest is apparent all over the couniry. 
The people of Scotland are not seriously thinking about it. 
It has never been put before them as a practical question, 
and a significant sign of the times can be seen in a meeting 
of the Presbytery of Glasgow held on the 38rd December 1918, 
specially convened to consider the Draft Articles, when out 
of a membership of two hundred and ten only twenty-four 
were present, and the meeting itself had been adjourned 
again and again, the Presbytery showing great disinclination 
to face the proposals. 

The friends of Presbyterian reunion in Scotland are 
naturally disappointed at the trend of events; and although 
there is a small number of men in the Church who are spoken 
of as its leaders and who are still eager to see the negotiations 
carried through, even ‘they, one would think, would be 
compelled to pause and to inquire into the reason why the 
movement is so uninspiring and tardy and so ineffective in 
its appeal to the people of Scotland. It would be very 
unwise to carry any scheme of reunion, not only over the 
heads of the people, but in face of their apathy and silent 
hostility; the consequences might be very serious, the 
Churches would be disrupted afresh and the question made 
more impossible than ever. If the negotiations are persisted 
in, the people must be consulted; they must be informed, 
and their cordial assent must be procured. Knowing the 
temper of the Scottish people as it has so frequently shown 
itself in the history of the nation, any attempt to steal a 
march on them, especially where their Church is concerned, 
would be disastrous, and the men who at the present moment 
may be receiving applause when they speak on the abstract 
question of union, a thing which everyone, it matters not 
what his ecclesiastical opinions may be, regards as in itself 
desirable, might find themselves in a very unpopular position. 
It is to help to clear the air and to account for the apathy, 
especially of the Church of Scotland, with regard to the 
question as it now presents itself, that this article is written. 


se 


A chief reason for the dissatisfaction that is manifested is 
the method of procedure adopted by the Committee. This 
has been laid down in a Memorandum prepared by the then 
Procurator, or legal adviser of the Church, and submitted to 
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the General Assembly of 1912. This document, which was 
hailed at the time as a happy inspiration, but which has in 
the interval lost a considerable amount of its charm, suggested 
the following steps in the way of procedure. First, the pre- 
paration of Draft Articles declaratory of the Constitution of 
the Church of Scotland, the submission of these to the 
Presbyteries for their approval, and the presentation of them 
to Parliament for ratification ; after which they would become 
the law of the Church. These Articles, being prepared with 
an eye to satisfy the United Free Church, would become the 
basis of union. What about the important question of the 
endowments? They, according to the Memorandum, are to 
be settled by a “strong and sympathetic Parliamentary Com- 
mission,” in which settlement the Church, except by moral 
suasion, would have no hand. Its power in deciding the terms 
of union is to end once the Draft Articles, which deal with 
matters spiritual—that is, with doctrine, government, worship, 
and forms of process,—are determined ; but as far as matters 
temporal are concerned—that is, the teinds, endowments, 
manses, glebes, and generally speaking the temporalia of the 
Church—the Church itself is to have no voice. Its property is 
to be handed over to Parliament, which, through a Commission, 
is to divide it between the two uniting Churches. That is 
the impression that prevails all over Scotland, and nothing has 
been said or done by the leaders in the movement to correct 
the impression should it be false. If, therefore, those who are 
keen for a Presbyterian reunion deplore the silent opposition 
to their proposals, is it not their duty to inform the people of 
the true nature of their intention should these be misunder- 
stood; or if they find that they are correctly apprehended, 
is it not an equal duty on their part to revise their scheme 
and make it more acceptable to the members of the Church 
of Scotland ? 

This attempt at piecemeal legislation is a blunder. We 
do not for a moment believe that those who are responsible 
for it have any intention of stealing a march on the Church, 
tying its hands, and meeting any opposition to the action of 
a Parliamentary Commission, if ever appointed, with the reply 
that its opposition is too late; but it must be admitted that 
they show but slight appreciation of the intelligence of the 
people, their interest in their Church, and the well-known 
stubbornness of the national character if they for a moment 
imagine that of their own free will the Scottish people would 
hand over to Parliament the great possessions of the Church 
without having a voice in their settlement. Parliament would 
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never dream of legislating in this piecemeal fashion. When 
a Bill is introduced into the House of Commons it is the 
whole Bill and not a part of it that is put on the table, and 
the first reading gives an opportunity for a general discussion 
of the measure. It is afterwards taken up in sections and 
considered in detail, but each detail is viewed not only in 
itself, but in relation to the complete Bill, which is known to 
every member. In the case, however, of the scheme for the 
reunion of the two Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, only 
a part of it has been presented ; no one knows what the other 
parts, and, as some may think, the most important, will pro- 
pose. And the climax to this legislative ineptitude is reached 
when the Church is told that in the settlement of these parts 
it will have no voice; that once the first part, which many 
may think the least important, is agreed upon, its hands are 
tied and its property handed over to be dealt with by a secular 
body, a Parliamentary Commission, in the appointment of 
which—in the determination of the character, opinions, and 
religious beliefs of its members—it will have no say. No 
sane man, therefore, should be surprised that, of the two 
hundred and ten members of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
only twenty-four took the trouble of being present to discuss 
the Draft Articles. 


Il. 


The chief ground, however, for the indifference and apathy 
of the Church of Scotland is to be found in the Articles them- 
selves. They are nine in number, and could be printed on a 
page of this magazine. One can hardly understand how it 
took ten long years to formulate them; the only explanation 
is the strong division of opinion in the Committee and the 
lack of public momentum behind it. 1 do not intend to deal 
with these Articles in detail ; it will be enough for my purpose 
to lay my hand upon the two or three that vitally affect the 
constitution of: the Church, and which, if presented to and 
ratified by Parliament, would absolutely revolutionise it. A 
word, however, must be said in passing on the title given 
to the Articles. 

It is affirmed that they are “ Declaratory of the Constitution 
of the Church of Scotland in Matters Spiritual.” Now, what 
is a Declaratory Act? The recognised authority on the law 
of the Church defines it as follows: he says that a “ Declara- 
tory Act declares what the law of the Church is”; and this 
is precisely what the Draft Articles fail to do; in fact, on 
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the most essential points they contradict the law of the Church 
and declare it to be what in reality it is not. For example, 
in Article IV. it is said that the “ Church of Scotland has the 
rigat and power, subject to no civil authority, to legislate and 
to adjudicate finally in all matters of doctrine, worship, govern- 
ment, and discipline in the Church, including the right to 
define the boundaries of the spheres of labour of its ministers 
and office-bearers.” As a matter of fact, it has no such right 
and power ; its relation to the State as an Established Church 
conditions its right and power, and to say that it is subject 
to no civil authority is, to put it bluntly, not true. Again, 
in Article V. it is stated that the “Church has the inherent 
right, free from interference by civil authority, to modify 
the forms of expression in its Confession of Faith or to formu- 
late other doctrinal statements.” It has no such right. So 
recently as 1905, when it wished to modify the subscription 
of ministers to the Confession of Faith, it had to go to 
Parliament, whose sanction was readily granted; but it had 
no right or power in itself to make the change. The 
framers of the Articles know this perfectly well, and it is 
hard to understand why they should have thus stated as 
the truth what in reality is only a travesty of it. The explana- 
tion is to be found in their desire to make a concession on this 
point to the United Free Church, and whether they are fully 
aware of the revolutionary character of the concession, as far 
as the Church of Scotland is concerned, is unknown; but the 
fact of it is now beginning to dawn upon the minds of the 
Scottish people, and forms the chief ground of their objection 
to the Articles as they stand. ‘This is the point we have now 
to consider. 

The claims thus put forward as belonging to the Church 
amount to what is known as Absolute Spiritual Independence. 
“It is an old friend,” as Dr Mair, the chief legal authority of 
the Church, declared in 1901, and an “ill-fated cry,” and one 
is astonished to find him now reversing his position and 
defending what he then condemned; for in the same speech 
he declared that he “refused to discuss it, and thought that 
those who differed from him might have been warned by what 
came of the former cry for Spiritual Independence.” He was 
no doubt thinking of the fate that befell the movement in 
1843 which resulted in the Disruption of the Church, and he 
probably had also in his mind the historical words of Dr 
Chalmers that “ Spiritual Independence could only be realised 
at the Millennium.” And yet, with all these facts before them, 
the Committee of the Church of Scotland repeat the cry and 
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make it the basis for a union with the United Free Church. 
One might understand their policy if the present constitution 
of the Church of Scotland pressed hard upon anyone, either 
minister or office-bearer ; but this, it is universally admitted, 
it does not do. The Church of Scotland is recognised as the 
freest Church in Christendom, simply because of the nature of 
its relation to the State as an Established Church ; and it is at 
this very moment the envy of the Church of England, which 
is striving hard to have its constitution recast so as to make it 
conform to that of its neighbour across the Border. There is 
not a single person in the Church of Scotland complains of 
any hardship to which he is subjected, or of any restriction of 
his mental or spiritual freedom, because of the constitution of 
his Church. In fact, it is freely admitted that that constitution 
protects him in his liberties and gives him that very Spiritual 
Freedom which would be sacrificed by the concessions to the 
United Free Church which the Committee of the Church of 
Scotland would seem willing to grant. 

How does the matter stand at the present moment? The 
ministers of the Church of Scotland are protected in their 
rights and liberties by the relation of the Church to the 
State. ‘The law makes them free. There is no power can 
interfere with them as long as they adhere to the constitu- 
tion of the Church; their ecclesiastical and civil rights are 
absolutely secured. But under the new constitution con- 
tained in the Articles their rights and liberty would be in 
constant jeopardy, at any moment they might go. Supposing 
that this Absolute Spiritual Independence were granted to 
the Church, the General Assembly would have the power to 
“modify, add to, or change the doctrines of the Church,” and 
there is a doubt as to whether it might not have the same 
power over its government. A majority could at any time 
override a minority, and the minority would have no right of 
appeal. ‘The State having conceded to the Church a claim 
that is ultramontanist, the civil authority could not interfere, 
and the protesting parties would have no redress. ‘This was 
stated on the floor of last General Assembly, and the then . 
Procurator of the Church, who had been interrogated on the 
question in Committee, admitted its truth. Any minister or 
office-bearer would have to conform to the new law carried 
by a majority of the Assembly, or leave the Church; he could 
get no redress from the civil courts, and the emoluments of 
his office would also have to be sacrificed. ‘This would be 
placing the Church not only independently of, but above, the 
State, creating an tmperium in imperio, a condition of matters 
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which does not exist even in the case of what is known as 
Free Churches. For when the union took place in 1900 
between the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, the minority of the Free Church, commonly 
known as the “ Wee Frees,” contending that certain of the 
principles and doctrines of their Church had been violated, 
appealed to the civil authorities and found redress. The 
majority ousted them from their churches and livings, but 
the law reinstated them. But under the constitution pro- 
posed by the Draft Articles there could be no appeal, either 
to an ecclesiastical or a civil court, and the protesting minority 
would be sent naked into the wilderness. This is not only 
my reading of the Articles, but the interpretation put upon 
them by their chief framer, the then legal adviser of the 
Church. It is significant, it may be said in passing, that 
Parliament refused this claim to the United Free Church, 
which wished to have it embodied in the Bill of 1905, that 
gave them back a share of the property which, by acting on the 
belief that they possessed Absolute Spiritual Independence, 
they had sacrificed. And the extraordinary position now is 
that it is taken for granted that Parliament will grant to an 
Kstablished Church what it refused to give to a Noncon- 
formist body. ‘There is no ground, however, for thinking 
that the Legislature has in the space of a few years lost its 
sense of justice and of right, and of the protection which it 
invariably grants to minorities. It is no abettor of those 
who would break contracts. 

But another result, and even a more important one so far as 
the Church of Scotland as a whole is concerned, would follow 
from the adoption of these Articles, and that would be Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. The claim put forward 
amounts to a breaking of the Church’s contract with the State ; 
it demands not only separation but absolute independence. 
The words “ right ” and “ power” to do this and that with its 
constitution and “ without any interference” on the part of the 
“civil authorities” can only have one meaning: the Church 
would cease to be established. The Articles repudiate all 
control by the State, and the result would necessarily be Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. It is interesting in this 
connection to read what Mr Hallam, the historian, says. 
In his Constitutional History of England there is a chapter 
“On the Constitution of Scotland” in which there occur 
the following weighty words: “The Church of Scotland in 
her General Assemblies preserves the forms and affects the 
language of the sixteenth century, but the Erastianism against 
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which she inveighs secretly controls and paralyses her vaunted 
liberties, and she cannot but acknowledge that’ the supremacy 
of the Legislature is like the collar of the watch-dog, the price 
of food and shelter, and the condition upon which alone 
a religious society can be established and endowed by any 
prudent commonwealth.” 

This, it must be admitted, states the case briefly but 
accurately. An Established Church cannot have it both ways. 
It cannot have Absolute Spiritual Independence and _ the 
protection of the State, securing it in its endowments and 
privileges, at one and the same time. That is what the Draft 
Articles demand, and no self-respecting and prudent Common- 
wealth can ever grant it. This question has been raised in 
debate, and the Committee has always evaded it. The present 
writer put it seriously and solemnly to the men who are leading 
the Church of Scotland in this matter just before the Articles 
took their present shape, and, although he pressed for an answer, 
no answer was given. The ministers of the Church may have 
hitherto failed to see the importance of the constitutional 
question which the Articles raise. To the ordinary mind they 
look very innocent and harmless, and may appeal to the high- 
flying tendency of a section of Churchmen which Mr Hallam 
noted when he pointed to their belief in the Church’s Spiritual 
Independence. It is a theory handed down to them from 
Andrew Melville; it never was believed in by John Knox. 
But the simile of the watch-dog which Hallam gives, though 
somewhat startling, is most apt. The food and drink which 
many of the ministers of the Church of Scotland are enjoying 
at the present moment form very sumptuous fare indeed. 
Several of them have £2000 a year, a large number have 
£1000 a year, and the average stipend cannot be less, including 
manses and glebes, than £500 a year. They are secured in 
these large incomes by the State, which is the collar round 
their necks, and a very honourable collar it is. The State 
never interferes with them. ‘There is not a single instance on 
record of any such interference since the Revolution Settlement 
of 1690, except in the way of granting fresh powers and rights 
and privileges to the Church; and if ministers clearly under- 
stood that if these Articles were ratified the protection of the 
State would be withdrawn, its relations to the Church broken, 
and that Disestablishment and Disendowment would follow 
as a necessary consequence, the tacit support which many of 
them give would be withheld and the proposals of the Com- 
mittee would be discarded. , 

The authors of these Articles would seem to have grave 
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doubts as to their final acceptance either by the Church or by 
Parliament. They have tried to conceal these doubts, but 
without success. To begin with, they admit that “both the 
great Presbyterian Churches in Scotland” must be “ cordially 
assenting parties.” So says the Memorandum. Well, in this 
matter we have some facts to go by. The Articles are at the 
present time being discussed by the Presbyteries of the Church 
of Scotland. They have been more or less drastically dealt 
with. A number of Presbyteries, such important ones as 
Dundee, Perth, Greenock, and Irvine, have practically rejected 
them, and the lack of interest in their discussion by the 
Glasgow Presbytery is symptomatic of the feeling all over the 
Church. When we turn to the United Free Church, what do 
we find? In it there is a large body of Voluntaries who not 
only repudiate all relations to the State, but who will not 
accept a farthing from the State, and the promise of a share 
of the Church of Scotland’s endowments, which they regard 
as national money, they will have nothing to do with. In the 
discussion which took place in the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church last May when the Draft Articles were 
formally presented, the position of this section of the Church 
was made perfectly clear. A vote was taken, and the number 
of those who supported the Voluntary leaders was by no means 
insignificant. ‘There is thus genuine ground for the fear that 
if the matter be pressed forward on its present basis there 
might be secessions from both Churches. 

Another condition that the Memorandum—which is the 
vade-mecum of the advocates of the movement—lays down 
is that “ antecedent assurances must be given to ensure the 
assent of Parliament to the necessary measure,” and then it 
is added that “there is reason to believe that there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining such assurances.” A considerable 
amount of water has flowed under the bridge since this was 
written. Its dateis 1912. Everyone knows what has happened 
since then. ‘The political world, like every other, has been 
turned upside down. The complacent leaders of the two 
chief parties in the House of Commons, Mr Asquith and Mr 
Balfour, who probably put no difficulty in the way of obtaining 
such assurances, have ceased to rule. A powerful Labourist 
and Socialistic party has come or is coming fast to the front. 
New interests have arisen and fresh demands are being made. 
The Church in Wales is on the eve of disestablishment, and 
the times are anything but favourable to a quiet deal on the 
part of two Churches who may wish to secure the ancient 
endowments of religion without any responsibility to the State 
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for their proper use. . Truly it is a “leap in the dark” the 
Church of Scotland is taking, and the warning of Principal 
Henderson, the leader of the United Free Church, of the great 
risk that is involved in these proposals should be taken to 
heart. For the question is: Can Parliament, even though 
it were willing, stultify itself, violate the Constitution, by 
allowing two Churches to walk off with and to divide between 
them something like £10,000,000 of national money without 
imposing some form of control as to doctrine, government, and 
worship, and the proper discharge of their religious functions 
and duties? According to Mr Hallam, no prudent Common- 
wealth would ever dream of doing this, but the visionaries and 
Ultramontanists in the Church of Scotland think otherwise. 
For them the Millennium has evidently come. 

Nor has the effect that these proposals would have on 
English religious bodies ever been considered. How, for 
example, would the Church of England regard them, and 
how would the large and influential sections of Nonconformity 
in that country look upon them? These questions have only 
to be put to show how revolutionary and dangerous the 
scheme is, and what an ecclesiastical turmoil it would create 
all over the land. False expectations would be raised in some 
quarters, violent opposition stirred up in others, and an apple 
of discord would be cast into the midst of Churches which are 
at present living at peace with themselves and each other. 

The next few years will undoubtedly be full of grave 
dangers to the Church of Scotland, and it is unfortunate that 
it has no leader. As long as it remained true to itself 
and did its duty faithfully as a National Church it had 
no ground to fear. But within the last few years it has 
fallen into the hands of political intriguers, and as a conse- 
quence has lost much of its prestige in the eyes of the nation. 
The great ideals for which it has so often fought have been 
lost sight of in the meaner interests of ecclesiastical policy. 
As long as it stood for national service it was safe, and 
should it fall through political attack it would maintain its 
self-respect and be held with admiration in the memory of 
the nation. But should it be disestablished from within, it 
will be bound to go down to history as unworthy of the great 
trust committed to it. 

D. MACMILLAN. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


MATERIALISATION PHENOMENA. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1918, p. 51.) 


Ove story is good until another is told. The records of psychical research 
afford many striking illustrations of the truth of this proverb. One has 
heard stories set down on the evidence of apparently honest and capable 


witnesses which appeared absolutely proof against sceptical criticism. Yet 
inquiry has sometimes placed us at a new angle of view from which the 
whole affair has turned out to be some curious illusion of memory like 
Judge — conviction of having seen the ghost of a newspaper 
reporter in China (see S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 180, and Journal, 
August 1885), or an ingenious imposture like the performances of Messrs 
Smith and Blackburn, as confessed by the latter, in telepathy. Mr W. G. 
Braithwaite’s article on Dr v. Schrenck-Notzing’s experiments with 
“Eva C.” in the Hisserr Journat for October last seems as convincing 
as any narrative could well be. It is easy, nevertheless, to get a point of 
view from which the phenomena are open to the gravest suspicion. 

Mr Braithwaite comments on the very scanty notice which v. Schrenck’s 
ponderous work, Materialisationsphdnomene, received in this country on its 
appearance in 1913. He does not seem to have come across Miss H. 
Verrall’s full and damaging account of this book in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, July 1914 (vol. xxvii. pp. 337-369). It 
appears from this study that the real name of “Eva C.” was Marthe 
Béraud. Dr v. Schrenck knew this, but he gives no hint of it to his 
readers, which is a rather disturbing feature in his evidence, since Marthe 
Béraud was a well-known and (on the evidence of a lawyer, M. Marsault) 
a confessed impostor. No doubt he sincerely believed in the genuineness 
of the manifestations witnessed by himself, but it was hardly fair to his 
readers not to let them know anything whatever of the unsatisfactory 
character of the medium’s previous history. 

That cheating did go on in some at least of Dr v. Schrenck’s experi- 
ments is beyond all reasonable doubt. Let us take one remarkable 
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instance. On p. 367 of Materialisationsphénomene will be found a photo- 

raph of the medium’s head and wees wy taken just as she had turned 
her head to the left, thereby partly concealing some object attached to her 
hair, but showing clearly the curious exudation, the so-called “ teleplasma,” 

roceeding from her mouth. But within the cabinet, ready for the flash- 
fight, had been planted another camera which brought this partly con- 
cealed object clearly into view. It resembled a piece of paper on which 
appeared large letters forming part of the words “Le Miroir.” Dr 
v. Schrenck and “Eva’s” friend and patroness, Mme. Bisson (in whose 
house the medium lived), stood quite “ratlos” before this phenomenon 
when they saw it in the developed photograph. The medium at the next 
sitting hastened to give a very far-fetched med sentimental explanation of it. 
Her control, “ Berthe,” it seemed, wanted to send the circle “ her written 
thought.” . . . “Vous étes pour elle son miroir. Elle se revoit ici. 
Vous avez une photographie d’une pensée de Berthe.” This certainly 
sounds very thin. Dr v. Schrenck, however, was not staggered even by 
the revelations which took place when the matter became public, and 
which showed that the mysterious object which conveyed this touching 
message from “ Berthe” was nothing else than a piece of the title-page of 
a French illustrated paper, Le Miroir. From this journal, also, it turned 
out that portraits of eminent men such as Poincaré and Woodrow Wilson 
had been copied or adapted to serve as materialised representations in the 
dark cabinet. ‘The medium was, of course, supposed to have nothing in 
the cabinet except the chair she sat on and the single garment she wore— 
when she wore even that. 

The most remarkable and inexplicable of the phenomena recorded in 
the book depend on the sole testimony of Mme. Bisson, and indeed the 
value of the evidence in general depends very largely on the assumption of 
the perfect integrity of this lady. Her character may, to her friends, 
place her quite beyond suspicion, but the outside inquirer must take into 
account the possibility that she was a confederate of “ Eva’s.” From this 
point of view the proceedings are frequently suggestive of fraud. ‘Thus in 
the case of the “ Miroir” incident we learn that the disconcerting appear- 
ance, in one of the cameras, of the printed sheet of paper was not com- 
municated to the medium, but that a proof of the photograph was shown to 
Mme. Bisson shortly before the next performance. Mme. Bisson thereupon 
hypnotised the medium—this was the usual practice at the beginning of 
each sitting,—and the ridiculous explanation which unmistakably stamps 
the whole incident as a piece of humbug immediately followed. Hypnotisa- 
tion was usually carried out by means involving physical contact, which 
would make it quite we to convey a message to the subject, who had no 
other way of learning what had happened. At most of the sittings, as we 
learn from Dr v. Schrenck’s frank account of the proceedings, Mme. Bisson 
was constantly in and out of the dark cabinet, holding the medium’s hands, 
encouraging her, stroking her hair, etc. Thus on p. 269 we find “ Eva” 
begging her friend, “ Venez, Juliette, me tenir la téte”; whereupon Mme. 
Bisson entered the cabinet and stroked the hair and neck of the medium 
for about a minute. “The presence at the sitting,” says Dr v. Schrenck, 
‘“‘of her protectress, in whom she has complete confidence, has, perhaps 
through the training and habit of several years, become a psychic necessity 
for the production of phenomena.” 

Mr Braithwaite is inaccurate in stating that Mme. Bisson is the widow 
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of a sculptor (p. 53). The late M. Bisson was an author. It is Mme. 
Bisson herself who is the sculptor, and the possible significance of this fact 
leaps to the eye when we examine some of Dr v. Schrenck’s photographs of 
materialised forms. Of one of these he writes (p. 274), “The whole 
form of the object reminds one of a sculptor’s rough sketch of a face in 
moist plaster or papier-maché.” I repeat that Mme. Bisson may, to those 
who know her, be entirely above suspicion, but this book challenges the 
opinion of scientific we dare in general, and they are bound to take into 
consideration every possible ee for the production of the pheno- 
mena by natural means before they can accept the existence of so remark- 
able a substance as Dr v. Schrenck’s “teleplasma.” It is only fair to add 
that a few manifestations are recorded to have taken place at sittings at 
which Mme. Bisson was not’ present. 
Miss Verrall suggests an explanation of most of the manifestations 
roduced by “ Eva” and Dr vy. Schrenck’s other mediums. They may have 
ee effected by means of the faculty of “regurgitation” possessed by some 
people, whereby the contents of the stomach can be brought up into the 
mouth at will, without effort or vomiting. The medium was careful never 
to allow an actual piece of the “teleplasma” to be obtained for purposes 
of analysis, but some of the moisture which dropped from it was once 
collected in a small vase, and the analysis suggests saliva, chewed-up paper, 
and particles of food. The medium occasionally vomited a little blood 
after a sitting. 
There remain undoubtedly a number of manifestations of “ Eva's” 
powers for which it is impossible at present to suggest any natural 
explanation. Still, looking at the evidence as a whole, we must vote the 


case to be, at best, one for further inquiry. I do not offer these criticisms 
as a disbeliever in the occult, still less with any desire to discourage 
research. But we must not go further than the facts will carry us, and 
Mr Braithwaite in his interesting article goes very far. The performances 
of Marthe Béraud do not really afford a solid basis for a new theory of the 
Resurrection. T. W. Roxzzsron. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Tue second volume (Macedonia to Zion) of the Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church (T. & ‘VY. Clark), edited by Dr James Hastings, has 
now been published. Like the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, to 
which it is a sequel, this dictionary covers some of the ground already 
mapped out by the larger Dictionary of the Bible; but the topics are 
freshly handled, and the editor has taken full advantage of this opportunity 
of bringing various subjects up to date. ‘Thus there is an excellent survey 
of “The Resurrection of Christ” in the apostolic testimony, by Prof. J. 
M. Shaw; Mr C. W. Emmet’s article on “ Romans” is abreast of recent 
research, in addition to being original; and articles like those on the 
“ Mysteries” and the “ Sacraments”? supplement each other usefully. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the volume has been edited with the usual 
skill and thoroughness of Dr Hastings. 

Several articles are admitted on apocryphal and outlying religious 
books, e.g. “Sirach” (D. S. Margoliouth) and “The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs” (A. L. Davies). ‘The present writer contributes one 
on “ The Sibylline Oracles,” and Mr H. N. Bate simultaneously publishes 
The Sibylline Oracles, Books III.--V. (S.P.C.K.), in an English ‘translation, 
with introduction and brief notes. This will be of service to those who 
cannot consult the edition by Mr Lanchester in Dr Charles’s Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. On the more general topic of “ the 
influence of Judaism of the Greek period upon the earliest developments of 
Christianity,” Mr Frank Streatfeild’s Preparing the Way (Macmillan) 
provides a popular introduction for students. The essay has little or 
nothing that is fresh, but it sketches the main features of the situation 
fairly ; an appendix contains a list of parallels, reminiscences, and quota- 
tions from the older Jewish literature in the New Testament. In its series 
of translations from early documents, the S.P.C.K. also issues the Book of 
Joseph and Asenath, by Mr E. S. Brooks, who translates from Batiffol’s 
Greek text. This biblical romance appears to be a Christian edition of 
some Jewish missionary tale, which is not earlier than the first century 
a.p. and not later than the fifth. Theologically, it is of small importance. 
More significance attaches to the problem of Clement of Rome and his 
epistle. Mr E. ‘IT’. Merrill (American Journal of Theology, 426-442) dates 
the epistle c. 140 a.p.—a sufficiently revolutionary hypothesis. “The 
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reputed bishop Clement probably never had an actual existence,” and he is 
disposed to connect the author with the Clement mentioned by Hermas as 
an official of the Roman Church who is to transmit the Shepherd to 
“outside cities.” The problem of Gnosticism is also raised afresh by Mr 
Thomas Whittaker in a welcome second edition of The Neo-Platonists 
(Cambridge University Press). He adds, not only a lucid supplement 
on the commentaries of Proclus, but a few pages on Gnosticism, which he 
is now disposed, with Reitzenstein, to regard as a development of Egyptian 
Theosophy, not of early Christianity; “the Gnostic ideas were not dis- 
tinctively either Jewish or Christian, but belonged to a wider movement 
in which the Judeo-Christian tradition was only one current.” Among 
later writers who show Neo-Platonist influence, Mr Whittaker naturally 
mentions Boethius in the beginning of the sixth century ; he translated 
Porphyry into Latin, and there is as much Neo-Platonism as Christianity, 
probably more, in his book on the “Consolations of Philosophy.” The 
English reader can now read this essay and the tracts of Boethius in Mr 
H. F. Stewart’s recent edition in the Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann). 
Boethius has not always fared so well in the hands of his translators. So 
far as Plotinus is concerned, the Neo-Platonist influence on later Christian 
dogma is discussed by M. Frangois Picavet in Hypostases Plotiniennes et 
Trinité Chrétienne (Paris), though this essay yields little positive proof of 
a thesis which is in itself not improbable. Another aspect of medisval 
religious philosophy is prominent in M. Maurice de Wulf’s pages on 
“ Western Philosophy ok Theology in the Thirteenth Century ” (Harvard 
Theological Review, October 1918). He sets himself to defend the 
scholastic philosophy against the charge of subservience to dogmatic 
theology, and contends that it was genuinely independent, instead of being 
an apologetic philosophy yoked to the plough of Catholic theology. 
Mr J. W. Thompson’s study of “ Church and State in Medieval Germany,” 
which is now finished (American Journal of Theology, October), is a more 
objective survey of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It re-sets a 
number of points in the history as well as in the theology of the period, 
including the famous “ Canossa ” incident. 

In historical theology proper, we have to chronicle one or two 
important publications. Lord Acton used to say that “no part of 
modern history has been so searched and sifted as to be without urgent 
need of new and deeper inquiry, and the touch of a fresh mind,” and 
the same may still be said of some sections in older history. Mr A. B. 
Scott’s The Pictish Nation, its People and its Church (Edinburgh, T. N. 
Foulis) shows what a fresh mind can do for an old subject. The book is 
handsomely appointed, even judged by pre-war standards, but its main 
appeal lies in the grasp and scope which it displays. Mr Scott writes out 
of sympathy and long study. He traces the Pictish Church from the 
mission of St Ninian to the ninth century; shows them in possession of 
the Celtic soul resisting ‘Teutonic pressure, and cherishing “ culture an» 
civilisation as means to attain moral ends.” There are specially interesting 
chapters on the leaders in the seventh century, and on the forlorn hope 
of the Culdees who stood out against foreign and Roman influences. 
Incidentally, Mr Scott declares that “the historical St Patrick’s denun- 
ciation of the Picts as apostate was either an embittered cleric’s wrathful 
exaggeration, or a reference to a very local declension from orthodox ways.” 
Now this phrase occurs in the Coroticus letter, which M. Esposito (Journal 
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of Theological Studies, 342-346) describes as “ a complete failure ” from the 
_— of view of eloquence, though he argues that Patrick had more literary 

nowledge than he is sometimes supposed to have possessed, including an 
acquaintance with Victorinus of Pettau. The Latin writings of St Patrick, 
Libri Sancti Patricii, are now edited by Dr N. J. D. White (S.P.C.K.), 
who also prints separately a translation of them, in cheap form. Another 
valuable contribution to the study of the Scottish Church is the post- 
humous second volume of Dr A. R. MacEwen’s History of the Church in 
Scotland (Hodder & Stoughton), which carries the story down to 1560. 
Lord Morley once said that Scottish theological faction in the sixteenth 
century “was divided between Puritanism with the chill on and with the 
chill off.” It is a misnomer to speak of “ Puritanism ” in this connection. 
But, at any rate, there was very little chill in those turbulent days, when 
the polity of the Reformed Church was being settled and a stamp being 
set upon Scottish Christianity by a Confession which, nevertheless, as 
Professor MacEwen shows, “did not differ in essentials from the accepted 
and sanctioned beliefs of the Church of England.” It is a matter for deep 
regret that the author was not spared to finish the task to which he 
brought such a rare combination of historical candour and sympathy. If 
only he and Dr Gwatkin had lived to complete their histories of the 
Scottish and English Churches ! 

In exegetical theology there is less to reap. Sir G. A. Smith, however, 
has found time to edit Deuteronomy for the Cambridge Bible (Cambridge 
University Press), with a full introduction and first-rate notes; and Mr 
L. W. King’s Schweich Lectures on Legends of Babylonia and Egypt in 
relation to Hebrew Tradition (Milford) appeal to more than archeologists. 
Mr King draws upon the fresh material published in America since the 
war began; finds that the source of the flood-legend was Mesopotamian 
rather than Egyptian, and that the Hebrews may have borrowed, even 
before the exile, from Sumerian tradition via Babylon. The Hebrew 
traditions are derived from Sumerian, not from Semitic sources; this 
Mr King regards as certain. He raises the question, “ Why is it that the 
actual myths and legends of Egypt concerning the origin of the world and 
its civilisation should have failed to impress the Hebrew mind, which, on 
the other hand, was so responsive to those of Babylon?” ‘The answer he 
suggests, though he has not space to elaborate it, is that Babylon was 
more open to Semitic influence than Egypt. Whether this explanation is 
tenable or not, Mr King’s volume will start discussion and provide materials 
for the fresh elucidation of the primitive Hebrew myths. In the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Dr Jacob Hoschander has begun a study of “'The Book 
of Esther in the Light of History,” in which he evidently proposes to 
re-establish its historical character. He admits that common sense has 

layed a small part in the interpretation of the book, ever since the rabbis 
indulged in their homiletic vagaries. In the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature (pp. 256 f.), Mr Kemper Fullerton discusses the 
vexed problem of Immanuel in Isaiah vii. 14 f., concluding with the sug- 
gestion that Trypho, Justin. Martyr’s opponent, was really on the right 
lines, and that the “ virgin,” or young wife who was not yet a mother, was 
the bride of Ahaz. In the Quarterly Review for July, Mr C. G. Montefiore 
writes an appreciation of “'The Psalter, its Content and Date,” in which 
he thinks that “we shall probably refuse to acquiesce in Davidic author- 
ship for any existing psalm of our present collection ; and while we shall 
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admit that some psalms are pretty certainly pre-exilic, we shall still assign 
the greater portion of the Psalter to the Persian and Greek periods.” 
Finally, “The Babylonian Conception of the Logos,” an essay by Mr S, 
lagen (Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1918, 433-450), links on to 
Mr King’s lectures. It discusses the term “ Mummu,” a Sumerian title of 
the Creator God Marduk, which was an equivalent for form, idea, or 
reason, water being conceived as the primordial principle. But the essay 
also provides one of the antecedents for the New Testament idea of the 
Loge, though Mr Langdon cautiously refrains from pushing speculation 
too far. 

In New Testament theology, Mr S. T. Lowrie (Princeton Theological 
Review, 416 f.) argues that the epistle of James was meant for Jews, not 
for Christian Jews, as an evangelical appeal to the pious in the diaspora. 
Professor Vacher Burch (Expositor, September) finds the influence of Syrian 
Ophitism in the allusion to “ the wheel of being” in James iii. 6. Professor 
Peake’s lecture on The Quintessence of Paulinism (Manchester University 
Press) is a compressed but lucid statement of the subject. He lays more 
weight on the Old Testament and Jewish influences than on pagan philo- 
sophy and mysteries, in explaining the rise and formation of the Pauline 
theology, and rejects “ the view that for Paul the flesh and the body were 
identical, and that his doctrine of the flesh embodies the antithesis of 
matter and spirit borrowed from Greek philosop!y.” This is practically 
the position adopted by Dr E. Burton in an exhaustive monograph on 
Spirit, Soul, and Flesh (University of Chicago Press), which collects and 
surveys the use of these terms in Hebrew and Greek down to 180 a.p. 
The same press issues Mr Thomas Wearing’s T'he World-View of the Fourth 
Gospel, which endeavours to set the Johannine conceptions in the light of 
contemporary speculations upon God and the universe, though, as he 
admits, “ the author [of the Fourth Gospel] is not seriously concerned with 
the purpose of the universe and its relation to man,” but, like a mystic, is 
“obsessed with the unreality, the transitoriness, and the evil character of the 
environment in which he has found himself.” Here the Hellenistic, non- 
Jewish, factors assume a prominence unknown to Paulinism. Dr J. H. 
Leckie’s volume on The World to Come and Final Destiny (T. & T. 
Clark) includes a survey of the New Testament teaching—indeed, it starts 
by evaluating Jewish apocalyptic; but Dr Leckie passes forward to offer a 
dogmatic survey of the three main lines along which Christian speculation 
has moved—the ordinary dualistic view of heaven and hell, the eee ee 
of conditional immortality, and universalism. So far as the New Testament 
evidence goes, he thinks support may be found for any one of these condi- 
tions of the future state. ‘“ Which of these views we may incline to adopt 
as the more probable will depend generally on our method of interpretation, 
on our philosophical opinion, and above all on the individual temperament 
that happens to be ours.” One merit of this book is its fairness. Dr Leckie 
has a judicial mind, and he puts before his readers the available evidence 
with singular and scrupulous impartiality. Against the theory of condi- 
tional immortality he thinks it may be urged that such a view involves the 
denial of the soul’s indestructibility and of the organic unity of the race. 
Neither of these seems quite cogent, however. Jesus told us to fear one 
who could “destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.” The optimistic 
outlook of universalism is weakened, in his judgment, by a “failure to 
affirm that there is an ultimate peril in the spiritual life.” And he 
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concludes by showing that “ the traditional doctrine of destiny has always 
shown signs of unstable equilibrium.” The whole discussion will help to 
clarify the minds of many people by its honesty, and it will at least prevent 
some hasty dogmatism. In this respect, Dr Leckie’s book resembles 
Canon Vernon F. Storr’s recent volume on Christianity and Immortality 
(Longmans), which is less comprehensive, but marked by a similar restraint. 
Both writers presuppose and address an audience more or less within the 
temple. Both tend to arrive at the same general standpoint, though 
Canon Storr succeeds in being more persuasive and “ philosophical,” in a 
good sense, than his Scottish contemporary. 

A valuable pendant to both discussions may be found in Miss E. F. 
Jourdain’s competent article on “ Philosophy and Human Immortality” 
(The Interpreter, October), which lays bare several of the determining ideas 
of the whole problem. The New Testament is more to the front, however, 
in a posthumous work, 4 Not Impossible Religion (John Lane), in which 
Professor Silvanus Thompson has pled for faith in the religious intuitions. 
The book is written for the “outcasts of orthodoxy,” men and women who 
vainly seek a temple for the spirit in creeds and churches. The author 
would build such a temple on the convictions born in the soul, like the 
faculty of religious insight, devotion to the needs and service of man in 
this life, and so forth. ‘ Have any of the Churches risen to the perception 
that the foundation which is laid must be an intuition, not a dogma?” 
Probably the Churches would regard this as a fall rather than a rise. But 
Professor Thompson eschews what he calls “ the spent pietisms of the past.” 
He endeavours to do justice to the wonderful appeal of Jesus, in evoking 
duty and unselfishness. The book is impressive in its aspirations, but the 
critical treatment of the New Testament is not strong. It is not reassuring 
to come across sentences like this: ‘“‘ The early Church preached a salvation 
through the life of Christ, not through his death.” 

In the land of Tiele, it is pleasant to find fresh interest still being devoted 
to comparative religion. Dr G. Van der Leuw has not only published an 
incisive little essay on early animism (“God, Macht en Ziel,” Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 1918, 123-153), but an admirable plea for the study of 
comparative religion, taken in its broadest form, within the theological 
curriculum (Plaats en Jaak van de Godsdienstgeschiedenis in de Theologische 
Wetenschap: Groningen, 1918); his lecture, delivered on September 25th, 
deserved this wider circulation. It reiterates what Dr L. H. Jordan has 
been advocating so persistently in this country. If Dr Van der Leuw will 
only set himself to show that comparative religion is not to be surrendered 
to the anthropologists, he will have deserved well of the republic of 
theological learning. In what may be called another sub-department, 
that of intensive or applied theology within the Christian religion itself. 
Mr E. T. Campagnac’s Elements of Religion and Religious Teaching 
(Cambridge University Press) and Dr Sophie Bryant’s How to Read the 
Bible in the Twentieth Century (Dent) stand out as notable contributions 
from two experienced educationalists. The Professor of Education in 
Liverpool University has weighty advice for teachers on the method and 
significance of religious instruction; and Dr Bryant brings not only 
experience but ripe knowledge to her task. Dr Henry Sloane Coffin’s 
book, Jn a Day of Social Rebuilding (Yale University Press), contains the 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching; but, although primarily meant for 
theological students, they have a moral “drive” and ethical perception of 
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Christianity which will appeal to a wider class of readers; they are alive 
without being hectic, and their stress upon the world’s need of the Church 
is not more marked than their insistence upon the Church’s need of setting 
her household in order. The underlying conviction of these lectures is 
restated by Mr C. C. J. Webb in “ Christianity as. the Climax of Religious 
Development ” (Constructive Quarterly, September). His paper urges the 
need, voiced by Dr Van der Leuw, of recognising a preparation for 
Christianity in other religions, not simply in pre-Christian Judaism but 
in paganism. At the same time, he dom effectively that, whatever 
Christianity drew or has drawn from other religions, it is neither a syncre- 
tistic product of early mystery-cults nor one of a number of competing 
religions, but in possession of a central position. The implications of this, 
in the teaching and practice of Christianity, are suggestively outlined. 


James Morrarr. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Metaphysical Theory of the State: A Criticism. By L. T. Hobhouse, 
D.Litt.—London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1918.—Pp. 153. 


Proressor Hosuovsr’s brilliant essay is inspired by his belief that the war 
was “the visible and tangible outcome of a false and wicked doctrine,” 
the foundations of which lie in the Hegelian theory of the State. It is 
a theme on which a good deal has already been written, and—since it is 
of the very first importance—on which a good deal more will certainly 
be said. But no attempt to maintain this thesis, so far as my acquaintance 
with the relevant literature extends, is at all comparable to this present 
essay. Professor Hobhouse, of course, begins with an overwhelming 
advantage over many Hegelian critics in that he knows what the Hegelian 
theory is, as expounded by Hegel himself and by his successors, particularly 
by Dr Bosanquet. And he reveals here, as elsewhere, a finely realist 
habit of mind and a power of philosophical analysis; so that his book 
is certainly the most notable piece of philosophical criticism in recent 
political literature. ; 

There is, indeed, a sense in which his thesis hardly requires proof. 
It cannot well be disputed that, as a matter of historic fact, Hegel's 
doctrine is, or was, an important, even a formative, element in the intel- 
lectual apparatus of Prussia. Moreover, there are passages in Hegel 
which, fo a. by themselves, can very well stand, as they have been made 
by Prussian theorists to stand, as the completest possible justification 
of the “ frightfulness” of the god-State. Yet all this does not prove that 
Hegel’s theory can fairly be boiled down to the doctrine that the end 
of the State is power, and its duty merely the ruthless pursuit of its own 

randisement. For, after all, Prussianism is neither fimited in time to 


late nineteenth century, nor, unhappily, in space to the German 0 


Nor, on the other hand, even in those comparatively few cases where 
a philosophical doctrine has been a determinant of political practice, has 
the practice been based on a complete apprehension of the theory. Dr 
Bosanquet recently reminded us that great ideas are dangerous weapons in 
the hands of men who do not understand them: and there is more than 
a chance that Hegel’s theory has suffered corruption at the hands of 
smaller men. 

Professor Hobhouse, therefore, rightly has little concern with the mere 
history of the Hegelian idea. His contention is much more serious. In 
effect it seems to amount to this. The Prussian doctrine is manifestly 
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not only inhuman but self-contradictory. Moral relationships, the only 
relationships in which there can be any talk of duty or of —e value, hold 
only between individual personalities, or between groups which are in some 
way capable of acting as corporate personalties. Consequently, no such 
group may regard another (whether individual or group) as merely means 
to its own ends; any group which does so, at once expels itself from the 
world of moral relationships altogether. But this is precisely what the 
Prussian god-State does in claiming itself to be the ultimate repository 
of moral obligation. It rests, therefore, on an immanent contradiction. 
Professor Hobhouse holds that the Hegelian theory of the State is also 
infected with contradiction; that the contradiction in it is precisely 
the contradiction which will work itself down to the contradiction of 
Prussianism; and, accordingly, that Hegel’s theory is not merely as a 
matter of historic fact, but in principle, the philosophical basis of 
Prussianism. 

The contradiction of the Hegelian theory, Professor Hobhouse thinks, 
can be revealed by an examination of the three propositions which it implies. 
These are: “(1) the individual attains his true self and freedom in con- 
formity to his real will ; (2) this real will is the general will; and (3) this 
general will is embodied in the State.” All three propositions Professor 
Hobhouse denies. The first rests on an extremely misleading use of the 
term “freedom,” which compels the Hegelian arbitrarily to distinguish 
between the individual’s “actual” and “real” wills. His “real” will is 
something which by a kind of logical analysis, or rather logical completion, 
is found to be implied in his actual will. Professor Hobhouse, on the other 
hand, holds that, in any intelligible sense of the term, the individual’s real 
will is his actual will, the will which at any moment he knows himself to 
have, and in the possession of which, however narrow and defective may be 
the end on which it is set, he conceives himself to be free. The second 
proposition, again, rests on a further process of logical completion by which 
this hypothetical real will is shown to be identical with the real wills of 
others, and, therefore, of the general will of the community to which the 
individual belongs. But this position conceals two confusions. It confuses 
the numerical self-identity of the individual will with its qualitative 
resemblance to other wills; and it involves an ambiguity in the notion of 
a general will. The general will is conceived as the will of some sort of 
“common self”; but when one comes to look at it, all that can be said is 
“that in so far as it is will it is not general, and in so far as it is general 
it is not will.” And, in the third place, it is clear from any survey of the 
facts of sotvial life that the ends to secure which individuals associate them- 
selves, and which are, therefore, the objects of anything that can be 
described as a general will, are not fully expressed in the State. “The 
rational order, which the general will is supposed to maintain, is not 
confined and may be o sl to the State organisation.” 

The root of, all these contradictions is a special metaphysical pre- 
possession. The Hegelian, holding that the actual world is a manifestation 
ofan Absolute which is perfection, finds himself committed to holding that 
the actual world is itself, if properly understood, perfect, or at least “as it 
ought to be.” It is the attempt properly to understand, or (as Professor 
Hobhouse would probably prefer to say) plausibly to construe, the actual 
world in terms of the ideal, that compels the idealist to initiate all the 
subtle but fallacious and contradictory transitions in his theory. And it 
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is the substantial issue of this doctrine—that the actual is as it ought to 
be, and especially that the State is a “working model” of the perfect 
Absolute—that is the theoretical basis of the Prussian worship of might. 

This is, in very brief outline, what I take to be the essential argument 
of Professor Hobhouse’s book. With a great deal of it, and with certain 
elements in the political philosophy which evidently underlies his criticism, 
there can, I think, be little disagreement. Any suspicion of the conclusive- 
ness of his argument will arise not from the details of his handling of the 
premises with which he deals, but from a doubt as to whether the omission 
or undevestimation of certain facts or aspects of political organisation has 
not led to a corresponding abstractness in the statement not of Hegel’s 
but of the general idealist theory. I can indicate only very summarily the 
kind of considerations to which I refer. 

It is clear that any State which imposes duties on its members, and 
therefore claims to be a moral institution, cannot without contradiction 
suppose itself, in its actions, to be “above” or released from moral 
obligations. And if the Hegelian or any other philosophical account of 
the State finds itself committed to maintaining such a contradiction, it is 
quite as certainly wrong in theory as it is bound to be mischievous in 
practice, On the other hand, it is equally clear that the State, or, if the 
singular must be abjured, all civilised States do in fact occupy a special 
position in the organised world of moral institutions. ‘hey are authorita- 
tive and, as things are, the final organs of the adjustment of moral 
relations; and it is clear that any possible supranational institution which 
may be charged with the duty of adjusting authoritatively the relations of 
States must itself possess the character of a State. In the last analvsis, I 


think, this fact may be shown to 168 to the conclusion that political 
a 


organisation is a necessity of social (i.e. human) life, not merely in the 
sense that a contrivance for effecting external adjustments is convenient, 
but because these adjustments are possible only on the basis of certain 
(more or less) agreed moral principles which themselves require embodi- 
ment in a permanent and authoritative institution. And just because the 
possibility of co-operation in the pursuit of any human ideals or values 
depends on a measure of ethical unanimity, the institution expressive of 
such unanimity is necessarily and in principle—not by convenience, or 
usurpation, or tradition, but by the very nature of social life—sovereign. 

If this contention be sound, there is some reason for maintaining the 
reality of a general will; and for holding, not of course that the State is 
the complete embodiment of the ends which men pursue together, but that 
it is the embodiment of that fundamental common will. Moreover, since 
in fact there is for the individual no “effective freedom ”—to quote the 
Labour Party’s phrase—without harmony of ideals in his own life and 
community of ethical aim with others, it is not necessarily mere logical 
dialectics to maintain that his will, at its best and most effective, must be 
congruent with and participant in this general will. 

And if I may refer to one further point, it does not seem to me clear— 
perhaps Professor Hobhouse does not mean to suggest it—that an idealist 
metaphysic necessarily involves a theory of State absolutism. I doubt 
very much whether Hegel's political theory, as Professor Hobhouse out- 
lines it, is really consistent with Hegel’s metaphysical position, though no 
doubt his metaphysics is an appropriate background for it. But whether 
that is so or not, it seems perfectly possible to have a doctrine of State 
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absolutism on a non-idealist metaphysic; and to hold, as perhaps Dr 
McTaggart does, a non-absolutist theory along with an idealist or even 
an absolutist metaphysic. 

These remarks will not, I hope, conceal my very great admiration for, 
and considerable agreement with, Professor Hobhouse’s book. On many 
points (as, for instance, the negative definition of the functions of the 
State, and the treatment of international relations), he draws attention to 
weak points in Dr Bosanquet’s great work. But I am/still inclined to 
think that a genuine idealist theory of the State is a justification neither 
for State absolutism nor for autocracy, nor for an indifference to present 
evils; and to doubt whether philosophic idealism is not more than a 
fallacy which can be expressed by saying that “instead of seeking to 
realise the ideal, it idealises the real.” 

H. J. W. Heruerineron. 

University Cotiece, Carpirr. 





Social Purpose: A Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society. By 
H. J. W. Hetherington, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and J. H. 
Muirhead, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham.—London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 


We do not hesitate to say at the outset that this book by Professors 
Hetherington and Muirhead is one which it was important should be 
written. As is everywhere admitted, there is now a new public for serious 
work upon the larger social issues. A new public needs a new book, were 
it only to point the way to the old ones. And this one is more than an 
excellent pointer. 

It is written by authors both of whom owe much in their constructive 
thinking to the classical idealistic tradition in political philosophy ; but, on 
the other hand, they owe much of their immediate inspiration to current 
writing in the domain of moral and social theory. Arranged in two parts 
of some half-dozen short chapters each—the one dealing with the general 
outline of a philosophical theory of society, and the other with specific 
social institutions,—the work touches largely upon matters of heated 
current controversy, endeavouring to reveal the important issues by the 
light of the general principles which are adumbrated in the first part. 

As to the distribution of the work, the first part, we are told, fell 
chiefly to Professor Muirhead, the second to Professor Hetherington. At 
the same time, a certain responsibility is assumed for the whole by both. 
The book, in fact, is what it professes to be, a joint undertaking. And 
this deserves to be noted. ‘There is something distinctly piquant in the 
evidence it affords of a disposition on the part of men of a view to rank 
up and agree and try to present a united front to the world. And, we 
believe, most readers will allow that the thing has been accomplished. The 
weld between the two authors is remarkably well hidden. There is a 
certain tradition of style amongst the long line of English philosophers 
whose work this book carries on, a certain aspiration after classicism of 
expression, which both of the present authors appear to sustain so equally 
well that the reader passes out of the work of the one and into the work of 
the other without the suggestion of a jar. It seems almost a pity that so 
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much should have been given away in the preface; that the authors should 
not have abstained from giving the public any confidences whatever, and 
have simply gone to it saying roundly, “Our point of view!” Is it not the 
case that the meticulous anxiety of sg new writer of a philosophical book 
to involve no one in responsibility for his views, to insist that he follows 
nobody, that this is just his own little shop, with his own special wares, 
can reach a point where it begins a little to pall? We are grateful for this 
refreshing change. And, seriously, we do not believe that in thus standing 
out for a tradition the authors have mistaken either the needs of the times 
or the tastes of their public. At a period like the present, when it almost 
seems as though not only are religious ideas going into the melting-pot, 
but social order and moral practice as well—at such a period, amongst the 
7 cries which go up from the hearts of people who never were thinkers 
until now, a very distinct and urgent one is that which asks to be told how 
these things stood before, how they have been seen by the men in the past 
who have found it possible to take an optimistic and sanative and heartening 
view of them. Something of the character of the apologia would seem to 
attach to not a few of the serious works of strong appeal at the present time. 
This book is not an apologia. But it is a piece of social analysis which 
acknowledges certain traditional principles, and for that reason may very 
well find itself caught and borne forward in a pretty deep and strong stream. 
To touch briefly on some features of the book : in the first or theoretical 
part the central problem is the relation of the individual to the society 
around him. In this matter the authors take their stand upon the 
idealistic view that if we are going to make the relation intelligible to 
ourselves, we must take as our standard or criterion not the interaction 
of material particles but the action of one mind upon another. When 
Durkheim, for example, allowing that “ individual natures” are the com- 
_ of society, presses the question whether the nature of the synthesis 
mechanical or chemical, the answer our authors would urge is sub- 
stantially that the relation is neither but is teleological (p. 74). Similarly, 
this first part of the work maintains other familiar things. It maintains 
the doctrine of a real general will; in other words, that that to which 
the individual has to adjust himself (the order of society) is a will, and is 
real. Not that there is an invisible power distinct from men overruling their 
actions from above ; but that there is demonstrably more in the live social 
order than so many struggling centres of force whose individual limitation 
is nothing but their sheer individual loss. ‘There is a reality which prevails 
by their loss; and that reality is theirs ; for it is still will, as they are. 
Now, there is no reasonable doubt that these are the grand dogmas, 
in the sense that they are the things social mankind has lived by its 
capacity for believing in. ‘The difficulty is that they have been but 
‘‘myths” to most men so far. The great matter is that men should 
continue to believe them after they are conscious of them. Only the 
fewest have been conscious of them hitherto; and they have been of the 
privileged ; and they have lived surrounded by innumerable contemporaries 
and anteceded by an innumerable ancestry to whom the myth that “the” 
good was their good, was the reality. And the important thing is to rally 
men round the myth, but bid them see it with open eyes, and even then 
acknowledge its substantial verity. None but the very greatest, perhaps, 
are able actually to do this. But it is also an important matter effectively 
to smite people with a reasonable faith that the thing can be done. To 
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the latter result this book is a contribution. We can only in the briefest 
way, by touching on one or two of its discussions of specific institutions, 
indicate how. 

For example, what raison d’étre still remains for the institution called 
the family now that “ little but the ruins” of its historic foundations are 
left? is a question raised. And the reason offered, if we may venture to 
translate it into its baldest formal terms, is simply that the family ought 
to be, since it has a function—that of turning the forces of natural 
affection into channels compatible with both the individual member’s 
development and the common weal. A view is taken of modern conditions 
as they affect the family, in which it remains possible still to see not 
merely that the family ought to be, but how it can be. As regards, for 
example, the feared disintegration of the family through public authorities 
taking over parents’ responsibilities, and through the attractions of out- 
side life drawing away into careers those whose horizon was bounded by 
the home, it is pointed out how both may with care be made to work in 
another direction: the former becoming “a summons, through the school 
visitor, the health inspector, the school clinique, even the school meal, 
under proper regulations, to a higher conception of parental duty”; the 
latter a process of mobilising the apparently inevitable surplus of womanl 
powers for the innumerable womanly functions which the salvation of the 
State and of the families in it alike require. So much as a specimen of 
the line the book takes, though for an idea of the wisdom displayed in 
the process the reader must go to the book. Now, in its mode of attack, 
this sort of work is an entirely different thing from either sitting pessi- 
mistically, hands in lap, letting the world go, or advancing to the intricate 
and delicate problems of social guidance with a charge of theoretical 
dynamite. It is a much harder thing than either; and it is the thing 
attempted here with regard to all the similar social institutions of which 
cognisance is taken—neighbourhood, the industrial system, education, the 
State and religion. 

It is impossible, with regard to each of these, to indicate all the features 
to which hope is attached ; but in, e.g., the treatment of neighbourhood— 
relatively a subordinate discussion and not the most interesting in the 
book —we find attention drawn to such things as regionalism, a con- 
spicuous modern “neighbourhood” movement, with its attempt “to 
restore a vivid and satisfying life in regions” and “‘to make the spirit 
of a region operative throughout the whole of its educational enterprise.” 
While the general criticism of the State which underlies this movement 
is not compatible with what our authors believe about the State, the 
influence of it in the way of detailed suggestion and criticism is regarded 
by them as a matter of real weight and promise. 

On such themes as religion or the industrial system there is naturally 
more to say. Recognising the open sores of modern industry and the new 
movements meant to provide escape from them, and giving full weight to the 
more ominous side of these things, it is yet found possible to take a survey 
of the various incipient changes now afoot, a survey from the point of view 
of the moral values to be possibly compassed by these movements, which 
goes far to place before the reader a convincingly bright side of something 
which undeniably has its deep and lowering shades. Although the various 
movements may be rivals, it is a rivalry of goods which is really on the arena ; 
that is to say, there are real human possibilities in the strongest of them. 
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And in these movements, it is to be noted, our authors include syndicalism. 
Including it, they do not hesitate to declare that : “On the main—that is, 
the ethical—issue, it is clear that these proposals assert a principle the 
neglect of which was the great failure of the nineteenth century, and is still 
the source of nearly all our avoidable social misery. That principle is 
simply that industrial prosperity is not to be measured solely in terms of 
material wealth; or, in other words, that industry must be regulated by 
reference to supra-economic ends. Its profit and loss account must show 
human as well as material values ; and that industry is neither prosperous nor 
healthy which shows a great output of material goods at the cost of a great 
deterioration of the health, the character, and the human capacity of the 
worker ”(p. 191). But, on the other hand, to make the interest of the pro- 
ducer of goods supreme is to go back to the pit again. And this appears 
to be what the authors regard as the mistake of pure or out-and-out 
syndicalism. ‘The ethical values which we hope to win from industry 
must be sought in relation to all the values of social life . . . any other 
interpretation is a misunderstanding of the just demand for the civilisation 
of industry” (p. 194). And here, as so often, we are brought out upon a 
moral issue which proves to be of the greatest practical moment. If industry 
is to be the central thing in social life, we shall find ourselves seeking the 
human values in a chase after the elusive ideal of small-scale production. 
If industry is only a subordinate part of our whole outlet for ourselves, we 
should continue to follow the ideal of large-scale industry and look forward 
to a point where heightened productive efficiency will allow the necessity for 
labour as such to “ lie lighter” on the shoulders of the community. Along 
the latter course seems to the authors to lie the true way forward. 

We have said enough to give an idea, perhaps, of the general drift of 
the book. In the discussion of education, we find the ancient maxim, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” translated into an eminently sane and 
quietly inspiring chapter. A certain sanity and hope is also conspicuous in 
the treatment of the State and of religion, as indeed, throughout the book. 
For in these two features, sanity and hope, one has the ground-note and 
pervasive character of the whole. It is a book, of course, which must 
expect criticism, were it for nothing but for having dared to stand in the 
line of a great tradition in a world which worships novelty ; and still more 
for its treatment of those controverted questions in which it gives a lead. 
But also it should be said that the amount of positive philosophical theory, 
freshly and carefully expressed, which the work contains, is calculated to 
give it a certain permanence of value, apart from current questions, both 
as a text-book of political philosophy for philosophical students and as an 
exposition of idealism in politics for the general reader. 

J. W. Scorr. 

University o¥ Guiascow. 





Outlines of Social Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College, 
Cardift_—London : George Allen & Unwin, 1918.—Pp. 280. 


Proressor Mackenzir’s Introduction to Social Philosophy, published some 
twenty-five years ago, has had a wide and a well-deserved popularity. 
Written in a lucid and attractive style, and exhibiting extensive and 
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accurate learning, it furnished an admirable basis for the more detailed 
study of social problems, and large numbers of students owe its author 
a debt of gratitude. Unfortunately, it is now out of print, and Professor 
Mackenzie suggests that the present volume may serve as a substitute for 
it. If the opinion of one teacher has any chance of prevailing with him, 
I would express the hope that he may yet be induced to prepare a new 
edition of the earlier work for the press. There is abundant room for 
both. For, as he himself points out, the plan and scope of the two books 
are very different, that before us consisting chiefly of an interesting treat- 
ment of social institutions which had previously been more summarily 
handled in a concluding chapter. 

Social philosophy, as it is here regarded, is concerned with the social 
unity of mankind, and its ‘business is to interpret the significance of the 
special aspects of human life with reference to that unity. The volume 
naturally falls into three parts, dealing respectively with the foundations 
of social order, national order, and the world order. Professor Mackenzie 
acknowledges allegiance to the teaching of T. H. Green and Dr Bosanquet ; 
but his allegiance is no slavish one, and he brings to bear on the topics 
discussed the ripe judgment of a mind that has thought much and long 
upon them. Moreover, subjects of a highly controversial kind are touched 
upon with a commendable freedom from partisanship, and the reader is 
impartially referred to the writings of experts belonging to diverse schools. 

That society rests upon a natural basis is shown by a consideration of 
the three main aspects of human life, which are described as the vegetative, 
the auimal, and the rational. A society, it is urged, is a living thing and 
no merely mechanical device, such as the doctrine of a social contract tends 
to suggest. Yet it is not simply a natural growth. It is a reflective 
structure. And this twofold character is to some extent brought out, so 
the author thinks, by the conception of a General Will. I notice, how- 
ever, that Professor Mackenzie writes rather hesitatingly about the 
“general will,” and it is a pity he had no opportunity of taking into 
account Professor Hobhouse’s severe strictures on that notion that have 
just seen the light. I confess I am somewhat baffled by his own position 
as it is here presented. The “general will” differs apparently from a 
“co-operative will,” inasmuch as it involves not merely the concurrence of 
a number of persons in a single decision, but also that the decision has 
reference to the good of the whole group and has not been reached by a 
balancing of individual wishes. But it appears to me like riding rough- 
shod over the whole question to identify will with decision, when by 
“decision ” is obviously meant that which is willed. In his former work, 
Professor Mackenzie commented upon the absurdity of setting up Will as 
an end, because “ to will is to seek an end.” Exactly; if, then, a single 
end is sought by a number of different wills, can these different wills be 
intelligibly said to constitute a “ general will,” even though the end they 
are seeking is for the good of the whole group? To me, at any rate, 
Professor Hobhouse’s argument appears unanswerable. With Professor 
Mackenzie’s contention that the unity of a human society is best character- 
ised as a spiritual unity most readers will be in accord. Only, one cannot 
help wishing he had developed the implications of that notion more fully, 
for it is scarcely a sufficient demarcation of a spiritual unity to say it 
involves a clear consciousness that the things to “ pursued are, in some 
degree, for the benefit of all. 
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_ The treatment of “National Order” begins with a sane and judicial 
defence of the institution of the family, which Professor Mackenzie regards 
as having the child for its natural basis. ‘“ Anyone,” he says, “ who will 
reflect on the valuable work that has been done in recent times by people 
who were the sons or daughters of clergymen may realise how much the 
world would have lost by their enforced celibacy.” The chapter on “'The 
State” contains much food for reflexion, although one would have liked to 
have seen more recognition of the reasons which have induced so many able 
writers of the present day to reject many of the claims made on its behalf. 
The primary fenition of the State is held to be that of maintaining a 
certain form of organisation within itself, while its secondary function is 
that of defending this organisation. The Hegelian view of the State as 
“the embodiment of all the best ideals of its individual members” is 

ently criticised. The higher human activities depend, it is argued, on 
individual initiative; and even the most ideal of states would be well 
advised to leave them to that. “It cannot make poets, prophets, or 
thinkers. It is well if it does not crucify them, or allow others to crucify 
them ; and it is still better if it can give them some positive encouragement.” 

The consideration of international relations a the place of religion 
and culture, as implying modes of unity that have reference to humanity 
as a whole, is reserved for the third part of the volume. Professor 
Mackenzie has some wise things to say about a League of Nations. He 
warns us that such a League might seek to restrict freedom instead of to 
promote it. At the same time a League of Nations for Peace and 
Freedom would at least be nominally committed to these objects; and, 
if its constitution were carefully framed, it would have the wisdom of 
the whole world behind it. The essence of religion consists, so it is 
maintained, in the impassioned effort to realise the true, the beautiful, 
and the good; and all genuine religions aim, more or less consciously, the 
author thinks, at the apprehension of that which has intrinsic and absolute 
value. He enumerates the main defects, such as dogmatism, sectarianism, 
fanaticism, and conventionality, to which religions are subject, and urges 
that all religions, if they are to retain a truly religious spirit, must be 
essentially progressive. 

A restrained but yet hopeful prediction that, in spite of the rocks 
ahead, it will, in the not very remote future,-be possible to build up a 
purer and more stable order of society is the note on which the book ends. 
We lay it down with the feeling that Professor Mackenzie has produced a 
volume which will prove to be a valuable help to people of very varying 
equipment, the more thoughtful of whom will certainly be induced to 

ursue their studies further. And he modestly tells us that, should that 
~ the case, his main purpose in writing it will have been served. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 





Democracy after the War.—By J. A. Hobson.—London : 
George Allen & Unwin, 1917. 


Democracy has recently been given much - service by those in Western 


Europe who have not been conspicuous hitherto for any desire to give 
equal opportunities to all. Democracy has also been the basis of the 
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experiments in government which have been tried in Russia during the past 
year; and in the United States it is an accepted axiom that democracy is 
the best social system. But in spite of this chorus of approval and support, 
there is little enough agreement as to what democracy means; and much 
too little effort is directed to the discovery of the value democracy ma 

have. Mr Hobson does not attempt an analysis of the ideal which is called 
democracy ; but he gives substance to it by setting out clearly the chief 
obstacles which democracy has to encounter. First, there is militarism or 
the will-to-power—an evil not peculiar to one people or to one age. It 
gains strength in modern times by alliance with capitalism, and that 
economic cancer which Mr Hobson has named “ improperty.” ‘That is the 
centre of the forces allied against democracy. The propertied classes, when 
there is danger of their property being used for the general good, easily 
enter into alliance with blind and illegal force. Protectionism and 
Imperialism are in the same alliance; and with them go the social and 
political reaction which has had such sinister developments during the 
war. The analysis of these obstacles to democracy is admirable ; and it is 
worthy of note that in the United States also the same forces are in alliance 
against progress, as Professor Coar shows in his new book on Democracy 
and the War. 

The second part of Mr Hobson’s book deals with the defence of 
democracy. He ought perhaps to have spoken rather of the attack by 
democracy upon the entrenched forces of private cupidity and stolid con- 
servatism. For, irrespective of the labels of political parties, it is evident 
that a desperate struggle will occur now the war is ended. Mr Hobson 
believes that only that force of brain and hand which we call “ Labour ” 
will be strong enough to break the vicious circle of economic and political 
oligarchy. And the method he suggests is the capture of the administra- 
tive machine and its use for organised common action between all States. 
Progressives cannot afford to regard the State with hostility, and they are 
inevitably internationalists. The weakness, however, of the progressive 
group is that it tends to separate into small sections, each devoted to one 
particular application of democratic principles. It is therefore funda- 
mental, as Mr Hobson argues, that all progressive parties or sections should 
consciously accept and emphasise the common principles of democracy. 

The value of Mr Hobson’s argument is in its clear indication of the 
conflict in which we may have a part to play. Reconstruction after the 
war will be full of danger. We shall not easily succeed in advancing 
towards a social and economic system in which all men have equal oppor- 
tunities. Progress is not inevitable ; and without deliberate thought to 
direct our enthusiasm we shall only prepare a future chaos. Mr Hobson 
has done well for the cause he has at heart, in his courageous and timely 
book. We may criticise details, but the argument rings true, and we may 
count it a gain that the enemies of democracy have been so well arraigned. 
It is obvious that the book implies an acceptance by its readers of the 
democratic ideal. Mr Hobson speaks chiefly to those who are not afraid 
to act as democrats ; and his assumptions will perhaps offend those who, 
like Emile Faguet in France, believe democracy to mean mob-rule. It is 
possible to believe that democracy is not a great ideal, but only another 
evil opposed to competent administration and exceptional ability ; and the 
opponents of democracy, the supporters of bellicose imperialism, ie seriously 


and conscientiously believe that government should be based upon the 
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dissimilarity among men. These fundamental issues are not dealt with by 
Mr Hobson, but he gives those who believe in the democratic ideal further 
evidence of the need for democratic principles as the only safe basis for 
social reform and political progress. C. Detiste Burns. 


Lonpon. 





Human Nature and its Remaking. By William Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Nathaniel William 
Taylor Lectures delivered at the Yale School of Religion.—New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1918.—Pp. xxxvi+ 434. 


“Wuar I have here aimed to do,” says Dr Hocking, “is the work rather 
of the quarryman with his blasting powder than of the sculptor with his 
chisel.” But he is an extraordinarily gentle quarryman, and the blasting 
is most skilfully arranged to leave no rugged edges or uncouth forms. 
As you read the book you cannot help picturing a thoroughly comfortable 
and well-appointed study and a snes flowing pen. Considering how 
frequently sin and struggle, rebellion, and all the rough instincts of human 
life appear in these pages, —_— little strain and effort are revealed. 
The book is, in fact, hardly the work of the man who, by the very force of 
his convictions, must burst into speech. Rather is it a graceful and literary 
discussion of many of the generally recognised problems of life; and save, 
perhaps, towards the conclusion of the volume, you get the impression 
that the lecturer’s thought of his audience is never very far away. 

“Man,” it is urged at the beginning, “is the only animal that deliber- 
ately undertakes . . . to reshape himself.” The contemplation of this 
fact immediately raises three urgent questions: ‘“ What is original human 
nature? What do we wish to make of it? How far is it possible to 
make of it what we wish?” To these three questions Dr Hocking 
addresses his thoughts. 

After a certain amount of preliminary discussion he enters upon a 
somewhat detailed consideration of “the natural man.” This at once 
plunges him into a study of instincts, but the survey is too rapid to be 
of much service. A more or less new terminology here speaks of “central 
instincts or necessary interests,” those in which both stimulus and response 
are primarily central in character, depending, as it might be said, rather 
on the nature of the nervous system than on its specific lines of develop- 
ment. Professor Hocking thinks that all of the most significant of the 
human tendencies take rise in central reactions of this nature. Clearly 
their enumeration would occupy a large amount of time, but we are said 
to possess this sort of instinctive tendency towards appreciation of rhythm, 
harmony, differentiation, completeness, simplicity, a ‘will to live,” and 
many other like matters. Such a view hardly tends to introduce greater 
clearness into the use of an already sufficiently ambiguous term. Pro- 
ceeding, Professor Hocking discusses the will, and mind and body, but 
his analysis is not really psychological. Feeling, he asserts, “is a mass 
of idea at work within us,” and will, “in the last analysis is thought 
assuming control of reality.” All of this may seem helpful to a man who 
has already constructed his frame for the universe. 

Part III. consists of a study of conscience, which, while it is intimately 
related to the instinctive life, is itself considered to be primarily cognitive : 
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an “awareness of the success or failure of that life in maintaining its 
status and growth.” Conscience chiefly reveals itself in its dealings with 
sin, and the latter is somewhat intellectually defined as “the deliberate 
failure to interpret an impulse so that it will confirm or increase the 
integration of selfhood.” An extended discussion of sin completes the 
survey of man’s original nature. 

In Part IV. Professor Hocking turns to an account of the manner 
in which human life is reshaped, considering in particular the parts here 
played by experience. Then comes a study of the effects of social influences. 
Very many interesting things are said in this section, which concerns such 
matters as laws, institutions, education, and punishment. For the most 
part it is urged that society exercises a dominantly constructive and 
positive influence upon the individual, although punishment is held to 
have rather a negative value. 

It is in Parts VI. and VII., the concluding sections of the book, that 
Professor Hocking does by far his best work. Society makes claims which 
merely human power cannot satisfy. Hence man must depend upon an 
“agency or agencies beyond [his] own borders.” The powers required are, 
it is claimed, provided in art and religion. But far too often both art 
and religion seck to transform life by simply denying its original basis. 
No final solution lies this way. The basic instincts must be transformed, 
and not simply ignored or overlaid. A triumphant religion must be a 
force within the very life whose nature it reshapes. ‘To be such a force 
is, Professor Hocking believes, the central character of Christianity, and 
he argues his belief in several sincere and interesting chapters. Thus 
he tries to show what Christianity does with pugnacity, sex love, and 
ambition, and to make clear the way in which the human individual may 
come to know those agencies beyond the borders of society by means of 
which at length each man and all men may be finally transformed. 

In these concluding sections Professor Hocking is clearly writing out 
of his own most deeply seated interests, and he attains often an eloquence 
and clarity of expression which cannot fail to be arresting. Yet most 
readers may well close the book still restless and unconvinced. From the 
literary point of view it is admirable; from the philosophic point of view 
it is of considerable interest; from the psychological point of view it fails 
to satisfy ; from the point of view of ordinary human life it is intellectual, 
academic, and incomplete. F. C. Bartiert. 


St Jonn’s Cottece, CAMBRIDGE. 





Evolution in Christian Ethics. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., F B.A.-— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1918.—Pp. xiv+274. 


Proressor GARDNER completed his book before the sudden rush of events 
which in November transformed the political world. It will be necessary, 
therefore, that we should postpone to the end of this review some considera- 
tions which offer themselves in the light of what has recently happened. 
Professor Gardner has treated the development of Christian ethics 
not as a whole by reference to the general history of human experience, 
but rather in relation to some of those phases of human life with which 
Christian ethics is at present immediately concerned. Anyone who opens 
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this book expecting to find a genetic treatment of the subject will perhaps 
receive a slight shock of surprise, even of disappointment. But ethics, 
in its practical application to human life, always occupies itself with special 
problems. And the feeling of surprise at once passes away, if we are 
content to let the author pursue his own path. For Professor Gardner 
prefers to deal with special problems. “I propose,” he says, “to consider 
in successive chapters whether the root-principles of Christianity~love to 
God and man, the superiority of the spirit to the flesh, a desire to do 
the will of God in the world—can be applied outside the field of the inner 
circle of Christians and the life of the cloister, whether they have sufficient 
power of expansion to leaven the morality of life in the material world, 
the relation of the sexes and the family, the relation of individuals to 
the State and of the States to one another” (p. 18). And again, “'There 
is yet in the underlying principles of the Christian religion a power of 
growth and self-adaptation which makes them fit to cope even with the 
newest developments of personal and of international morality” (p. 19). 
Those who are familiar with previous works of the same writer will 
welcome again the delicate casuistry, the conscience-lit insight and judg- 
ment, with which Dr Gardner pronounces upon the successive phases of 
the Christian life as they are exhibited either in themselves or in conflict 
with their rivals. The comparison of Christian with Pagan ethics, with 
scientific ethics, with the ethics of positivism, which occupies the earlier 
chapters, is followed by an attempt to vindicate for the Christian laws 
of charity and forgiveness a continued authority. The series of studies 
ends with the concrete application of the principles previously disclosed : 
the relation of Christianity to the body, the family, to women, and to 
nations. Professor Gardner throughout justifies the title of his book by 
the historical presentation of the facts under each of these headings. 

But the apocalypse which has been enacted before our eyes throws 
’ the whole problem of Christian ethics into a new perspective. And for 
myself I find more help in the attempt to trace the portrait of Jesus 
from the Synoptic Gospels than in the Pauline colouring which Professor 
Gardner emphasises. The revolutionary movements, which are scarcely 
less prominent in the history of the moment than the conflict of nations 
which has just ended, send us back to those sayings of Jesus which deal 
with the distribution and use of wealth. Considering the prominence 
which this topic occupies in the Gospel, we may well be surprised, in the 
light of recent events, at the little interest which commentators have 
displayed. And I regret the slightness of the references, beyond which 
even Professor Gardner fails to go. In the Lucan and earlier form of 
the Sermon on the Mount the economic application of the Gospel is 
placed in the foreground. It is economic and not spiritual poverty, 
bodily and not spiritual hunger, that is first to be satisfied and redressed. 
For spiritual hunger and poverty are deeper seated and harder to remedy. 
Yet even this latter hunger and poverty are often healed, as by a miracle, 
when the attempt is made to communicate not in the heavenly bread 
and wine, but rather in the earthly elements, which thereupon are tran- 
substantiated into the epiphany of the apocalyptic King: “Inasmuch as 
you have done this to one of the least of these my brothers, you have 
done it unto me.” 

The violent contrast between the spiritual and natural which lay at 
the foundation of Paul’s teaching was corrected in his case by those 
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rabbinical and indeed national traditions which, throughout the history 
of the Jewish schools, have emphasised the claims of the poor to an 
adequate share in the riches of this world. The Pauline doctrine of the 
spirit is balanced by the material tendencies of Judaism, and this doctrine 
suffers therefore when it is separated from its application to the things 
of this world. The Epistle of James was a needed corrective to the onc- 
sided emphasis upon the spirit, which passed in some quarters in the 
primitive Church, as it passes now, for the whole of the Christian system. 

When, in the spirit of the epistle, we examine the current ideas of 
charity and alms-giving, we shall be much helped by the careful discussion 
of “The Christian Law of Charity,” which occupies Professor Gardner’s 
sixth chapter. But, admirable as this discussion is, it does not probe 
deep enough. 

A remark of Bernard Shaw's in his preface to Androcles, “ decidedly 
whether you think Jesus was God or not, you must admit that he was a 
first-rate political economist,” may well be borne in mind by commentators 
upon the Gospels. And this remark will be better appreciated if we set 
the career of Jesus against its historical background. The succession of 
attempts to form a great Jewish world-state, which began with the 
Maccabees and culminated in the rebellions under Trajan and Hadrian, 
must be viewed not from the external Roman standpoint but from the 
inside, if they are to be understood. ‘The episode of Jesus thus presents 
itself as the most statesmanlike attempt to form a world-empire in accord- 
ance with Jewish ideals. Although Jesus himself failed in this attempt, 
the community which he founded has come very near success. And we 
may follow the materialist interpretations of the Jewish economist Marx 
thus far at least: we may affirm that the economic attitude, in this case 
of Christianity, has counted for much in determining the work which has 
actually been achieved. 

Jesus ignored the static class distinctions which are based upon wealth 
and descent, and substituted for them a dynamic one based upon efficiency. 
And the key to efficiency he finds in willingness to serve for service’s sake. 
The parable of the talents must be taken along with the sayings in which 
service is exalted. I wish that Professor Gardner, in view of the threatened 
war of the classes, had examined more fully this aspect of contemporary 
modern life in the light of Christian principles. For every thinking man 
and woman to-day is putting the interior question: “How do I stand 
towards this conflict and the reconstitution of society upon an altered 
economic basis?” ‘The replies to these questions will not be found without 
difficulty. In especial most socialist solutions are short-cuts which can 
be only drawn by neglecting precisely those side-issues that, after all, will 
determine the ultimate solution. If Jewish revolutionaries have helped 
in forcing these questions upon us, it may be that, by a kind of historical 
— reflection along Christian—which are largely Jewish—lines will 

our last and sufficing resort. At any rate there is material for a 
supplement to the second edition of Professor Gardner's book. 


Frank GRANGER. 


NoTrinGcHaM, 
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The Problem of Creation: An Attempt to define the Character and Trend 
of the Cosmic Process. By the Right Rev. J. E. Mercer, D.D.— 
Pp. viii+325.—Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. 


Dr Mercer starts from the principle ex nihilo nihil, and examines in turn 
the chief conceptions which have become current in man’s attempt to 
explain the course and tendency of things. He has skilfully marshalled 
these conceptions in an ascending order, and at each stage has taken note 
of the main considerations which occur to the thinker who would apply 
the appropriate explanation to the several problems as they disclose 
themselves. The exposition is clearly arranged, and takes account, in a 
summary yet adequate manner, of the leading discussions. It could not 
have been written without the help of a balanced survey of the authorities, 
and shows a dialectical readiness to recognise the positive contributions 
which are made by thinkers with whom the author is not in agreement. 
What are we to say when, with such an introduction, we are offered 
the conclusion of the whole matter: “I hold that there is a real world 
external to the minds of individuals, but this world must be construed 
ultimately in terms of mind. The ‘reals’ I hold to be individual centres 
of the will-to-live, dependent on a self-existent and supreme Individual 
God” (214); or again: ‘The mechanism of the universe must be regarded 
as a means to achieving the purposes of love” (259)? Dr Mercer really 
uses the discursive reason wandering up and down the world as a prelude 
to another and more effective agency, the intuition in which he finds 
communion with the Being and beings highest in his scale. When the 
“contemplative” attitude is thus brought up against that of “ enjoyment,” 
it can only be to remove the obstacles to the. latter. And, after all, 
that is precisely why the “enjoyment” of truth is a strong motive to the 
thoroughgoing treatment of problems. In the fairy tale, only the princess 
is conscious of the pea hidden beneath the heap of feather beds. And 
Dr Mercer strikes me as unusually urbane ak fair to his opponents, 
just because he is grateful to them for indicating what in the way of dis- 
turbance is really set before the traveller who wants a comfortable resting- 
mi For my own part, I have often wondered why so little justice has 
en done to Newman’s Essay on Development, in which he, from another 
quarter, anticipated Darwin by some years. Newman interprets the 
earlier stages in a history by what comes later, and furnishes a real 
contribution to the logic of history quite apart from his special thesis. 
For my own part, the occasional convergence of circumstances upon an 
event or a person furnishes that rare but adequate consolation which in 
these anxious days may even sustain. Frank GRancer. 


NoTrinGHaAM. 





Faith and Freedom. By Rev. Charles H. S. Matthews and Others.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1918. 


Vivacious, earnest, frank, courageous, the style and spirit of this book are 
admirably fitted to its name and theme. It is called a collection of essays. 
It might be called with almost equal truth a series of addresses; for there 
is little here of the patient thoroughness, the formal accuracy, and the 
lingering judgment so often associated with the academical type of essay. 
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The writers are not primarily theologians, still less philosophers. ‘They are 
men of action, believing that organised Christianity is hard beset, and 
anxious to do their bit for the Church they love before it is too late. This 
sense of urgency constitutes both the strength and weakness of the book. 
It enlists our sympathy, though it may fail to gain our assent. Of the 
eight longer essays, four are more directly theological: two by Mr W. 
Scott Palmer on “Creation and Providence,” and on “ Atonement”; one 
by Rev. C. H. Matthews on “'The Incarnation,” nearly three times the 
length of the paper on “ Atonement” (almost a sufficient indication of the 
school to which the writers belong); and one by Rev. C. E. Raven on “ The 
Holy Spirit,” in which the wisdom of M. Bergson and Mr H. G. Wells is 
freely used to elucidate the mysteries of the Christian faith. The other 
four essays are concerned with the institutions and morals of the Church. 
Of these Rev. Harold Anson contributes two, writing very effectively on 
“The Basis of Continuity ” and “ Practical Steps Towards Reunion”; the 
Rev. Alfred Fawkes republishing an able article on “'The Development of 
Christian Institutions and Beliefs”; and Mr A. Clutton-Brock adding a 
highly provocative essay on “'The Church and Morality.” Among the 
underlying assumptions of the book, becoming explicit and dominant in 
some of the essays, are the following: The Church of England, as repre- 
sented by its bishops, has failed even in those duties most commonly 
recognised as belonging to her province. The “paralysis” was specially 
noticeable in the inability of this and other Churches to prevent or stop 
the war. ‘The remedy is for the Churches to unite, and adopt a modernist 
theology. 

In estimating the success or failure of an institution much depends on a 
clear conception of its design. No human organisation can be expected to 
do everything ; and many things demanded by modern critics of the Churches 
may be quite outside the original charter, or peculiar genius, or Divine 
intention of a Church. It is to be regretted, therefore, that this volume 
contains no well-considered statement of the mission and functions of a 
Church. There are, however, several duties indicated in the essays, and 
very commonly assigned to the bishops as the representatives or overseers 
of the Church, in which the Church has manifestly failed. (a) From the 
time of Irenzeus onwards the bishops have very generally been looked upon 
as the guardians of orthodoxy. Considering the enormous numbers of 
heretical bishops there have i. it is extremely difficult for a student of 
Church history to believe that there is anything specially inimical to heresy 
in the occupancy of a bishop’s throne. And the matter is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the standards of orthodoxy have themselves been 
varied from time to time by majority votes secured by the available bishops 
and by a variety of means. So that one wonders sometimes what the faith 
of the Church would have been without the bishops, and is not altogether 
unprepared for the disquieting assertion that the faity have quite as often 
kept the bishops from heresy as the bishops have preserved the laity 
(p. 310). (b) The bishops too have often been regarded, whether justifiably 
or not, as leaders of Christian thought in times of special doubt and diffi- 
culty ; and many bishops have nobly demonstrated their care for the flock 
in this particular way. But at present in the Church of England it would 
seem that there is only one bishop to whom it would be appropriate to 
apply the words which Paley once used of a bishop of Carlisle: “ Your 
Lordship’s researches have never lost sight of one purpose, namely, to 
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recover the simplicity of the Gospel from beneath that load of unauthorised 
additions which the ignorance of some ages and the learning of others . . . 
have heaped upon it” (p. 44). And another of the essayists says: “The 
official Church has entirely failed to meet the situation” (p. 14). (c) 
Again, from very early times the bishops have taken under their special 
charge the administration of the Lord’s Supper, with the result that now, 
after all these centuries of experience and exclusive control, “the Church 
cannot decide upon the qualification necessary in the celebrant” (p. 803). 
(d) Further, the morality of the Church, and sometimes of the world, has 
been thought to fall within the jurisdiction of the bishops. The bishops 
have made laws and have enforced them by various means. Mr Clutton- 
Brock thinks they have been far from happy in the particular laws they 
have chosen to promulgate ; but, what is much more serious, they never had 
any right to legislate at all: “the Church that utters or enforces commands 
has ceased to be a Church” (p. 273). 

And the failure of the Church of England is also conspicuously shown 
by the fact that along with the other Churches she was powerless to stop 
the war. Had they not been “paralysed” they might have prevented it 
\p- 303). Yet where is the authority or ground for this momentous 
assertion? And what does it mean? We are accustomed to gratuitous 
talk such as this outside the volume. . “If only the Churches had been 
truer to the spirit and teaching of their Lord; if only the Churches had 
been more united; if only the Churches had been . . . the war need not 
have taken place.” But is not this going further than any man, certainly 
than any Christian, has a right to go? All Christian men, I suppose, 
would say that Jesus Christ, when on earth, did all He could by word and 
deed to avert the awful catastrophe which threatened the nation to which 
He belonged. Did He succeed? According to the evangelist Luke, Jesus 
prayed upon the cross: “ Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do.” Was that most solemn, most perfect, prayer answered by the removal 
of the threatening clouds of impending doom? It is the faith of Christians 
that He who was crucified in weakness was exalted to the right hand of 
power, and that all authority was given to Him in heaven and upon earth. 
Was that authority used to stay the armies of Titus, when in less than 
forty years afterwards they swooped down like vultures upon their prey ? 
There is much that is unconvincing in what is said in this volume regarding 
the limitations of the Divine omnipotence. There is, however, one thing 
God cannot do. He cannot lie. The apocalyptist saw that “the Lamb who 
was in the midst of the throne” was none other than He who had spoken 
the word: “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” The throne of 
God is established in righteousness, and the soul that sinneth—whether the 
soul of a nation, or Church, or individual—shall die. Penitence is ever 
befitting both Churches and nations, but unreal self-accusations may turn 
out to be aspersions cast upon the moral governor of the universe. The 
activities of a Church are conditioned not simply by the purity and faith of 
its members, but by the eternal moral order of which it forms a part. 

One remark on the remedies proposed. Would the corporate reunion 
of Christendom do what the essayists desire? What, ¢.g., would be gained 
by the appropriation of Nonconformity by Episcopacy? If, as the essayists 
allow, there has been a marked tendency in the occupants of Episcopal 
seats to become heretical, would the mere increase in the number of bishops 
by the inclusion of ex-Nonconformists be likely to diminish heresy: If 
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so, why? Again, if the bishops are now indisposed to give a lead to the 
Church in the direction of the theology indicated here, what ground is 
there for supposing that the bishops would move, when they had also to 
consider the sympathies of ex-Nonconformists? At present it would appear 
as if the leaders of Nonconformist thought were as little inclined in the 
desired direction as the bishops themselves. Again, if after eighteen 
hundred years the bishops have not learnt the qualifications of the celebrant 
of the Lord’s Supper, would they be likely unanimously to accept the views 
of the ex-Nonconformists or any other? If the bishops’ legislation has 
been an unchristian function from the start, how are we going to improve 
matters by extending its sway, in persuading the Free Churches to exchange 
their freer life and submit to a yoke which neither they nor their fathers 
have been willing to bear? And in regard to international morality and 
world-righteousness, has the experience of the present war shown that the 
most “ catholic” Church has fom able to give any light at all on the 
moral questions involved? ‘The hope of the Church and of the world is 
not in attempts to rehabilitate the Catholic ideal of the past, but in reaching 
forward towards that nobler catholicity defined in the prayer of Jesus that 
His followers might be one not as legal corporations or earthly states or 
even human families are one, but “ even as we are one.” 
H. H. Scutvarp. 
Lonpon. 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. By H. Latimer Jackson, D.D.— 
Cambridge: University Press, 1918.—Pp. xxiv+170. 


Some twelve years ago Dr Latimer Jackson wrote The Fourth Gospel and 
recent German Criticism, and since then his studies have largely been 
occupied with the investigation of the Synoptic problem and the question 
of the eschatology of Jesus; he was not forgetful, however, of his former 
study, and, on being invited lately to prepare a second edition of his 
previous book, he took it up again with a mind well equipped for the 
task. On going through his former work, he tells us, he found that the 
question had advanced so much during the interval that a second edition 
was impossible; a new book was needed, and the present volume is 
the result. Leaving on one side for the moment all questions of date, 
authorship, and authenticity, there is one salient fact which stares every 
student at once in the face, and which itself constitutes the “ problem,” 
namely, the difference of presentation between the Synoptics and “ John,” 
not merely as regards the scene of the ministry of Jesus, but more parti- 
cularly as regards the tone of the discourses and the portrait of the Lord 
Himself. This distinction is well stated by the author where he says: 
“When every allowance has been made for powers of adaptation and 
varied environment, it is impossible to believe that the historic Jesus 
was really accustomed to discourse after the manner of the Johannine 
Christ. The former lives and moves in the Synoptic Gospels; as for 
the latter, the human lineaments notwithstanding, he is pre-eminently the 
Christ of experience, the life of the Church.” Clement of Alexandria, 
holding the tradition of the authorship of John the Apostle, the son of 
Zebedee, stated the effect of this difference of presentation upon the 
reader’s mind once for all when he said, after referring to the three 
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previous Gospels: “John, last of all perceiving that what had reference 
to corporeal things in the Gospel of our Saviour was sufficiently related, 
encouraged by his friends and inspired by the Spirit, wrote a spiritual 
Gospel.” This it is that constitutes “der haupt-problem aller Bibel- 
kritik,” and makes the questions of date, authorship, and authenticity 
of vital importance. 

One cannot but have every sympathy with the Japanese gentleman 
of whom Dr Dale tells that “the vision of glory which came to him while 
reading John’s account of our Lord’s life and teaching was a vision from 
another and diviner world; he fell at the feet of Christ, exclaiming, 
‘My Lord and my God.’ . . . He saw the Divine grace of Christ ; what 
could he do but worship Him?” One has felt oneself the “tender and 
unearthly beauty” which pervades the often well-worn pages of the 
Johannine Gospel; but this does not cancel the necessity of investigating 
the problem of its origin and contents. 

The author comes before us well equipped in every respect for his 
task. He fulfils the requisite conditions laid down by Professor Gardner 
in his recent book, T’he Ephesian Gospel, on the same subject: “ No one 
has the right to publish a book about the (Fourth) Gospel who has not 
in a measure surveyed the mass of literature” called forth by the intricate 
and delicate subject. His book is almost a cento of citations and references, 
but this is an added grace and by no means a blemish. He marshals his 
authorities in a masterly way, and forms his own conclusions on a survey 
of the whole field. The authorities are, no doubt, to a large extent 
German, but this was inevitable; and one who, like the present reviewer, 
owes too large a debt to German scholarship to be ignored cannot blame 
him even in the sad circumstances of these times. Well does the author 
say: ‘* Refusing to discard the aid of German scholarship, I am painfully 
alive to the dark reasons which emphatically forbid me to allude as 
heretofore to Germany as a second home. Yet even so, I look ahead, 
and indulge a hope that old friends may hereafter find themselves ‘ standing 
together in a brighter dawn.” =~ 

Questions of space forbid us to do more than commend the book 
to the attention of the earnest student of its all-important problem, and 
leave it to speak for itself; we may, however, note the conclusions, tentative 
though they be, to which the author leads up, with a wealth of argument 
and elaboration of detail which are admirably condensed. 

This may be seen by an enumeration of the chapters, which will show 
the line taken. Commencing with “the Gospel according to St John,” 
he surveys the approximate date and authorship in tradition: he then 
examines the internal evidence, direct and indirect ; from this he passes to 
a comparison of the Johannine and the Synoptic representation as regards 
Chronology, the Scene of the Ministry, John the Baptist, Miracle, the 
Discourses, and the Johannine and Synoptic portraits of Jesus; this 
brings him to discuss in three chapters the self-dating, the literary 
structure, and the making of the Fourth Gospel; a final chapter is 
devoted to the question of its value then—when first puhiiuheheadk now. 

The conclusions are, with a caveat as to possible error, that the Gospel 
was written at Ephesus with a special view to Greek readers by a Palestinian 
Jew between the years a.p. 90-125; the internal evidence, as well as 
tradition, shows that the author claimed to be the mysterious personage 
designated “the beloved disciple”; it comes to us either directly from 
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him or with his authority. But it is impossible to decide definitely who 
this “beloved disciple” was; he has been discovered in such different 
quarters as the Apostle John—this is the traditional view, but in the 
light of all the evidence it seems untenable; the young Ruler, of whom 
we are told that Jesus “ looking upon him loved him”; Lazarus of Bethany, 
Nathaniel, Aristion (mentioned be Papias), the John of Acts iv. 5, and 
even Judas Iscariot. This is a large choice, supported, even in the last 
instance, by more or less plausible arguments. The outstanding fact 
remains that the identity of this “beloved disciple,” whose authority 
underlies the Gospel, is undiscoverable. 

But the Gospel exists and must be taken account of in any considera- 
tion of Christianity. The Christ of whom it tells, though not the Jesus 
of history, is the Christ of the experience of the Christian soul; while 
the thought of the Parousia, on which the Synoptics and St Paul in 
his earlier epistles dwell, is transformed into the thought of the abiding 
presence of Christ in the believer’s heart. In his account of the Logos 
the writer undoubtedly had in view the purpose of dissipating some false 
ideas of the budding Gnosticism of his day, and in his message there are 
lessons which are equally fruitful for ourselves. ‘“ Well,” says Dr Jackson, 
“may it be called the Ephesian Gospel.” First, the spiritual exaltation 
which characterises it is precisely what our times need—a vision of a social 
organism in which right thought is displayed in right action; secondly, 
this Gospel reminds us that, though form and ceremony are not lightly 
to be discarded, yet worship “in spirit and in truth” is alone precious in 
the sight of God ; thirdly, it is a continual reminder to a rent and tattered 
Christendom of the Master’s longing for union and unity—though there 
may be many “folds,” yet the “flock ” and the “shepherd” are but one ; 
and lastly, in this confessedly transition period this Gospel helps us to 
distinguish between the obsolete and the permanent. Creeds, quotes our 
author, “are in the melting pot,” and he suggests the possibility of 
“a modern Christian Creed.” ‘This, we think, is, for the present at least, 
Utopian; rather do we agree with Canon Glazebrook, in The Faith of a 
Modern Churchman, that, seeing that under present conditions it is hopeless 
to talk of an Ecumenical Council, which alone would be competent to 
draw up a Creed, we must be content to accept the so-called Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, and adapt their formulas in our own minds to the 
state of knowledge at which we have arrived. Of the former, indeed, 
it has been said that “of all the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the only one not contradicted by our Gospel is the ‘ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried,’ and that even so the ‘ Pontius’ 
must be eliminated ! ” 

This is a book that must be reckoned with by all who still hold to 
the traditional authorship—among whom, as Professor Hicks has latel 
reminded us, must be counted the late Dr Drummond; and though the 
conclusions arrived at, after truly judicious scrutiny, are perhaps dubious, 
if not negative, yet the Gospel is shown to be of the very utmost value 
and importance, and without it Christianity would have been distinctly 
poorer, if not altogether different from what it is. 

H. J. D. Asriey. 


East Rupuam, Norro.k. 
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Virgil and Isaiah: A Study of the “ Pollio,” with Translations, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Thomas Fletcher Royds, B.D.—Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1918.—Pp. xiii+122. 


‘To Virgil has fallen the rare distinction of being recognised as one of the 
greatest of poets of all times, not only in literary circles but also in popular 
renown: this arises from three very different circumstances, viz. (1) his 
works became the fountain-head of all grammatical teaching throughout 
the Middle Ages; (2) he was supposed to have been a prophet of Christ ; 
(3) he became in popular imagination and folk-tales a powerful magician. 
How this latter reputation arose and was developed forms one of the most 
curious instances of human credulity, but to discuss it lies outside the scope 
of our present purpose. 

Readers of Domenico Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages—the 
spelling of the poet’s name is the author’s—know well the story of his 
literary fame and of his legendary repute; the most graphic stories are 
based on Naples, where, on his own authority, the poet is said to have 
resided, but the legends of Virgil as a magician went far afield, and we are 
indebted to Mr Charles Godfrey Leland for a collection of some fifty of 
these legendary stories from the lips of peasants and others in Northern 
Italy. All these bear the same stamp: Virgil is a kindly and beneficent 
magician for the most part, but it is never forgotten that he was before all 
else a poet. Dante, whose love for Virgil was intense and who tells us that 
he knew the 4neid by heart from end to end, makes him his guide in his 
pilgrimage, led thereto, no doubt, by the example of the adventures of 
neas in the Underworld as described in the sixth book of the neid. 

Virgil’s reputation as a prophet of Christ among Christian theologians 
from Constantine onwards rests upon the Fourth Eclogue, that known as 
the “ Pollio,” particularly those well-known lines at the commencement of 
the poem in which he refers to the return of Saturn’s reign, and those 
others further on where he describes the amenities of the Golden Age in 
words that might be adapted, if not borrowed, from Isaiah : 


“ Ultima Cumezi venit jam carminis etas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto. 
Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Resinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 
Casta fave Lucina: tuus jam regnat Apollo. 


Ipsx lacte domum referent distenta capelle 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet ; Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum. 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth lines, which I have not quoted, 
St Augustine saw a distinct prediction of the remission of sins; according 
to Constantine, “ Virgo” becomes the Blessed Virgin Mary, the lions are 
the persecutors of the Church, and the serpent is our enemy of Gen. iii. 7. 
St Jerome, however, was sceptical; he throws ridicule on those who 
maintained that Virgil was a Christian without Christ, and treats the 
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whole subject as childish and worthy to rank with the centos and similar 
puerilities. Pope Innocent III. quoted the seventh line, “Iam nova pro- 
genies,” in a Christmas sermon. Virgil as a prophet of Christ is common 
in Christian art—for instance, in the stalls of the Cathedral of Zamora in 
Spain, belonging to the twelfth century, where he appears among Old 
Testament saints; and Martyn, who wrote less than two centuries ago, 
says: “The child was without doubt our blessed Saviour.” 

Leaving on one side for a moment the Christian interpretation, we ma 

. note that scholars have been much exercised as to whether the child whose 
birth was thus heralded by the poet was that of Augustus and Scribonia, 
who turned out to be a girl—the infamous Julia,—or whether it was the 
son of Pollio himself to whom the poem was addressed. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has made a third suggestion: that the child was no human child 
at all, but the “ new Roman people,” which is valuable as bringing Virgil 
into line with Isaiah x1.-lxvi. 

But, as Professor Ridgeway has pointed out in his “ Dramatic Dances,” 
“ people think first in the concrete before they think in the abstract,” and, 
without “ peeping and botanising” on a poet’s words, we may be sure that 
areal human child was in the poet’s mind, a child who was at the same 
time divine, for the distinction between human and divine was very thinly 
drawn in antiquity, and the Emperor was already held to be a god; and so 
the author’s conclusion is that this child was as a matter of fact looked for 
in the divine line of the Cesars. 

Virgil’s hopes were not fulfilled; the expected boy turned out to bea 
girl, and hiedlined into a very bad woman ; but he let his poem stand. 
It was much the same with Isaiah; the circumstances of the times were 
similar, and like causes produce like effects. ‘The time has gone by when 
the utterances of Isaiah vii., ix., xi., xxxii., and the rest, could be taken as 
in themselves clear and definite predictions of Jesus Christ. They were 
messages to, and adapted to, the needs and circumstances of, their own age ; 
but they pointed forward, and bespeak an undying hope in Israel which 
could only be fulfilled in a still far-distant future. ‘Thus, taking advantage 
of all the light which modern research has thrown on Hebrew prophecy, 
Mr Royds arrives at the conclusion that Virgil was as much a prophet of 
Christ as Isaiah, no more and no less. Each felt to the full the miseries 
of the times in which they lived, and each looked forward to a coming age 
which should reproduce in the one case the Golden Age of Saturn, and in 
the other that of the Paradise of which their early stories told. 

The question has been mooted as to whether Virgil was acquainted 
with Isaiah. It is quite possible that he may have been acquainted with 
the Septuagint, and the parallel between the Fourth Eclogue and the 
corresponding passages in the book of Isaiah is so striking that many 
think, as Dean Merivale thought long ago, that Virgil might have 
borrowed from the Alexandrian versifiers of the Hebrew prophets. The 
versification is peculiar, and it has been suggested that Virgil was con- 
sciously imitating Hebrew rhythm as well as Hebrew thought. “ Toss 
the lines up in py Ser, said Landor, “and they fit anywhere.” Mr Royds 


ably summarises all that can be said for and against the medizval view, 


and enters a verdict of “not proven,” not forgetting at the same time 
Tennyson’s aphorism that “nothing worthy proving can be proven.” 
Virgil, though not the first, as a beautiful Spanish legend expresses it, 
to see the star of Bethlehem, yet felt in his soul, and expressed as no other 
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could, the great need and restless longing of all nations for a Redeemer, 
and this need he felt sure would one day be satisfied. 

So, with the author, we may say: “Virgil, like Isaiah, was a real 
prophet of Christ; and we may boldly echo the old Christmas salu- 
tation—all the more fervently because it was used in Rheims Cathedral : 
‘O Maro, prophet of the Gentiles, bear thou thy witness unto Christ.” 

A very good translation of the poem into English hexameters is 
furnished by the author, and another into biblical English, which we 
cannot think quite so happy. He has also given us the relative passages 
from the Georgics, with translations into blank verse. 

We owe Mr Royds a real debt of gratitude for this scholarly and able 
contribution to a question which has furnished many learned students with 
much food for speculation, and to which he has provided a wise and 
probable solution. He has read much, and has given us the results of his 
reading in a clear and readable style, and with a sane and sober judgment 
worthy of all commendation. H. J. D. Astiry. 


East Rupuam, NorFotk. 





Suffering and Wrong. The Message of the New Religion. By Rev. 
Francis Wood.,—London: G. Bell & Sons, 1916. 


Tue writer’s purpose in this book is twofold: (1) to show that the 
responsibility of the suffering and wrong of the world rests solely with 
man ; and (2) to show that Christianity is incapable of inspiring humanity 
to remove the suffering or to redress the wrong. In the view of the writer, 
the vast bulk of suffering need not be. “It is not a necessary consequence 
of the course of creation. It does not issue inevitably from the order of 
existence. There is no awful and inexplicable mystery about it. Its 
origin is perfectly plain. It is due to human agency” (p. 8). Hence the 
author argues there is not really any “ problem of evil” as understood by 
the philosopher or theologian. ‘ Although there is no evil in the world 
there is much wrong ; although there is no suffering arising necessarily out 
of the order of existence—beyond what consists with the idea of life as a 
noble discipline—there is a vast amount of suffering arising from human 
ignorance and error, human selfishness and sin” (p. 49). ‘The subject of 
suffering is considered under six heads, the suffering caused by Drunken- 
ness, the Subjection and Degradation of Women, War, Poverty, the Prison 
System, and Flesh-eating. In each case the suffering which arises from 
these evils is shown to be a “social product.” It is in the power of man 
to remove all these ‘“‘customal wrongs.” 'Take, for example, the suffering 
due to poverty. ‘Poverty is a social wrong. It is an injury inflicted 
by the stronger portion of the community upon the weaker” (p. 91). The 
remedy lies in our own hands. We must abolish the individual ownership 
of land, which puts the mass of men in a position of the utmost disadvan- 
tage (p. 92). The argument is similar throughout the book. Let the manu- 
facture of spirits be abolished, and the evils of the drinking custom will 
pass away. Let the penal system of punishment be abolished and the 
principle of moral persuasion be adopted, and the criminal class —a 
‘“‘ manufactured ” class—will disappear. Having set forth at some length 
the main facts of suffering and wrong as they exist in the world to-day, 
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Mr Wood proceeds to discuss how far Christianity has helped in the 
betterment of the race. His conclusion is emphatic. Christianity has 
failed. Christianity hinders rather than helps us in dealing with the 
suffering of the world. ‘Christianity is very much the ally of all these 
customal wrongs which are at the root of the world’s sufferings” (p. 271). 
Neither as found in individuals, nor as represented in the churches, nor as 
derived from the Old and New Testaments has Christianity done anything 
but uphold these wrongs. Indeed, so strongly does the writer express 
himself about Christianity that we are inclined to think that in the writer’s 
mind the Christian religion represents a seventh head under which the 
problem of evil might well be considered! Mr Wood concludes that “a 
new religion” must take the place of our traditional creed. Christianity, 
he says, is moribund. It is without spiritual power “ because it does not 
call men to self-sacrifice” (p. 365). Can one read this condemnation of 
our religion without calling to mind the many graves in Flanders and 
elsewhere marked with rude wooden crosses? It is with curiosity that we 
turn to the last chapter of the book to learn what the new religion teaches. 
Among other things it tells us that God is not a God. “Being is the 
grand reality, seen in all we see, heard in all we hear, felt in all we feel, 
known in all of which we are conscious. And Being, says the new religion, 
is divine. ‘Worship Divine Being,’ it commands” (p. 360). Frankly, to 
us this command is unintelligible. And it is not made more intelligible 
when we find the writer saying that the Fatherhood of God is the funda- 
mental tenet of “the new religion,” although he generally refers to the 
Divine Being as “It.” ‘The new religion” also explains everything. It 
knows no problem of evil. “It denies that there is anything evil or even 
inexplicable in the great divine nature and reality of things” (p. 360}. 
We remember the words of one of the world’s wise men, “'To explain 
everything is to explain nothing.” 

We cannot help feeling that Mr Wood has not fully faced the problem 
of evil. Theoretically, he has not disposed of it by saying that it is not 
in the nature of things but is due to man. Man is not outside the world 
of creation. Practically, Mr Wood seems to have underestimated the 
forces of evil. Drunkenness, for example, might disappear, as he asserts, 
were the production of drink prohibited. But has Mr Wood considered 
the possibility that the man who wants to drink and cannot do so might 
turn to some other equally injurious habit? Is it not possible that 
the inclination to do evil as well as “the new religion” has its seat in 
“the great heart of humanity ” ? K. Dunzar. 


Comper, Co, Down. 





The Relationship between the Mystical and the Sensible Worlds. By 
Herbert N. G. Newlyn.—London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1918.—Pp. 128. 


Mr Newtyn believes that man is destined to an inconceivably glorious 
mode of existence. In this suggestive little volume he seeks, first of all, 
to establish the reality of a higher form of consciousness, or super-pheno- 
menal experience, on various grounds, such as the widespread desire for it, 
and the profound influence exercised by those in whose lives it has occurred. 
This experience is open to us here and now. There is no unbridgeable 
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chasm to negotiate, for there is an intimate relationship between the 
physical world, which we detect by the senses, and in which we are most 
at home, and the higher form of reality which we may apprehend by 
intuition. This immediate contiguity is well expressed by Whittier : 


‘So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling that is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours.” 


Beneath all reality there is one single and only essence, which can 
be best described as experience—experience greater than we can fathom. 
This supreme essence manifests itself as divine desire. And this divine 
desire, again, when found in materialised form, is the cosmic need. 

The significance of evolution is that it marks the stages in the path 
already trodden by the cosmic need. Man, at the apex of the structure 
slowly built up by this process, “has awakened to the impulse that bears 
along the Universe.” Occasionally, the great need, within the conscious- 
ness of man, is borne along, like a. mighty wave, to its fulfilment. This is 
the significance of super-phenomenal experience. For the moment, the 
consciousness of man reflects the ultimate quality of being. The experi- 
ence is possible because in spiritually-minded men the materialised form of 
the cosmic need, which constitutes their individuality, is more and more 
attenuated, and lost in harmony with the original essence. For matter is 
only a partial derangement of the elements which constitute the essence, 
and this derangement can be remedied if only we will it. 

Man’s highest bliss is attained in allying himself with the cosmic need 
which inspires him. Supreme amongst all who have realised such experi- 
ence stands Jesus Christ. His great gift to the human race is complete, 
perfect, eternal communion with the unseen life. Mr Newlyn is persuaded 
that “this alone can raise social, national, international intercourse from 
suspicion and discord concerning trifles, into mutual participation in a reality 
inconceivably wider and lovelier than the human imagination can fathom.” 

The human race has long delayed the acceptance of the gift. There 
is, however, a deep thirst for it. The widespread unrest in civilisation, 
superficially regarded, may seem to demand only social and economic 
satisfaction. ‘The real need, however, is for something far different. Mr 
Newlyn finds it hard to believe that the nations, in these days of destiny, 
will be satisfied with mere material welfare as an adequate result of the 
colossal sacrifice of the war. In a striking passage he says: ‘The fullness 
of time must come. And soon. Already the ancient orders and systems 
are tottering. Events move rapidly to a climax. Men and women every- 
where have caught, as it were, the echo of eternity; their eyes have seen 
visions of a richer, purer world. And they are stirred to action. They 
wait but for a leader.” 

The outstanding quality of this inspiring little book is its practical 
mysticism, and we would commend it to those especially whose minds 
instinctively recoil from ecclesiastical religion, but who, nevertheless, are 
groping along the path from the modern starting-point of natural science 
towards the higher experiences of the spiritual life. 

J. OtiveR SrrPHENs. 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, CARMARTHEN. 








